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Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Blake  Hayman  watch  as  the  Rev.  Raymond  F.  Halligan,  ( 

The  Blessing  of 


".  . .  Sanctify,  we  implore  you,  this  build- 
ing meant  for  the  physical  recreation  of 
our  community.  Make  it  a  means  by 
which  all  who  use  these  facilities  can 
re-create  their  physical  energies.  Estab- 
lish it  as  a  sign  of  our  faith  in  the  body 
as  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Re- 
confirm this  institution's  belief  in  the 
basis  truth  of  athletics,  that  through 
competition  each  person  can  understand 
the  meaning  of  life,  of  love,  of  justice, 
and  fair  play  towards  all.  .  ." 


blesses  the  college's  new  athletic  facilities  building. 

Hayman  Hall 


This  was  the  highlight  of  the  college's  annual  Open  House 
celebration  on  Nov.  12.  As  the  old  saying  goes,  "There  was 
something  for  everyone. ' 
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OPEN  HOUSE  (continued) 


Festivities  included  the  unveiling  of  new  por- 
traits of  members  of  the  college's  Alumni  Hall 
of  Athletes  where  Brother  Daniel  Burke, 
F.S.C.,  Ph.D.  (right)  chats  with  Mrs.  Cesarina 
Cantello  and  her  son,  Al,  '55,  track  coach  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  There  was  an  intra- 
squad  basketball  game  in  Hayman  Hall  and 
various  exhibits,  displays  and  shows  staged 
by  student  organizations  and  fraternities. 
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OPEN  HOUSE  (continued) 


What  makes  La  Salle  College  different  from 
other  institutions,  said  Dr.  John  J.  Seydow, 
'65,  in  his  Open  House  Welcoming  Address, 
"is  that  we  care  for  each  other  here.  Our 
house  is  not  divided.  We  have  charity,  one  for 
another,  because  we  believe  in  each  other; 
and  all  of  that  is  due  to  our  belief  in  some- 
thing outside  ourselves,  in  God,  and  our  belief 
that  he  cares  for  us." 

"The  concept  of  an  Open  House,"  added  the 
assistant  professor  of  English,  "is  not  only  a 
symbol  of  what  we  are,  but  a  prerequisite  for 
continuing  to  be  and  a  catalyst  for  specula- 
tor renewal  and  potential  perfectability.  For, 
once  we  stop  believing  in  each  other,  stop 
caring  for  each  other,  stop  being  open  to 
each  other,  our  center  will  fall  apart  and  our 
house  will  fall. 

".  .  .  As  long  as  we  worry  more  about  what 
we  are  than  what  we  appear  to  be,  more 
about  identity  than  image;  as  long  as  our 
means  and  ends  are  the  same;  as  long  as  we 
can  be  ourselves,  even  at  an  Open  House — 
then,  La  Salle  College  will  continue  to  be  not 
only  different,  but  special." 
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The 
GM 


For  a  guy  who  never  played 
football  who  finds  himself 
the  youngest  operator  in 
the  NFL,  Upton  Bell  has 
made  some  pretty  impres- 
sive moves.  Why,  you'd 
think  that  his  father  found- 
ed the  league,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 


By  Robert  S.  Lvons.  Jr. 
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>ack  in  the  1950s,  Frank  Lane  picked  up  the  reputation  as 
the  quickest  wheeler-dealer  in  professional  sports.  During  his 
stormy  seven  years  with  the  Chicago  White  Sox,  the  contro- 
versial general  manager  made  242  player  trades  and  cynics 
talked  about  how  the  Sox  had  three  teams  on  the  field — one 
coming,  one  going,  and  one  playing. 

Then  in  the  late  '60s,  George  Allen  took  over  as  the  pro's 
top  flesh-peddler — first  with  the  Los  Angeles  Rams,  and  cur- 
rently with  the  Washington  Redskins.  Players  shifted  in  and 
out  of  the  nation's  capital  quicker  than  a  horde  of  blitzing 
linebackers  and  rumors  have  it  that  the  members  of  the 
"Over-the-Hill-Gang"  soon  came  to  the  realization  that  it 
was  prudent,  wise,  and  expedient  to  keep  suitcases  packed  at 
all  times. 

Well,  forget  about  Frank  Lane.  Move  over,  George  Allen. 
Because  here  comes  George  Upton  Bell,  '61,  who  happens  to 
be  not  only  the  youngest  General  Manager  in  the  National 
Football  League,  but  also  its  most  prolific  merchandiser.  If  his 
New  England  Patriots  eventually  settle  down  and  recover 
from  the  turbulence  that  has  wreaked  havoc  on  their  once- 
optimistic  1972  rebuilding  plans,  Bell  could  wake  up  one  day 
to  find  himself  as  the  most  successful  GM  in  the  Business. 

This  would  be  absolutely  remarkable  when  one  considers 
that  Bell  has  never — that's  right,  never — played  organized 
football.  Not  even  in  high  school!  Yet,  when  it  comes  right 
down  to  knowledge  of  the  game,  Upton  Bell  apologizes  to  no 
one.  Not  to  former  All  Pros  like  Pete  Retzlaff  and  Norm  Van 
Brocklin,  or  Tex  Schramm  or  any  of  them.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  Upton  Bell,  that  brash  34-year-old  kid  who  was 
running  errands  for  the  Baltimore  Colts  less  than  ten  years 
ago,  has  been  known  to  pull  over  an  occasional  quickie  on  the 
Pete's  and  Norm's  and  Tex's  of  the  league. 

"The  thing  to  remember  about  the  New  England  Patriots," 
said  Howard  Cosell  a  few  weeks  ago,  "is  that  they  have  a 
shrewd,  young  general  manager  in  Upton  Bell.  He  knows  how 
to  draft  personnel.  And  he  has  two  number-one  draft  choices 
for  next  year." 

In  his  first  18  months  at  the  helm  of  the  former  Boston 
franchise  (the  club  now  plays  in  Foxboro,  conveniently  located 
between  Boston  and  Providence),  Bell  made  35  player  trades. 
The  Patriots  climbed  from  last  place  in  the  AFC  (2-12  the 
year  before  he  arrived)  to  third  last  year  with  a  6-8  record 
which  included  big  upset-victories  over  Super-Bowl  runnerup 
Miami,  Oakland,  and  Baltimore.  A  total  of  186  players  have 
gone  through  the  Patriots  mill  in  that  time.  Of  the  40  players 
on  the  club  two  years  ago,  39  have  been  replaced  by  Bell. 

"Yeh,  I've  made  more  trades  than  anyone  in  the  league 
since  I've  been  here."  said  Bell  while  sitting  in  his  comfor- 
table, plush,  but  functional  Schaefer  Stadium  office  earlier  this 
season.  "Allen  made  all  of  his  trades  (with  the  Redskins) 
within  a  one  year  period. 

"My  best  trade?  It  didn't  get  that  much  publicity,"  says  Bell. 
"We  got  defensive  tackle  Dave  Rowe,  who's  done  a  tremen- 
dous job  for  us  for  (tackle)  Tommy  Funchess,  who  is  no  lon- 
ger with  the  (Houston)  Oilers.  I  guess  my  luckiest  deal  was 
the  one  we  never  made.  Just  getting  out  of  that  Duane  Thomas 
mess  was  a  good  trade." 
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THE   GM    (continued) 


JL  homas.  the  controversial  running  back  who  was  then  with 
the  Dallas  Cowboys,  failed  to  report  to  the  Patriots  after  be- 
ing traded  for  running  back  Carl  Garrett.  Not  only  did  the 
Pats  get  Garrett  back,  but  they  were  also  given  guard  Halvor 
Hagen  as  "compensation."  Garrett  went  on  to  enjoy  a  sensa- 
tional season  and  led  the  club  in  rushing  with  1.699  yards. 
Hagen  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Patriots  promising, 
young  offensive  line.  He  also  plays  defense  and  backs  up  at 
center. 

Garrett,  who  beat  O.  J.  Simpson  out  for  1969  "Rookie  of 
the  Year"  honors,  later  became  the  center  of  some  stormy 
off-the-field  decisions.  The  Patriots  upset  two  of  NFL's  tough- 
er entries,  Atlanta  and  Washington,  in  two  rather  miraculous 
back-to-back  weekend  occurrences  at  the  outset  of  the  '72  sea- 
son, then  went  into  an  embarrassing  tailspin.  By  the  time  the 
losing  streak  reached  six — including  a  52-0  loss  to  Miami — 
Bell  found  it  necessary  to  get  tough.  He  replaced  head  coach 
John  Mazur  with  Phil  Bengston,  one  of  the  brains  behind  the 
rise  of  the  Green  Bay  Packer  dynasty,  and  later  suspended 
offensive  star  Garrett  without  pay  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  for  missing  some  15  practices.  Neither  action  really  sur- 
prised the  football  world.  Bell  has  long-ago  established  him- 
self as  a  mover  and  shaker.  Almost  the  entire  Patriots'  front 
office  and  business  staff  was  fired  after  he  arrived  in  January 
1971  from  the  Baltimore  Colts  where  he  had  been  director 
of  player  personnel. 

After  arriving  in  New  England,  the  first  player  Bell  found 
himself  negotiating  with  was  Stanford  All  American  Jim  Plun- 
kert.  who  ended  up  appearing  in  every  Patriot  offensive  play 
and  enjoying  as  fine  a  rookie  season  as  any  quarterback  in  the 
league's  history. 

"Negotiating  with  Plunkett  was  very  easy."  Bell  says.  "The 
discussions  were  honest  and  open  from  the  outset.  Actually, 
the  terms  (of  the  agreement)  were  all  set  during  the  first  week 
even  though  we  didn't  announce  it  until  July." 

Unlike  most  GMs.  Bell  prefers  dealing  with  agents  or  law- 
yers rather  than  with  new  players.  "Most  rookies  are  so  ner- 
vous when  they  come  in  here  that  they  don't  know  what  they 
really  want."  he  says.  "Agents  have  a  better  understanding. 
A  good  one  can  really  be  an  asset  to  a  (confused  or  inexperi- 
enced )  player." 

Success  came  swiftly  to  Bell  during  his  five  year  tenure  as 
personnel  chief  of  the  Colts.  He  is  credited  with  recommend- 
ing more  than  half  of  the  players  who  made  the  rosters  of 
the  Colts'  Super  Bowl  teams  of  1969  and  1971.  Among  his 
draft  choices  were  the  likes  of  Jim  O'Brien,  who  kicked  the 
winning  field  goal  in  the  '71  Super  Bowl  triumph  over  Dallas: 
Bubba  Smith,  and  Eddie  Hinton.  Seven  of  his  1970  draft 
choices  played  in  that  game. 

Why  would  someone  choose  to  leave  the  relatively  secure 
surroundings  of  a  winning  organization  in  favor  of  rebuilding 
a  sagging  franchise  in  an  area  that  has  twice  before  rejected 
professional  football? 

"Being  comfortable  or  secure  in  life  just  doesn't  appeal  to 
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Seven  of  Bell's  draft  choices 


me,"  says  Bell.  "It  never  has.  I  know  that  I  can  rebuild  this 
club,  I  can  do  anything.  Too  many  people  are  unwilling  to 
take  chances.  Then  when  they're  about  fifty,  they  regret  it. 
Succeed  or  fail.  I  will  never  regret  coming  here.  I've  never 
been  sorry  for  anything  I  did." 

Although  his  Patriots  are  currently  one  of  the  youngest 
teams  in  the  league  and  "about  two  years  away"  from  being 
a  serious  Super  Bowl  contender.  Upton  Bell,  the  football 
mind,  will  eventually  be  judged  in  terms  of  wins  and  losses. 
Meanwhile.  New  England  writers  and  fans  have  been  ana- 
lyzing Upton  Bell's  personality  as  a  man  and  a  public  figure. 
"Upton  Bell  has  been  dissected  in  print  more  than  any  other 
sporting  personality  in  the  area,"  said  Will  McDonough  in  the 
Boston  Globe,  recently.  "This  is  so  because  Bell  invites  it." 

"I  really  don't  think  that  I'm  a  controversial  guy."  says  Bell, 
an  indefatigable,  hard-working  administrator  who  demands 
the  same  qualities  from  his  subordinates.  "I  say  what's  on  my 
mind.  Maybe  that's  why  some  people  consider  me  contro- 
versial. But  I  don't  believe  in  anything  else  but  the  truth." 

La  Salle's  basketball  coach  Paul  Westhead  remembers 
Upton  Bell  somewhat  differently.  Reflecting  on  their  year  as 
basketball  teammates  at  Malvern  Prep.  Westhead  says:  "He 
was  a  comical  guy,  but  I  was  very  serious  about  the  game. 
Upton  always  had  that  devilish  smile.  He  was  always  trying  to 
find  something  funny.  That's  probably  why  we  were  pretty 
good  friends." 

Bell,  who  had  some  "very  good  talent  as  an  athlete"  ac- 
cording to  Westhead,  started  on  La  Salle's  freshman  basket- 
ball team  and  made  coach  Dudey  Moore's  first  Explorer  var- 
sity the  following  season.  "I  spent  the  next  two  years  on  pro- 
bation." recalls  Bell,  a  business  major  who  dropped  out  of 
college  during  his  senior  year.  "Maybe  one  of  my  problems 
was  the  fact  that  I  didn't  make  up  my  mind  what  I  wanted  to 
do  ( in  life )  until  my  last  two  years.  Anyway,  I  still  think  that 
a  college  degree  is  very'  important.  Perhaps  someday  I'll  regret 
that  I  didn't  finish." 
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pton  comes  from  one  of  football's  most  legendary  families. 
His  grandfather  was  a  member  of  Walter  Camp's  Rules  Com- 
mittee circa  1878  and  his  father,  Bert  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  long-time  commissioner  of  the  old  NFL.  "Most  of  my 
younger  life  was  spent  with  older  people."  says  Upton.  "Not 
just  football  players,  but  politicians,  baseball  players,  gang- 
sters, you  name  it.  We  lived  in  a  house  with  33  players  from 
the  ( old )  Eagles.  I  remember  walking  w  ith  my  father  in 
downtown  Philadelphia  when  he  saw  one  of  those  old  NRA 
signs  and  decided  right  then  to  rename  them  The  'Eagles.'" 

"Upton  has  completely  turned  the  Patriot's  image  around," 
says  one  New  England  observer.  He'll  go  anywhere  to  speak. 
And  the  writers  love  him  because  he's  always  available.  Not 
only  that,  but  hell  take  them  into  his  confidence  and  give 
them   advance   information   about  trades.    Really   help  them 


played  in  the  Super  Bowl  a  year  later 


do  their  jobs,  and  you  never  see  the  people  from  the  Red  Sox 
or  Bruins  acting  that  way." 

Bell,  an  extremely  self-disciplined  individual  (he  weighs  in 
at  the  same  5'11V2,  155  pounds  that  he  carried  in  high 
school),  runs  three  miles  every  night.  "I  really  believe  that  if 
you're  physically  in  shape  you  will  be  mentally  in  shape,"  he 
says.  He  carefully  plans  every  working  minute  and  the  minutes 
usually  continue  until  after  7:00  P.M.  when  he  winds  up  the 
day  with  a  staff  meeting.  Later,  he  plans  his  schedule  for  the 
following  day. 

His  office  overlooks  the  Poly-Turf  football  field  ("I  can  sit 
here  and  watch  the  holes  open  up")  and  is  equipped  with  a 
projection  screen  where  Upton  can  crank  up  game  films  with- 
out leaving  his  chair.  Behind  his  desk  is  a  magnetic  chart  ex- 
tending from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  where  all  of  the  league's 
1.400  players  are  listed  by  height,  weight,  position  and  their 
rank  on  the  team's  depth  chart  that  day.  The  chart  gets  revised 
daily. 

Bell's  private  box  in  Shaefcr  Stadium  includes  direct  tele- 
phones to  the  bench,  two  television  sets — to  pick  up  the  other 
games  being  carried  on  the  tube  that  day — as  well  as  a  special 
monitor  which  brings  in  the  CBS  telecast  which  is  being  sent 
to  the  opponent's  home  town.  "My  attention  span  is  quite  ex- 
tensive," he  says  while  explaining  how  he  watches  three  games 
at  once  as  well  as  "instant  replays"  on  the  CBS  monitor. 

Across  the  room  is  a  huge  wall-sized  map  which  contains 
every  city  or  town  in  the  United  States  where  football  is 
played.  Top  college  prospects  are  pinpointed.  "I've  been  to 
every  town  in  the  country,"  says  Bell.  "Before  air  travel  be- 
came the  thing  to  do  in  pro  football,  my  wife  and  I  would 
drive  from  coast  to  coast  on  scouting  trips.  On  one  trip  we 
covered  25,800  miles  in  45  days.  Every  afternoon,  I  would 
drop  my  wife  off  at  a  library  on  some  college  campus  and  I 
would  go  watch  football  practice." 

Bell,  a  prolific  reader  who  also  enjoys  art  and  music,  lives 
in  nearby  Milton  with  Anne,  a  native  Philadelphian,  and  their 
son,  Christopher.  "Anne  has  a  life  and  identity  of  her  own," 
he  says.  "I  think  this  is  good.  She  has  many  interests  like  art 
and  music  and  civic  projects." 

Does  Upton  ever  compare  Pete  Rozelle,  the  present  football 
commissioner,  with  his  father? 

"Never,"  he  says.  "I  don't  second  guess  anything  that  Rozelle 
does  because  they  are  completely  different  men  from  two  dif- 
ferent eras.  Bert  Bell  was  the  man  for  his  time  and  Pete 
Rozelle  has  done  a  fantastic  job  in  what  I  consider  the  com- 
puter and  electronic  age  of  football. 
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"No  game  should  be  played  without  an  outcome,"  he  says. 
"I'm  in  favor  of  anything  that  would  appeal  to  the  crowd.  The 
(new)  hash  marks  are  good  because  they'll  open  up  the  game. 
I  don't  know  whether  I'd  like  to  see  'sudden  death'  in  all 
regular  season  games,  but  there's  now  a  proposal  under  con- 
sideration where  a  team  would  be  given  four  downs  to  score 
after  the  other  team  scores  the  go-ahead  points." 

Bell's  immediate  goal  is  the  Super  Bowl.  Afterwards?  "I 
would  like  some  day  to  have  a  piece  of  a  ball  club,"  he  says. 
"The  only  thing  I  regret  sometimes  is  the  fact  that  my  father 
had  to  divest  himself  of  (ownership)  interest  when  he  took 
over  the  league. 

"But  it  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  fight  for  myself.  To 
make  it  on  my  own.  Without  people  saying  only  that  I  was  Bert 
Bell's  son."  ■ 


►  ell,  who  admittedly  was  an  "old  line  NFL  thinker,"  would 
now  like  to  see  the  two  point  conversion — an  original  idea  of 
the  old  rival  American  Football  League — implemented  in  all 
pro  games. 


When  Upton  Bell  joined  the  Patriots,  he  averaged  four  or  five 
speaking  engagements  a  week  promoting  the  club. 


La  Salle,  Winter  1973 


A  former  newspaperman-turned-editor 
explains  why  trust,  responsibility  and 
respect  are  no  longer  synonymous  with 
the  journalism  profession. 

WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  THE  PRESS? 

By  James  P.  Parks,  Jr. 
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hen  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  ignited  the  1964  Republican 
convention  with  a  call  to  scorn  the  divisive  efforts  of  sen- 
sation seeking  columnists  and  communicators,  the  form- 
er president  adroitly  struck  a  political  nerve.  The  Cow 
Palace  in  San  Francisco  erupted  at  this  last  minute  addition 
to  his  keynote  speech.  Delegates,  although  at  the  moment  in 
the  midst  of  a  highly  divisive  struggle  of  their  own  over  the 
nomination  of  Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater,  suddenly  found 
unity.  They  erupted  with  boos,  catcalls  and  fist  shaking  direc- 
ted, of  course,  not  at  their  elder  statesman  but  at  television 
cameras  and  newsmen  in  their  midst.  In  a  different  setting, 
they  could  have  become  a  lynch  mob. 

Touching  one  of  the  few  tender  spots  in  a  politician's  emo- 
tional system,  Mr.  Eisenhower  had  summoned  forth  latent 
hostility  all  office  holders  on  every  level  share.  Self  serving 
claims  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  no  one  in  public  life 
is  fond  of  the  press.  It  is  the  instrument  through  which  thev 
are  presented  to  their  constituency  and  the  critical  eye  which 
hold  them  accountable  for  their  actions. 

Many  years  later,  a  letter  printed  in  a  newspaper  caught 
my  attention.  The  writer,  a  high  school  pupil,  vented  similar 
vitriolic  feelings  against  the  press.  The  newspaper  had  given 
extensive  front  page  treatment  to  a  scuffle  among  fans  at  a 
school  basketball  game,  terming  the  situation  a  near  riot  while 
praising  the  work  of  a  few  off-duty  policemen  who  quickly 
brought  the  situation  under  control  without  the  necessity  of 
outside  help.  The  same  newspaper,  the  girl  wrote,  had  refused 
a  request  to  send  a  reporter  and  photographer  to  cover  a  tu- 
toring program  for  younger  children  that  her  classmates  were 
conducting  in  an  inner  city  neighborhood. 

No  one  can  work  very  long  in  so  vulnerable  a  profession 
as  journalism  without  experiencing  and  becoming  hardened 
to  criticism.  It's  so  much  a  natural  part  of  the  job  that  the 
press  has  armed  itself  with  an  array  of  explanations,  justifica- 
tions and  defenses  against  irate  politicians,  ignored  school 
girls  and  anyone  else  who  comes  up  with  a  gripe  and  if  these 
defenses  don't  work,  there  is  always  the  ultimate  appeal  to 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Press  freedom,  obviously,  is  a  serious  matter.  Along  with 
other  constitutional  guarantees,  it  has  helped  shape  American 
democracy.  Publishers,  editors  and  reporters  and,  more  re- 
cently, their  colleagues  in  electronic  journalism,  have  fought 
well  to  preserve  this  and  other  rights.  As  a  practical  matter, 
preservation  of  press  freedom  is  not  in  serious  jeopardy  al- 
though vigilance  never  is  out  of  order. 

I  find  it  of  greater  immediate  concern,  if  the  newspaper 
industry  is  to  retain  its  vital  place  in  society,  to  question  wheth- 
er we  are  not  overlooking  a  potentially  more  destructive  ele- 
ment. It  would  appear  safe  to  conclude  the  reason  most  people 
don't  like  us — or  trust  us  or  respect  us — is  not  because  we're 
free  but  because  we're  unresponsive  to  and — yes — even  irre- 
sponsible toward  the  world  we  profess  to  serve. 

When  a  government  less  severe  than  ours  imposes  press 
censorship  or  shuts  down  dissident  publications,  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  people  affected  and  thank  God  it  can't  happen 
here.  But  is  the  net  effect  any  different  if  people  in  the  Phil- 
ippines are  deprived  of  their  newspapers  because  of  martial 
law  or  if  the  people  in  Newark,  N.J..  loose  their  long  respected 
evening  newspaper  because  it  can't  withstand  economic  pres- 
sures? 

The  party! ine  press  monopoly  in  the  Soviet  Union  deprives 
Russian  citizens  of  valuable  diversity  in  opinion.  But  what 
happens  to  diversity  when  major  U.S.  cities  which  once  sup- 
ported several  newspapers  are  reduced  to  having  one  or  two? 


Isn't  it  a  parody  of  real  competition  if  there  are  two — us- 
ually a  morning  and  an  evening  newspaper  published  by  sep- 
arate organizations  or.  more  frequently,  by  the  same  organi- 
zation— and  they  evolve  into  a  situation  where  the  stronger 
becomes  the  pace  setter  and  the  weaker  only  tries  to  imitate 
the  other? 

Although  the  public  at  large  is  probably  unaware  of  it,  the 
journalism  profession  is  now  participating  in  a  lively  discus- 
sion of  roles,  professional  responsibilities,  perspectives  and 
fundamental  changes.  These  self-studies  are  taking  place  with- 
in publishing  organizations,  in  gatherings  of  writers  and  edi- 
tors and  in  the  few  trade  magazines  which  serve  the  industry. 
Seldom  is  the  discussion  considered  newsworthy  enough  for 
general  circulation.  The  press  talks  least  about  itself.  It  re- 
serves the  right  to  air  both  its  dirty  and  its  clean  linen  in  pri- 
vate, a  privilege  it  quite  correctly  denies  others. 

This  is  not  to  say  the  discussion  is  academic  or  meaningless. 
It  has  produced  some  significant  changes.  The  newspaper  you 
read  today — unless  published  by  an  outfit  totally  immune  to 
the  world  around  it — is  quite  different  from  the  one  you  read 
1 0  years  ago. 

The  development  cited  most  frequently  as  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  if  pressures  are  strong  enough  is  the  inte- 
gration of  so  called  black  news  into  the  general  press.  The 
hero  of  "Simply  Heavenly."  a  Broadway  folk  musical  with  an 
all  black  cast,  complained  several  seasons  ago  that  he  had 
been  denied  the  right  to  see  a  flying  saucer  because  Negroes 
couldn't  make  the  front  page  without  killing  someone  or  being 
chased  by  a  mob.  A  small  but  very  capable  cadre  of  black  re- 
porters, recruited  largely  because  of  the  turmoil  in  the  late 
1960s,  has  begun  to  turn  that  situation  around. 

There  still  is  a  long  way  to  go  before  the  nonwhite  view- 
point achieves  real  parity.  A  few  black  editors  in  key  spots 
will  help.  No  longer,  however,  does  a  city  editor  ask  a  re- 
porter returning  with  a  dramatic  story  about  a  fire  rescue — as 
one  asked  me  early  in  my  career — whether  the  persons  in- 
volved were  "white  or  colored"  before  deciding  what  page 
position  the  story  rated  in  the  next  edition. 

Blacks  aren't  the  only  newsmen  getting  involved  with  the 
fields  they  cover.  "Pat"  explanations,  once  accepted  at  face 
value,  no  longer  are  printed  uncritically.  "Official"  explana- 
tions of  events  are  now  questioned.  This  process  may  raise  a 
risk  of  bias  in  an  opposite  direction,  but  overall  objectivity 
suffers  no  more  than  before  and  probably  a  good  deal  less. 


\_^onflicts  of  interest  do  arise  between  a  reporter's  roles  as  a 
concerned  human  being  and  as  a  neutral  observer.  The  pro- 
fession as  a  whole,  however,  is  acutely  conscious  of  this  and 
precise  standards  of  ethics  are  beginning  to  appear.  These 
codes,  if  applied  correctly,  reach  beyond  the  working  level  and 
attach  such  things  as  the  long  standing  conflicts  inherent,  for 
instance,  in  publishers  and  other  newspaper  executives  serving 
as  directors  of  corporations  and  community  agencies.  Front 
office  political  bias  which  colored  many  an  editorial  policy 
slowly  is  being  erased. 

The  dispute  over  so  called  good-news  and  bad  probably  will 
never  end.  The  desire  for  publicity  remains  a  strong  human 
trait  and  resentment  against  unfavorable  exposure  is  even 
greater.  The  woman  who  recently  suggested  I  consider  doing 
"a  positive  story  on  city  crime"  may  not  see  her  inconsistency 
but  it  stands  out  sharply  in  a  newsroom.  Good  newspapers  do 
not  seek  to  be  either  positive  or  negative  but,  more  than  ever 
today,  to  tell  the  truth.  Not  all  readers  understand  that. 


La  Salle,  Winter  1973 
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THE   PRESS  (continued) 


If  previously  ignored  segments  of  society  are  elbowing  their 
way  into  newspaper  columns,  so  also  is  more  complete  treat- 
ment of  several  important  aspects  of  life. 

The  editor  who  scoffed  at  liberally  educated  reporters  and 
who  regarded  something  as  news  only  if  it  "bled,  burned  or 
blew  up"  is  disappearing.  Violence  still  gets  disproportionate 
emphasis  although  it  would  be  dishonest  to  ignore  it.  But  there 
is  a  sincere  effort  in  most  newsrooms  to  cover  the  diversity  of 
other  things  that  interest  and  affect  people.  To  be  sure,  manda- 
tory retirement  policies  have  helped  this  along  as  much  as  if 
not  more  than,  enlightenment  of  existing  management.  The 
surest  route  to  becoming  a  publisher,  however,  remains  being 
born  the  son  of  a  publisher.  Failing  that  stroke  of  luck,  marry- 
ing into  his  family  or  into  a  major  stockholder  helps.  Although 
many  publishing  companies  have  gone  public,  the  industry's 
nepotistic  tendencies  die  hard. 


N, 


One  editor  asked  me 

if  the  persons  were 

"white"  or  "colored" 

before  deciding 

how  to  play  the  story. 


evertheless,  the  development  of  staff  specialists  has  pro- 
duced more  incisive  treatment  of  topics  previously  considered 
beyond  the  purvey  of  the  general  press.  Investigative  reporting 
recognizes  not  only  libel  laws  but  also  limits  dictated  by  in- 
dividual rights.  Muckraking  and  capricious  use  of  the  power 
of  the  press  has  abated.  Business  and  financial  coverage  no 
longer  consists  merely  of  assigning  a  tired  veteran  or  a  trainee 
to  process  handouts  from  advertisers'  public  relations  staffs. 
Religion  merits  more  than  a  cursory  repetition  of  pious  plati- 
tudes. Social  columns  abandon  routine  wedding  announce- 
ments in  favor  of  exploring  elements  of  modern  lifestyle. 
Some  sportswriters  refuse  to  be  lackeys  to  the  teams  they 
cover.  Press  agentry  becomes  less  blatant  in  theatre  and 
amusement  columns.  Pandering  begins  to  erode  from  travel 
writing.  Medicine,  science,  ecology,  education  and  a  host  of 
other  topics  get  serious  treatment. 

Growing  sophistication  and  population  mobility  even  have 
reduced  somewhat  the  previous  emphasis  on  the  "local"  angle. 
The  "Traditionalists"  held  that  the  metropolitan  dailies  could 
impart  world  news  but  the  Podunk  Journal,  alone,  could  tell 
Podunkers  what  happened  in  Podunk.  Of  course  many  metro- 
politan dailies  regarded  their  surroundings  simply  as  an  en- 
larged Podunk.  This  theory  ignored  the  fact  that  few  people 
read  more  than  their  local  newspaper.  As  subscribers'  horizons 
broadened  they  wanted  more  than  parochial  slants  in  their 
reading.  Oddly  enough,  however,  few  newspapers  cover  the 
suburbs  as  extensively  as  they  do  cities.  Regionalism  gets  only 
token  treatment  in  metropolitan  areas.  Local  boosterism,  al- 
though not  as  rampant  as  in  the  past,  survives. 

Such  advances,  encouraging  in  themselves,  tend  to  highlight 
lingering  shortcomings.  While  many  newspapers  can  claim 
sharing  in  them,  few  have  implemented  these  improvements 
quickly  enough.  Even  major  American  newspapers,  for  in- 
stance, offer  a  starvation  diet  of  foreign  news.  Other  inconsis- 
tencies remain.  There's  no  way,  for  instance,  for  the  average 
reader  to  be  sure  if  he's  benefiting  from  probing  questions 
or  being  tested  by  a  "trial  balloon" — ran  item  planted  anony- 
mously to  measure  reaction  or  for  some  other  purpose  a  news 
source  considers  worthy.  Full  disclosure  of  sources  and  cir- 
cumstances of  published  items  seldom  is  standing  policy.  This 
permits  practices  that  strain  integrity  to  its  limits. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  most  newspapers  which  claim 
ability  to  keep  up  with  change  and  new  trends  find  themselves 
reluctant  to  permit  change  in  their  own  operations  except  in 
slow  measured  doses. 
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Even  format  becomes  petrified  when  tradition  resists  adopt- 
ing recognized  advances  in  the  art  of  typography.  Easier  to 
read  six  column  pages  have  displaced  old  fashioned  eight  col- 
umn layouts  in  only  a  few  newspapers,  which,  interestingly 
enough,  just  happen  to  include  some  of  the  more  commercially 
successful.  The  handier  tabloid  size  still  is  regarded  inappro- 
priate for  a  journal  of  quality.  Capital  letters  abound  for  no 
logical  reason  in  headlines.  Color,  which  no  longer  poses  a 
serious  technical  problem,  is  used  sparingly  except  for  adver- 
tisements. Many  photographers  still  rely  on  photo  "clinches" 
and  editors  continue  to  thwart  graphic  creativity  nearly  40 
years  after  Life  magazine  pioneered  photojournalism. 

Television  tries  to  combine  news  with  show  business  and 
concentrates  on  talent  which  commands  the  highest  audience 
rating  irrespective  of  news  sense.  But  it  unquestionably  has 
taken  advantage  of  its  ability  to  outperform  the  print  medium 
in  terms  of  quick  delivery  and  immediacy. 

There  is  little  evidence  on  the  other  hand,  however,  that 
newspapers  have  any  deep  commitment  to  the  written  word's 
unique  ability  to  explore  the  world  of  ideas.  Editorial  and 
opinion  pages  seem  content  to  demonstrate  how  many  ways 
exist  to  say  the  same  thing.  Well  written  essays  with  insights 
into  complicated  subjects  seldom  reach  newspaper  subscribers. 
The  good  feature  story  is  considered  too  demanding  on  limited 
space  in  daily  editions  so  it's  consigned  to  the  Sunday  supple- 
ment. Background  pieces  and  thoughtful  interpretations  take 
second  place  to  so  called  hard  news  in  both  assignment  pri- 
ority and  space  allotment. 


k3pecial  purpose  publications  do  take  up  some  of  the  slack. 
Newsmagazines  do  offer  a  higher  ratio  of  significance  to  space 
used.  But  the  former  exist  in  too  great  a  profusion  to  serve 
the  average  person  with  any  efficiency  and  the  latter  are  de- 
signed to  complement  rather  than  supplant  daily  coverage. 

Much  of  the  reluctance  to  significantly  reshape  the  news- 
paper publisher's  product,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  stems 
from  the  industry's  labor  intensity.  Communications  is  a  per- 
son to  person  process  in  which  machinery  can  serve  only  a 
peripheral  function.  People  at  the  core  of  the  operation  cost 
money;  competition  for  talent  has  raised  the  ante.  The  tradi- 
tional low  salaries  of  the  past  were  forced  to  yield  to  the 
growth  professionalism.  The  rate  of  improvement,  necessary 
as  it  has  been  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  industry,  has 
created  cost  escalation  not  easily  absorbed. 

This  is  a  phenomenon,  however,  that  newspapers  share  with 
other  service  industries,  most  of  which  are  included  in  the 
growth  segment  of  the  national  economy.  The  editor  who  told 
me  newspapers  certainly  aren't  growth  ventures  unfortunately 
was  right;  but  he  didn't  have  to  be.  Without  denying  the  im- 
portance or  the  seriousness  of  the  cost  of  human  labor,  it  is 
possible  to  ask  if,  like  other  problems,  this  one  might  not  just 
be  a  challenge  unmet. 

Handling  a  staff  of  creative  personnel  also  poses  other  con- 
siderations. The  newspaper  industry  cries  for  innovations  like 
the  shortened  work  week  and  continuing  in  service  education. 
So  far  such  notions,  despite  their  logic,  sound  like  outright 
heresay  to  ears  attuned  to  clattering  typewriters  and  the  jangle. 
of  other  newsroom  sounds.  But  like  other  great  ideas,  their 
day  must  come. 

Futurists  predict  newsprint  sooner  or  later  will  give  way  to 
daily  facsimile  transmission  direct  to  subscribers'  homes.  Com- 
puter processed  copy  gathered  from  all  over  the  world  will  be 


fed  instantaneously  to  people  who  demand  their  information 
in  a  hurry.  Something  like  this  is  feasible  now  but  economi- 
cally prohibitive.  Like  other  technological  advances,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  deny  that  it  can  happen.  From  present  vantage 
point,  however,  it  seems  doubtful  that,  when  it  does  come  to 
pass,  it  will  have  the  universal  applicability  that  the  penny 
press  achieved  in  a  short  time.  At  any  rate,  it  is  highly  doubt- 
ful the  newspapers  as  we  know  it  will  disappear  from  our 
daily  lives  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

These  notions  are  not  meant  to  imply  that  the  newspaper 
industry  is  moribund  in  a  world  of  rapid  change.  Like  other 
generalities,  they  must  be  applied  differently  in  individual 
cases.  Moreover,  the  field  still  provides,  by  its  very  nature, 
fertile  ground  for  new  ideas.  Its  history  teaches  that  organi- 
zations willing  to  act  upon  untraditional  notions  thrive  while 
those  locked  into  the  past  decline  and  die.  The  most  serious 
question  at  this  point  seems  to  be  whether  considerations  of  the 
press  as  a  business  will  yield  enough  time  to  those  of  the  press 
as  an  institution. 

It  is  in  its  institutional  capacity  that  the  press  has  been  a 
main  stay  of  a  free  society.  It  is  in  that  capacity  that  it  can 
continue  to. serve.  ■ 


James  P.  Parks,  Jr.,  '55,  has  been  editor-in-chief  of  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  Business  Fortnight,  published  by  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  since  1970.  Previously, 
he  had  served  for  eight  years  as  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
News-Journal  papers  in  Wilmington.  Del. 
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Studio  art,  music  theory  and  composition,  and 
sculpture  are  some  of  the  courses  offered  as  part 
of  an  exciting  new  major  program 


The  FINE  Arts  Find  a  Home 


By  Joseph  Breitner 


AJ  iberal  arts  are  intended  to  provide  a  student  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  man's  cultural  heritage.  Language,  philosophy,  his- 
tory, and  literature  are  the  subjects  students  most  often  men- 
tion in  identifying  the  liberal  arts,  but  the  fine  arts  is  one  they 
mention  the  least. 

That's  probably  because  it  is  a  subject  with  which  they  are 
the  least  familiar. 

Students  at  the  college  are  going  to  have  more  exposure  to 
them  now.  This  year,  La  Salle  initiated  a  major  program  in 
the  fine  arts,  including  courses  in  studio  art  and  music  theory 
and  composition.  Most  of  the  new  courses  concentrate  on  the 
history  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music. 

"I  was  interested  in  such  a  thing  since  I  came  here  five 
years  ago,  but  I  didn't  work  at  it  until  I  was  encouraged  by 
(Chairman  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department)  George  Diehl," 
said  Thomas  Ridington,  assistant  professor  of  art  and  teacher 
of  the  art  history  courses. 

"I  think  art  history  is  necessary  for  a  liberal  arts  college. 

Art  history  is  part  of  a  liberal  arts  education,  by  tradition 

and  right  a  normal  policy  of  any  college  of  arts  and  sciences." 

While  the  art  history  major  is  new  to  La  Salle,  the  study  of 

art  is  not. 

"We've  always  had  art  courses  since  the  early  1960s,  when 
it  was  required  (of  liberal  arts  majors)  to  have  courses  in  art," 
said  Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  president  of  La 
Salle.  "That  was  a  significant  advance  for  an  all-male  college, 
which  typically  neglect  the  aesthetic  side  of  education." 

"Even  from  the  early  '60s,  the  major  was  a  distinct  possi- 
bility beyond  a  single  course  requirement.  Back  in  those  days, 
it  was  a  'Well,  let  us  see'  possibility." 

But  it  was  another  significant  advance  in  1970  that  made 
the  proposal  even  more  feasible:  the  admission  of  full-time 
women  students. 

"We  thought  that  a  significant  number  of  coeds  might  be 
interested  in  it,"  Brother  Burke  explained,  "and  it  grew 
strongly  after  coeds  were  admitted." 

"It  was  high  time  we  had  majors  in  art,"  commented  Diehl. 
"Otherwise,  we'd  exist  as  a  failure  to  academic  progress.  No 
scholar  worth  his  salt  is  going  to  be  content  with  that." 

Two  majors  are  included  in  the  newly-established  Fine  Arts 
Department:  art  history  and  music.  Art  history  requirements 
involve  two  studio  courses,  while  music  majors  study  its 
history  as  well  as  composition. 

The  courses  cover  many  different  specific  periods.  An  art 
history  major  can  take  courses  ranging  from  a  survey  of 
Western  European  architecture  to  Renaissance  art  to  Ameri- 
can art.  Music  curriculum  offers  courses  in  the  development 
of  music  from  ancient  times  to  1750  and  a  study  of  Twen- 
tieth Century  trends. 

And  students  are  availing  themselves  to  the  department's 
offerings. 

"Interest  in  the  arts  has  been  encouraging,  and  the  students 
are  indeed  subscribing  to  them  as  part  of  the  distribution  re- 
quirement (of  the  new  core  curriculum),"  said  Brother  Emery 
Mollenhauer,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  vice  president  of  academic  affairs. 
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"The  whole  idea  is  to  examine  civilization  from  a  different 
point  of  view,"  Ridington  said  of  the  art  history  courses.  "It 
is  distinct  from  straight  history  that  deals  with  political  move- 
ments. It  gets  into  philosophical  and  stylistic  trends  of  periods, 
just  as  there  are  trends  in  the  literature  and  the  politics  of 
a  period. 

"I  think  you  can't  help  but  think  of  it  as  an  end  in  itself, 
but  it  isn't,  just  as  nothing  is  an  end  in  itself.  The  sum  of  the 
parts  is  greater  than  the  whole  in  a  way,  and  much  more  is 
reflected  than  the  individual  (artist  studied).  The  more  we  know 
of  the  surroundings,  the  more  meaningful  the  experience." 

Ridington  doesn't  view  the  study  of  art  from  a  practical 
outlook.  Instead,  he  emphasizes  its  cultural  and  emotional 
values. 

"Art  gains  in  meaning  in  association  with  other  disciplines. 
Man  can't  live  by  one  discipline  alone.  This  year,  more  than 
in  previous  years,  we  realize  this,  not  only  as  far  as  the  broad 
base  is  concerned,  but  the  additional  uplift  it  gives  to  our  lives, 
almost  the  spiritual  uplift.  No  man  in  1972  is  complete  with- 
out it." 

"This  is  a  liberal  arts  college,  and  in  a  liberal  arts  college, 
there  must  be  a  place  for  the  fine  arts."  said  Diehl,  who 
teaches  the  department's  music  courses. 
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iehl's  philosophy  in  studying  music  is  basically  no  dif- 
ferent from  Ridington's  observations  on  the  visual  arts.  He 
sees  an  importance  in  not  only  studying  music  from  a  histori- 
cal perspective  but  in  developing  a  basis  for  increased  en- 
joyment of  listening  and  a  greater  perception  of  music  as  a 
channel  of  creative  expression. 


At  present,  however,  the  music  program  at  La  Salle  will 
remain  somewhat  limited  for  those  students  who  desire  an 
even  more  extensive  background  in  the  subject.  But  upper 
division  music  courses  may  be  taken  at  nearby  Chestnut  Hill 
College,  where  a  full  music  major  program  is  offered.  Several 
La  Salle  students  are  currently  enrolled  in  music  courses  there. 

Diehl  indicated  that  while  there  are  a  number  of  courses 
that  would  have  to  be  taken  at  Chestnut  Hill,  "It's  conceiva- 
ble that  some  courses  at  La  Salle  could  be  substituted." 

He  also  encourages  his  students  to  avail  themselves  to  "cul- 
tural experiences  outside  the  college,"  such  as  concerts  offered 
by  music  academies. 

Students  interested  in  doing  their  own  painting  have  an  out- 
let for  their  talents  on  campus,  however. 


x\bout  50  of  them  are  currently  enrolled  in  an  oil  painting 
course  taught  by  James  Hanes.  assistant  professor  and  the  col- 
lege*s  artist  in  residence. 

While  it  is  a  basic  course  involving  only  the  fundamentals 
of  sketching  and  painting  outdoor  as  well  as  indoor  subjects, 
it  is  one  that  so  far  has  been  over-enrolled,  according  to 
Hanes. 

"Students  need  something  creative  to  do.  I  like  teaching 
art  history,  but  that  hasn't  the  appeal  this  does.  Here,  you 
take  the  course  because  you  want  to  do  it." 

"What  we  try  to  do  here  is  have  the  students  come  in  for 
three  hours,  as  you  can't  get  everything  done  in  three  one- 
hour  classes  a  week.  In  a  canvas  painting,  you  have  to  prepare 
materials,  which  can't  be  done  three  times  a  week.  I  insist  the 
students  learn  the  basics  and  linear  perspective,  but  then  they 
can  do  what  (subjects)  they  want,"  Hanes  said. 

"The  only  way  to  learn  to  paint  is  to  paint." 

"Painting  is  like  a  baby,"  one  student  artist  observed.  "You 
have  to  crawl  before  you  walk.  The  more  you  paint,  the  more 
experience  you  get,  the  better  you  do,  and  the  more  you  can 
develop  your  own  style." 

"There's  a  lot  more  to  painting  than  putting  paint  on  a  can- 
vas," another  said.  "You  look  at  paintings,  and  you'll  come 
out  with  a  shape  that's  terrible,  and  he  (Hanes)  will  tell  you 
how  to  fix  it." 

A  course  in  etching  and  lithography  will  also  be  offered 
when  the  facilities  are  available.  At  the  present  time,  however, 


Hanes  is  more  than  busy  with  his  oil  painting  students.  He 
would  rather  have  a  small  yet  quality  painting  curriculum 
than  a  large  one  at  the  expense  of  excellence. 

He  hopes  that  the  college  will  eventually  be  able  to  open  a 
new  art  studio. 

"Whatever  we  offer,  we  should  give  a  good  account  of  our- 
selves." 

Hanes  has  done  just  that  as  far  as  his  own  accomplishments 
are  concerned.  He's  been  a  professional  painter  for  some  20 
years,  and  his  works  have  been  exhibited  not  only  in  this 
country  but  abroad  as  well.  He  has  taught  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

Since  being  appointed  artist  in  residence  last  year,  he  has 
worked  on  oil  paintings  of  retired  faculty  members.  His  first 
subject  was  former  Athletic  Director  Jim  Henry.  It  wasn't  a 
job  done  easily. 

Henry,  who  lives  in  Avalon.  New  Jersey,  had  to  come  to  La 
Salle  several  times  to  pose  for  Hanes. 

This  year,  he  is  doing  a  portrait  of  Brother  Thomas  Gim- 
born,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  who  recently  retired  as  professor  of  the- 
ology. 
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'ecause  all  the  portraits  he  does  are  large  ones,  Hanes  can 
paint  only  one  a  year.  But  he  anticipates  having  enough  sub- 
jects as  more  members  of  the  faculty  administration  retire. 

Although  the  new  major  course  offerings  are  considered 
permanent,  the  degree  of  student  interest  in  them  will  be  care- 
fully observed  to  determine  how  much  they  appeal  to  pros- 
pective majors. 

"Courses  would  have  to  be  cycled  to  get  students  interes- 
ted," Brother  Emery  remarked.  "My  hope  is  that  there'd  be 
enough  for  an  on-going  offering.  I'm  hoping  the  cooperative 
program  with  Chestnut  Hill  College  will  continue  to  supple- 
ment the  program  in  terms  of  subscription." 

While  there  "probably  won't  be  a  great  demand"  for  art 
curriculum,  the  new  major  is  "holding  its  own  very  well," 
he  said. 

"I  think  we  have  a  good  department.  Much  has  been  due  to 
those  people  and  their  enthusiasm  and  persistence."  ■ 


Joseph  W.  Breitner,  '72,  is  a  staff  assistant  with  the  college's 
News  Bureau. 


The  nucleus  of  the  college's  Fine  Arts  Department  (from  left):  chairman  George  Diehl, 
Tom  Riddington,  and  Jim  Hanes,  who  is  a  Fellow  at  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 
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EXPLORER  SOCCER  TURNS  THE  CORNER 


Coach  Bill  Wilkinson  gestures  to  team:  "Jack  Conboy  thinks  I'm  a  dedicated  coach,"  he  said  at  the  club's  victory  banquet, 
"but  I'm  just  a  guy  enjoying  myself." 


Not  too  many  eyebrows  were  raised 
four  years  ago  when  a  new  La  Salle  soc- 
cer coach  vowed  to  bring  enthusiasm  and 
competitiveness  to  the  Explorer  sport 
which  had  yielded  only  41  victories  over 
the  previous  20  years,  with  not  one  sea- 
son over  .500. 

That  coach  was  Bill  Wilkinson,  and 
that  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  Last 
month,  the  La  Salle  booters  concluded 
their  third  consecutive  winning  campaign 
with  a  fine  9-4-1  mark,  bringing  Wilkin- 
son's four  year  log  to  31-19-5  (.564). 

"As  I  look  back  on  our  1972  battles, 
the  most  obvious  fact  is  that  four  goals 
separated  us  from  an  undefeated  season," 
says  Wilkinson,  in  reference  to  one-goal 
losses  to  NCAA  post  season  tourney  en- 
trant Philadelphia  Textile,  MAC  East 
champion  St.  Joseph's,  MAC  West  cham- 
pion Rider,  and  American  University. 

"One  has  to  view  this  game  philosophi- 
cally though,  and  the  efforts  of  our  play- 
ers put  nine  victories  on  the  board.  Thai's 
not  a  bad  season's  work  by  any  standard." 

For  senior  co-captains  Tom  Ruth  and 
Vince  Gallagher,  two  rugged  fullbacks, 
and  Bud  Bauscher,  the  senior  forward 
who  set  single  season  (11  goals- 1970) 
and  career   (24  goals,   1969-72)   scoring 
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marks,  there  is  a  happy  sense  of  accom- 
plishment. 

"Wilkinson's  been  a  fabulous  coach, 
the  major  factor  in  La  Salle's  soccer 
birth,"  says  Ruth,  one  of  the  new  breed 
for  Explorer  booters.  "I  feel  as  so  many 
of  the  players  do  that  my  game  has  con- 
sistently grown  under  his  direction,  but 
more  important,  is  his  personal  relation- 
ship with  each  of  us.  He's  obviously  in 
command,  we  do  work  hard,  and  we've 
won  with  regularity,  and  through  all  of 
this,  the  coach  seems  more  like  one  of  us, 
than  one  above  us.  That's  the  Wilkinson 
magic." 

Probably  the  best  indication  of  the 
type  of  soccer  now  being  played  at  the 
college  is  that  La  Salle's  32  goals  during 
1  972  were  scored  by  1  3  different  players. 

Talented  ball  control  specialists  like 
junior  Fred  Gauss  and  soph  Bill  John- 
ston sacrificed  individual  glory  for  posi- 
tions as  playmakers.  Their  endeavors  di- 
rectly effected  many  of  the  scores  of 
junior  forwards  Joe  Sabol  (five  goals) 
and  Mark  Simpson  (five  goals)  as  well 
as  senior  Bauscher  (four  goals). 

Other  Explorer  frontliners  experienc- 
ing fine  seasons  were  senior  Wayne  Brad- 
dock  (three  goals),  freshman  Rick  Hoff- 


man (three  goals),  juniors  Tom  McGov- 
ern  and  Mike  Walls,  and  sophomore 
Gene  Overcash. 

While  the  offensive  highlight  of  the 
year  was  a  7-1  pasting  of  Villanova,  the 
La  Salic  defense  was  the  key  in  identi- 
cal 2-1  upsets  of  NCAA  entrant  Drexel 
and  West  Chester  (the  first  Explorer 
triumph  over  the  Rams  ever). 

Fullbacks  Ruth  and  Gallagher,  along 
with  seniors  Jim  Wilkinson  and  Ron  Bie- 
miller  and  sophomore  Brad  Bentz,  and 
senior  goalie  Bill  Hagan  shut  off  opponent 
offensive  efforts  like  never  before. 

American  University's  3-2  victory  over 
the  Explorers  represented  the  top  oppo- 
nent goal  total  for  the  year.  Four  teams 
managed  two  goals  against  the  La  Salle 
defense;  eight  could  score  only  once,  and 
one  was  shutout. 

Next  season,  Wilkinson's  stalwarts  take 
on  a  new  and  impressive  hurdle.  With 
the  addition  of  an  encounter  with  the 
nationally-ranked  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  Franklin  Field,  the  Explorers 
will  be  the  only  Big  Five  School  playing 
all  four  cross-town  rivals. 

The  La  Salle  booters  are  more  than 
capable  of  meeting  such  a  challenge.  The 
Explorers  have  not  only  turned  the  cor- 
ner; they  have  arrived! 

— Joe  Batory 


Receiving  honorary  doctor  of  science  de- 
grees from  La  Salle's  President  Brother 
Daniel  Burke,  at  annual  Fall  Honors  Con- 
vocation, Oct.  22,  were  Maurice  F.  Strong, 
secretary-general  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment; 
Charles  S.  Cameron,  M.D.,  chairman  of  the 
board  at  Hahnemann  Medical  College  and 
noted  cancer-research  specialist,  and 
Loren  Eiseley,  Ph.D.,  internationally-known 
anthropologist  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 


Father  Kieser  Awarded 
Signum  Fidei  Medal 

The  Rev.  Ellwood  E.  Kieser,  C.S.P., 
creator  and  executive  producer  of  the 
highly-successful  television  series,  IN- 
SIGHT, has  been  named  recipient  of  the 
Signum  Fidei  Medal,  the  highest  award 
of  the  college  Alumni  Association. 

Father  Kieser,  a  native  of  Philadelphia 
and  a  1950  graduate  of  La  Salle,  received 
the  31st  annual  award  for  "Contributions 
to  the  Advancement  of  Christian  Princi- 
ples" at  the  association's  annual  awards 
dinner  on  Nov.  17  at  the  College  Union 
Ballroom. 

Some  66  seniors  from  the  college's  day 
and  evening  divisions  were  inducted  into 
the  Alpha  Epsilon  Alumni  Honor  Society 
at  the  dinner,  according  to  the  committee 
chairman,  Robert  W.  Wassel. 

Four  members  of  the  college's  faculty 
and  administration  were  also  inducted 
into  the  society.  They  are:  Mary  E. 
Broderick,  circulation  librarian;  Joseph  J. 
Bernier,  assistant  professor,  psychology; 
Brother  Richard  Hawley,  F.S.C..  assist- 
ant professor,  biology,  and  Francis  J. 
McGovern.  associate  director  of  develop- 
ment. 

Father  Kieser,  a  member  of  the  Paulist 
Fathers — an  order  of  priests  who  special- 
lize  in  serving  those  outside  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  established  an  institute 
of  adult  education  in  theology  at  his  sub- 
urban Los  Angeles  parish  church  of  St. 
Paul  the  Apostle  in  1958.  From  this,  he 
developed  the  idea  to  dramatize  real-life 
situations  on  a  television  series. 

Since  its  introduction  in  September, 
1960,  INSIGHT,  has  attracted  enthusias- 
tic support  of  many  of  Hollywood's  finest 
minds.  It  is  now  the  most  widely-seen 
show  of  its  kind  of  the  world,  playing  on 
250  TV  stations  in  the  U.S.,  South 
America,  Australia,  Canada,  Formosa, 
and  the  Philippines.  (It  appears  at  2:00 
P.M.  on  Saturdays  on  Philadelphia's 
WPVI-TV  (Ch.  6). 

INSIGHT'S  scripts,  all  outspoken, 
probing,  and  thoughtful,  have  depicted 
such  social  problems  as  prejudice,  infi- 
delity, alcoholism,  drugs,  poverty,  rape, 
and  abortion,  among  others.  Guest  stars 
who  have  donated  their  time  for  the  ser- 
ies include  Peter  Fonda,  Gene  Hackman, 
Elizabeth  Ashley,  Carroll  O'Connor,  and 
Geraldine  Brooks. 

One  of  the  1968  INSIGHT  programs, 
"Watts,   Made  out  of  Thread,"  received 


the  American  Film  Festival  Award. 

The  Signum  Fidei  Medal  derives  its 
name  from  the  motto  of  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools — "Sign  of  Faith." 
It  has  been  awarded  each  year  since 
1942.  Recipients  have  included  Bishop 
Fulton  J.  Sheen,  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  the 
Rev.  Leon  Sullivan,  Senator  Eugene 
McCarthy,  and  last  year's  awardee,  the 
Rev.  Melvin  Floyd,  the  Philadelphia  po- 
liceman who  became  nationally-known 
for  his  work  with  youth. 

Ex-lobbyist  describes 
Washington  corruption 

"I  sincerely  felt  I  had  something  to 
say,  and  I  believe  that  the  American 
people  have  the  right  to  know  what  goes 
on  beyond  the  scenes,"  Robert  N.  Winter- 
Berger  told  a  Concert  and  Lecture  Series 
audience  recently. 

Thus  the  author  of  "The  Washington 
Pay-Off"  explained  why  he  exposed  cor- 
ruption among  high-ranking  government 
officials  in  his  controversial  book. 

Speaking  in  the  Union  Theatre  on  Oct. 
3,  Winter-Berger  said,  "Honesty  is  a  scarce 
commodity  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  don't  recall 
an  instance  (in)  which  (a  request  or  pro- 
posal) was  decided  purely  on  its  merits." 

Winter-Berger,  who  witnessed  bribery 
as  a  lobbyist  in  Washington  from  1964  to 
1969,  cited  former  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  House  of  Representatives  Mi- 
nority Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  Na- 
than Voloshen,  aide  to  House  Speaker 
John  W.  McCormack,  as  parties  involved 
in  pay-offs. 

He  recalled  an  instance  in  early  1964 
when,  while  in  McCormack's  office,  John- 
son burst  in  hysterically,  upset  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal.  Win- 
ter-Berger himself  was  ordered  by  the 
president  to  relay  to  Baker  an  offer  of  $1 
million  to  invoke  the  Fifth  Admendment 
(prohibiting  self-incrimination)  at  his 
trial,  which  he  did. 

In  1969,  Winter-Berger  sought  Ford's 
assistance  in  obtaining  an  ambassador- 
ship for  a  client.  Ford,  who  said  he  had 
"no  time"  for  the  request,  reversed  his 
action  after  being  informed  that  the  of- 
fice-seeker had  proposed  a  $30,000  dona- 
tion to  the  Republican  Party  National 
Committee. 

Voloshen,  according  to  Winter-Berger, 


paid  McCormack  $2,500  monthly  for 
the  use  of  the  Speaker's  office,  which  was 
provided  free  for  McCormack  as  part  of 
his  job.  It  was  from  there  where  he  car- 
ried on  business  on  behalf  of  his  clients, 
whom  Winter-Berger  said  were  under- 
world leaders. 

"It  became  apparent  that  money  is  the 
only  factor.  Money,  much  to  my  dismay, 
bought  favors  to  Nathan  Voloshcn's 
friends." 

He  cited  the  peak  years  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  ( 1964-66)  as  a  time  when  pay- 
offs abounded  in  Washington.  Honorable 
discharges  for  stateside  servicemen  were 
obtainable  for  $5,000,  while  $10,000 
could  buy  a  discharge  for  a  GI  overseas. 

"If  you  have  no  money  in  Washington, 
you're  dead,"  he  remarked.  "The  dif- 
ference between  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans is  like  the  difference  between  cancer 
and  tuberculosis." 

Citing  campaign  donations  as  the  rea- 
son why  "organized  crime  has  a  great 
many  offices  in  Washington,"  Winter-Ber- 
ger emphasized  that  there  is  a  need  for 
reform  in  the  ethics  governing  campaign 
funding. 

The  expenses  encountered  by  senators 
and  congressmen  who  maintain  homes  in 
their  native  states  as  well  as  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  also  met  by  mone- 
tary gifts  contributed  during  campaigns, 
he  added. 

"Congress  will  not  police  itself,  and 
Congress  doesn't  want  to  police  itself. 
Many  things  are  illegal  but  not  enforced." 

But  he  warned  that  it  is  difficult  to 
prove  that  a  contribution  is  made  solely 
in  order  to  obtain  a  favor. 

In  addition,  a  congressman  "can't"  be 
re-elected  unless  he  does  favors  for  his 
supporters. 

Noting  that  some  of  the  officials  whose 
dealings  he  exposed  in  "The  Washington 
Pay-Off"  are  among  his  close  friends, 
Winter-Berger  said,  "I  don't  feel  I  be- 
trayed them;  they  betray  the  public  trust." 

When  asked  by  a  student  in  the  au- 
dience about  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
he  remarked,  "The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  corrupt  in  history. 
I'm  afraid  Johnson's  was,  too." 

Winter-Berger  said  the  country  is  "go- 
ing in  the  course  of  a  dictatorship"  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  unless  citizens 
communicate  with  Congress. 


La  Salle,  Winter  1973 
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Rev.  Ellwood  E.  Kieser,  C.S.P.,  '50,  (center)  shows  Signum 
Fidei  Medal  to  alumni  association  president  Robert  J. 
Schaefer,  '54  (left),  and  college's  vice  president  for  public 
affairs,  John  L.  McCloskey,  '48,  who  received  John  Finley 
Medal  for  "outstanding  service  to  college  by  an  alumnus." 


Inducted  into  Alpha  Epsilon  Alumni  Society  by  committee 
chairman  Robert  W.  Wassel,  '66  (left)  were  Francis  J. 
McGovern,  '66,  associate  director  of  development  at  the 
college;  Joseph  J.  Bemier,  assistant  professor,  psychology, 
and  Brother  Richard  Hawley,  assistant  professor,  biology. 
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'36 

Patrick  V.  Maley  retired  recently  after 
teaching  for  25  years  at  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind.  He  had  been  chair- 
man of  the  science  department. 


ji-i-' 
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'38 


♦K 


Michael    C. 
Rainone,    Esq. 


Michael  C.  Rainone,  Esq.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Nationalities  Service 
Center.  He  is  also  currently  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Philadelphia 
Community  College  as  well  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Trial  Lawyers  Association. 
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'48 


'54 


Thomas  J.  Hare  was  recently  appointed  to 
the  full  time  sales  staff  of  Fox  &  Lazo. 
Inc.,  Realtors  in  Camden  and  Burlington 
Counties.  Carl  J.  Salzano  has  been  award- 
ed the  1972  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Writers  Award  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  U.S. 
deceased:   Edward  W.  Ehrlich.  M.D. 


'49 


John   C.   Rosania 


John  C.  Rosania,  a  special  agent  with 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.'s  Quaker  City 
Agency,  has  placed  more  than  two  mil- 
lion dollars  of  insurance  in  1972 


'50 


Gerard  J.  Nolan  has  been  awarded  a 
Commissioner's  Citation  for  leadership 
at  the  Social  Security  Administration's 
Annual  Awards  Ceremony.  This  award 
is  the  highest  award  conferred  upon  em- 
ployees of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. 

deceased:  Honorary  Alumnus  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Adolph  J.  Baum 


'51 


Richard  J.  Stout,  Esq..  has  been  sworn  in 
as  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania. 


'52 

Saul  B.  I- skin  is  the  new  president  of 
Rodder's  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Calif.  Tony  Iapulucci  has  joined  the  fac- 
ulty of  Crossan  School,  Burholme,  Pa. 

'53 

John  Zaccaria  has  been  appointed  vice- 
principal  of  Gillespie  Junior  High  School. 

La  Salle,  Winter  1 973 


Thomas    P. 
Callahan 


Thomas    P.    Callahan    has    been    named 
comptroller  of  ESB  Medcor.  Inc. 


'58 


Air  Force 
presently  ; 
Command 
cal,  and  b; 
Air  Force 
has  been 
District  o 
Federation 
Siegfried 


James   E   Sullivan 


Major    Norman    E.    Katz    is 

issigned  to  the  Air  Training 
which  provides  flying,  techni- 

lsic  military  training  for  U.S. 
personnel.   James   E   Sullivan 

elected    governor    of   the    2nd 

f  the  American  Advertising 
BIRTH:       To     William     B. 

ind  wife,  a  fourth  son.  Luke. 


'59 


Robert  I.  Alotta  has  been  named  director 
of  public  information  of  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Authority.  Brother  Mark  Lowery 
became  the  principal  of  Bishop  Walsh 
High  School,  Cumberland,  Md.  Robert  J. 
Matthews  has  joined  McNeil  Laborato- 
ries, Inc.,  as  assistant  to  the  vice  president. 
Administration. 

'60 

Benedict  Oliver,  F.S.C.,  has  recently  been 
named  principal  of  Central  Catholic  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  after  serving  as  faculty 
member  and  chairman  of  the  Dept.  of 
Fnglish  since  1961.  American  Security  and 
Trust  Co.  has  named  Michael  F.  Ryan  as 
corporate  vice  president.  Joseph  Stephens 
has  been  promoted  to  Plant  Manager, 
American  Can  Co.,  Altaloma,  Calif. 


Brother  Jeremy  McNamara,  F.S.C., 
Provincial  of  the  Baltimore  Dis- 
trict of  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  since  March,  1970,  died 
on  November  25  at  Philadelphia's 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  after  a  three 
week  illnesss.  He  was  47. 

A  native  of  Pittsburgh,  Brother 
McNamara  had  served  as  director 
of  the  Christian  Brothers'  Scholas- 
ticate,  at  Elkins  Park,  for  some 
four  years  prior  to  his  election  as 
provincial.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  faculty  and  basketball  mod- 
erator at  La  Salle  College  High 
School  from  1949  to  1961,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  La  Salle  Col- 
lege Board  of  Trustees. 


'61 


John  P.  McGrath 


9 


John  P.  McGrath  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  product  planning  and  market  de- 
velopment by  Standard  Pressed  Steel  Co.'s 
Industrial  Fastener  Division,  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  Gerald  E.  Scalley  is  director  of  mar- 
keting at  American  Bancservice  Corp., 
Riviera  Beach,  Fla.  Gerald  P.  Wixted  has 
been  appointed  administrator,  training 
and  organization  development,  for  RCA 
Government  and  Commercial  Systems. 
birth:  To  Gerald  E.  Scalley  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  a  son.  Shawn  Edward. 

'62 

Charles  C.  Cammarota,  a  doctorial  candi- 
date at  Rutgers  University,  has  been  select- 
ed to  be  included  in  Marquis  "Who's  Who 
in  ihe  Eust."  Thomas  A.  Cottone  has  been 
promoted  to  Group  Product  Manager 
with  the  R.M.  Hollingshead  Corpora- 
tion. Frank  J.  Sexton  has  been  named 
president  of  Sommer  Maid  Creamery 
of  Doylestown. 
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'63 

Joseph  F.  Lepo  has  been  elected  treasurer 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Young  Windows  Inc.,  Conshohocken. 

'64 

Owen  Killian  recently  received  a  new  title 
of  banking  officer  in  the  metropolitan 
dept.,  the  First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and 
Trust  Company. 


'65 


Dr.  John  D. 
Whiteman 


Dr.  Louis  S.  Grosso  has  been  appointed 
pesticide  toxicologist  for  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency.  James  M.  Kolb 
recently  made  his  first  religious  profession 
as  a  member  of  the  Paulist  Fathers  Com- 
munity. Eugene  F.  Quirk  received  his  doc- 
tor of  philosophy  degree  in  English  from 
the  Univ.  of  Illinois.  Dr.  John  D.  White- 
man  has  joined  Rohm  and  Haas  Company 
and  has  been  assigned  to  the  company's 
Research  Division  at  Bristol,  Pa.  mar- 
riage: James  Paul  McFadden  to  Blair 
Joan  Boyd,  and  James  Saraceni  to  Bon- 
nie Baird. 

'66 

Hugh  Foley,  head  crew  coach  at  Boston 
University,  served  as  one  of  the  selectors 
of  the  14  man  U.S.  Olympic  rowing  team. 
Nicholas  Charles  Kierniesky  was  awarded 
a  Ph.D.  in  experimental  psychology  from 
Tulane  University.  He  is  presently  assist- 
ant professor  at  Mount  Saint  Mary's  Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg.  Md.  and  is  engaged  in 
research  relating  to  brain  function  and  re- 
productive behavior.  Thomas  J.  Murray 
will  serve  as  advance  officer  for  a  U.S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce  Trade  Mission  to  Tur- 
key and  Iran.  He  was  also  recently  ap- 
pointed Chief  of  the  International  Trade 


Division  of  the  Dept.'s  Phila.  Field  Office 
and  elected  president  of  the  International 
Trade  Development  Assoc,  of  Bucks 
County.  James  Francis  Nash,  Ph.D.,  has 
been  appointed  an  assistant  professor  of 
English  in  the  School  of  Humanities  at 
Montclair  State  College.  Robert  Sharkey 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  controller 
at  Narco  Scientific  Industries.  William 
Dale  Sokel  has  completed  a  five  year  tour 
of  military  service  as  a  Navy  helicopter 
pilot.  He  is  presently  working  as  a  federal 
narcotics  agent  for  the  Bureau  of  Narcot- 
ics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  marriage: 
Thomas  J.  Dvorak  to  Joan  E.  Hutchings 
and  William  Dale  Sokel  to  Michelle  Mc- 
Collem 


Thomas  J.  Murray 


'67 

Alfred  G.  Farina  is  presently  employed  by 
Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith, 
Inc.  as  an  account  executive  in  Harrisburg. 
First  Lt.  Joseph  J.  Leigh,  Jr.  received  the 
Army  Commendation  Medal  at  Ft.  Sill, 
Okla.  Al  Marone  joined  the  Milford 
School  District  and  teaches  general  con- 
tracting classes  in  Delaware.  John  J.  No- 
raka  has  entered  the  Robert  Packer  Hos- 
pital School  of  Respiratory  Therapy  in 
Sayre,  Pa.  Nicholas  Panarella  has  been 
named  to  the  dean's  list  at  New  England 
School  of  Law.  marriage:  Victor  Gerard 
Dymowski  to  Sharon  Sue  St.  Clair. 

'68 

James  J.  Clarke  received  a  doctorate  in 
economics  from  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  marriage::  Charles  J.  Potok,  Jr.  to 
Nancy  Gannon,  birth:  To  Lawrence 
Rosbach  and  wife,  Theresa,  a  second 
daughter. 
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'69 


James  J.  Iaquinto 


James  J.  Iaquinto  has  been  named  sales 
administration  manager  with  GAF  Cor- 
poration's Industrial  Products  Division. 
Francis  J  Mills  recently  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  a  staff  clinical  psychologist  at  An- 
cora  Psychiatric  Hospital. 

70 

Howard  J.  Cain  recently  was  promoted  to 
Army  Sergeant  while  serving  with  the  VII 
Corps  Artillery  in  Germany.  Robert  A. 
Lechowicz,  Esq.,  was  admitted  to  the 
Bucks  County  Bar.  Army  Captain  George 
J.  Lordi,  Jr.,  recently  completed  an  orien- 
tation course  for  acting  army  inspectors 
general  at  the  Youngsan  Military  Reserva- 
tion, Seoul.  Korea.  Ronald  F.  O'DriscolI, 
Jr.  received  his  masters  degree  in  English 
from  Niagara  University.  He  is  presently 
attending  Temple  University  School  of 
Law.  marriage:  Charles  J.  Anspach,  Jr., 
to  Margaret  Dale  Dilenno.  John  Francis 
Graham  to  Janet  Lynn  Jacobs. 

71 

Michael  J.  Diccicco  has  been  promoted  to 
Account  Executive  with  Ed  Letven  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  Charles  D.  Marvil,  Jr.,  re- 
ceived a  degree  in  mortuary  science  from 
the  American  Academy,  McAllister  In- 
stitute of  Funeral  Service  in  New  York. 
marriage:  Paul  H.  Muessig  to  Kathryn 
Ann  Zalewski 


72 


^£lM 


Michael    E.    Preston 


Brian  S.  Bauer  has  been  appointed  field 
representative  for  C.  E.  NiehofT  &  Co. 
Army  2nd  Lt.  Frank  J.  Berlingis  com- 
pleted an  eight-week  Medical  Service 
Corps  officer  basic  course  at  the  Medical 
Field  Service  School.  Brooke  Army  Medi- 
cal Center,  Ft.  Sam  Houston.  Tex.  Francis 
Kolpak  was  awarded  a  fellowship  in  bio- 
chemistry at  Case  Western  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Army  2nd  Lt.  James  F. 
Leigh  recently  completed  a  12  week  field 
artillery  officer  basic  course  at  the  Army 
Field  Artillery  School.  Ft.  Sill,  Okla. 
Michael  E.  Preston  has  been  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  upon  graduation  from  Officer  Train- 
ing School  at  Lackland  AFB.  Texas. 
marriage:  Eugene  J.  Allen,  Jr.  to  Mar- 
lene  E.  Sikina.  marriage:  Richard  A.  L. 
Caldarola  to  Nancy  T.  Althouse.  mar- 
riage: Edward  V.  Quinn,  Jr.  to  Miss 
Rodowicz. 
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"When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 
and  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field." 


-William  Shakespeare  (1564-1616) 
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THE  GREENING  OF  A  MAYOR 


By  John  P.  McLaughlin 


Wilmington's  Thomas  C.  Maloney  '64  pulled  off  two  major  upsets  to 
become  the  youngest  head  of  a  major  city  in  America.  Now  he  faces 
all  the  nerve-wracking  urban  problems. 


VIETNAM: 

IS  THERE  HOPE 

FOR  PEACE? 


By  Kenneth  L.  Hil 


J.  he  two  questions  most  frequently  asked  about  the  Vietnam 
cease-fire  is — will  it  work  and,  if  not,  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequences. Unfortunately  the  question  is  difficult  to  answer  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  complex  factors  and  the  written 
agreement  is  in  certain  respects  seriously  defective.  As  with 
any  treaty,  however,  the  written  document  is  less  important 
than  the  intentions  of  the  governments  involved. 

What  we  do  not  know  is  whether  North  Vietnam  is  willing 
to  settle  for  less  than  it  originally  wanted,  namely,  a  united 
Vietnam  under  one  government.  Nor  do  we  know  how  the 
Saigon  government  intends  to  cope  with  the  Viet  Cong  who 
have  fought  so  long  for  a  Communist  victory.  Of  course,  the 
wishes  of  the  North  and  South  Vietnamese  governments  must 
be  tempered  by  the  needs  of  the  global  powers. 

The  endorsement  of  the  cease-fire  by  Soviet  Russia  and 
China  can  be  crucially  important.  If  the  two  Communist  gov- 
ernments are  unwilling  to  support  a  resumption  of  hostilities, 
that  should  be  sufficient  to  dissuade  North  Vietnam  from 
launching  a  large  scale  attack  against  South  Vietnam,  al- 
though a  low  level  of  conflict  can  be  expected  to  continue  for 
some  time  to  come. 

The  claim  that  North  Vietnam  has  remained  relatively  in- 
dependent in  the  Sino-Soviet  dispute  and  can  therefore  deter- 
mine its  own  policies  is  less  important  than  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sia and  China  have  provided  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Viet  Cong  with  massive  military  and  economic  assistance.  If 
it  is  true  that  Vietnam's  unification  is  less  important  to  China 
and  Russia  than  their  desire  to  improve  relations  with  the 
United  States,  this  choice  will  greatly  influence  Hanoi's  policies. 

Some  commentators  have  expressed  hope  that  the  Vietnam 
cease-fire  agreement  may  work  at  least  as  well  as  the  agree- 
ment ending  the  Korean  conflict.  However,  the  dissimilarities 
between  the  two  situations  are  more  important  than  their 
similarities.  There  may  be  different  interpretations  concerning 
the  legal  nature  of  Korea's  dividing  line  but  time  has  helped 
legitimatize  the  division  and  the  38th  parallel  is  accepted  on  a 
de  facto  basis.  Although  Korea  remains  as  a  "high  potential" 
tension  area,  certain  diplomatic  rules  have  been  established 
and  although  these  rules  are  more  implicit  than  explicit  they 
do  act  as  guidelines  that  policy  makers  may  follow. 

In  Vietnam  the  17th  parallel  remains  a  source  of  major  con- 
troversy and  indeed  much  of  the  "Vietnam  debate"  in  the 
United  States  has  centered  around  the  largely  irrelevant  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  1  7th  parallel  is  a  "temporary  demarcation 
line"  or  a  de  facto  boundary. 

The  one  obvious  major  defect  in  the  January  Vietnam 
cease-fire  agreement  is  that  it  still  leaves  unanswered  many 
questions  that  the  1954  cease-fire  agreement  either  ignored  or 
dealt  with  inadequately.  Indeed,  the  link  between  the  two  can 
be  seen  in  Article  I  of  the  January  agreement  which  states  that 
"the  United  States  and  all  other  countries  will  respect  the  in- 

If  China  and  Soviet  Russia  insist  that  Hanoi  adopt  a  more 
moderate  posture  there  may  then  be  a  diminution  in  the  im- 
portance of  military  means.  If  the  North  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment cannot  use  their  full  military  might  in  the  South  it  may 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  rebuild  its  devastated  country. 

What  can  the  United  States  do  if  North  Vietnam  seriously 
violates  the  cease-fire  agreement.  Under  no  conditions  would 
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VIETNAM  (continued) 

The  war  has  been  incredibly  costly  to  North  Vietnam 


dependence,  sovereignty,  unity  and  territorial  integrity  of  Viet- 
nam as  recognized  by  the  1954  Geneva  Agreements  on  Viet- 
nam." If  that  provision  had  been  adhered  to  there  would  not 
have  been  a  resumption  of  hostilities. 


\_>anada's  Foreign  Minister,  reflecting  on  his  nation's  sad  ex- 
perience as  a  member  of  the  1954  International  Control  Com- 
mission, has  characterized  the  January  agreement  as  a  "closed 
circuit  system."  By  this  he  meant  that  Communist  complaints 
about  cease-fire  violations  would  be  supported  by  Communist 
nations  and  denounced  by  non-Communist  nations  and  com- 
plaints lodged  by  the  Saigon  government  would  probably  be 
rejected  by  the  Communist  participants  on  the  International 
Control  Commission.  The  latter,  composed  of  Canada,  Indo- 
nesia, Poland  and  Hungary,  is  responsible  for  implementing 
the  cease-fire  agreement  but  unfortunately  the  Commission 
operates  on  the  unanimity  principle  and  is  therefore  doomed 
to  failure.  The  Commission  recently  completed  its  first  full 
scale  field  investigation  of  fighting  near  the  central  coastal 
port  of  Sa  Huynh.  A  split  vote  prevented  the  Commission 
from  filing  a  report. 

Will  the  January  1972  cease-fire  agreement  work?  The  an- 
swer of  course  must  be  ambivalent.  The  cease-fire  agreement 
is  not  a  peace  settlement  and  we  can  expect  continued  ani- 
mosity between  North  and  South  Vietnam  and  frequent  mili- 
tary clashes.  The  extent,  intensity  and  level  of  these  clashes 
will  be  determined  by  several  factors. 

One,  of  course,  is  the  strength  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
government.  The  government  has  been  tested  more  than  its 
critics  realize  but  President  Thieu's  political  base  is  still  too 
narrow.  He  must  implement  policies  to  broaden  his  support 
and  his  administration  must  make  room  for  those  individuals 
who  do  not  necessarily  share  his  political  views. 

A  second  factor  is  the  presence  of  145,000  North  Vietnam- 
ese troops  in  South  Vietnam.  The  presence  of  these  troops 
means  that  certain  areas  of  South  Vietnam  will  remain  under 
Communist  control  and  there  is,  of  course,  also  the  danger  of 
a  military  confrontation  between  the  two  sides  quickly  esca- 
lating to  a  high  level  of  violence  although  the  probability  of 
this  happening  is  not  very  great. 

A  third  factor  is  what  the  Saigon  government  decides  to  do 
about  areas  under  Communist  control.  If  it  relies  upon  mili- 
tary power  to  oust  the  Communists  the  North  Vietnamese 
troops  will  undoubtedly  do  what  they  can  to  prevent  this. 
Another  option  open  to  President  Thieu  is  to  have  local  elec- 
tions (we  can  be  fairly  confident  that  the  elections  called  for  in 
Article  9B,  Chapter  IV,  will  not  be  carried  out)  that  would 
allow  popularly  elected  Communists  to  legitimately  exercise 
the  power  of  their  office.  Such  a  policy  would  in  many  cases 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  recognition  and  confirmation 
of  existing  realities. 

For  the  United  States  the  immediate  benefits  of  the  cease- 
fire agreement  are  the  withdrawal  of  American  military  per- 
sonnel and  the  return  of  the  prisoners  of  war.  The  deep 
wounds  that  have  divided  our  democracy  can  begin  to  heal. 
The  end  of  our  military  participation  in  the  Vietnam  war  will 
not  however  resolve  our  difficult  domestic  problems.  Too 
many  people,  both  academicians  and  governmental  officials, 
have  naively  assumed  that  our  urban  problems  (to  cite  just 


one  example)  will  begin  to  disappear  as  we  disengage  from 
Vietnam.  Our  urban  problems  will  be  with  us  for  some  time 
to  come. 

There  is  also  some  hope  that  the  cease-fire  agreement  will 
work  because  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
The  idea  that  the  North  Vietnamese  can  go  on  fighting  for 
years  and  years  because  of  their  unity  and  dedication  is  one  of 
the  great  myths  of  this  tragic  war.  The  idea  that  every  North 
Vietnamese  is  willing  to  endure  endless  sacrifices  for  an  end- 
less period  of  time  is,  of  course,  nonsense.  Even  if  we  assume 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  been  one  hundred  percent 
correct  and  that  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam  have 
been  totally  at  fault  one  must  still  ask  about  the  incredible 
costs  of  war  to  North  Vietnam. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  North  Vienamese  have  invest- 
ed heavily  in  their  conflict  with  the  South.  Their  casualty  list 
is  appallingly  long.  Their  country  has  been  systematically 
bombed,  their  economy  shattered,  their  economic  develop- 
ment arrested,  and  for  these  terrible  costs  what  have  they 
achieved?  President  Thieu  remains  in  power.  There  will  be  no 
coalition  government.  The  Communists  have  made  few  politi- 
cal gains  in  South  Vietnam.  If  the  Communists  should  succeed 
in  gaining  control  over  South  Vietnam  they  will  do  so  only  as 
a  result  of  a  military,  not  a  political,  victory. 
President  Nixon  send  American  combat  troops  back  into 
South  Vietnam.  He  might  again  rely  on  American  air  power 
but  even  this  is  unlikely.  We  can  supply  South  Vietnam  with 
whatever  military  equipment  is  required  and  we  could  also 
seek  the  cooperation  of  China  and  Soviet  Russia. 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  help  rebuild  North  Vietnam's 
economy  is  basically  an  effort  on  his  part  to  have  some  in- 
fluence on  North  Vietnamese  policies.  Obviously,  aid  could 
not  be  extended  if  Hanoi  seriously  violates  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment. Whether  our  aid  offer  can  be  used  to  influence  Hanoi's 
policies  depends  on  the  divisions,  if  any,  among  North  Viet- 
namese leaders.  There  are  several  recognized  factions  among 
the  elite  members  of  the  Communist  party.  In  the  past  the 
"hard  line"  faction  has  been  dominant  but  there  are  some  in- 
dications that  this  group  may  be  losing  some  of  its  influence. 

In  February  a  Laotian  cease-fire  agreement  was  signed  by 
the  Lao  government  and  the  Pathet  Lao.  However,  as  in  the 
past,  peace  in  Laos  will  be  determined  by  the  course  of  events 
in  North  and  South  Vietnam.  If  North  Vietnam  continues  to 
send  men  and  equipment  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  the  Lao- 
tian cease-fire  agreement  will  not  work. 
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,n  Cambodia,  the  prospects  for  a  cease-fire  are  not  at  all 
bright.  American  planes  continue  to  carry  out  air  strikes  at 
the  request  of  the  Lon  Nol  government  but  these  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  a  Communist  victory.  The  Chinese  con- 
tinue to  recognize  Prince  Sihanouk,  who  now  lives  in  China, 
as  the  legitimate  leader  in  Cambodia  and  they  may  continue 
to  support  the  Communist  effort  to  overthrow  the  Lon  Nol 
government. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  peoples  of  Indochina  will 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  peace  but  the  Vietnamese  and  Laotian 
cease-fire  agreements  may  bring  that  time  a  little  closer. 

Mr.  Hill,  an  assistant  professor  of  political  science  at  the  col- 
lege, holds  degrees  from  Hofstra  and  New  York  Universities. 


A  LETTER  TO  IRELAND: 


Report  on  the  Arrival  of  the  Uppity  Women 

edited  by  Minna  F.  Weinstein,  Ph.D. 


[Several  weeks  ago  a  report  out  of  Dublin  revealed  that 
Prime  Minister  Jack  Lynch's  Fianna  Fail  party  had  added  to 
its  platform  for  re-election  a  proposal  banning  discrimination 
aginst  women  and  setting  up  procedures  whereby  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  would  be  mandated  within  five  years.  The 
PM's  plan  would  go  so  far  as  to  end  forced  retirement  of 
women  upon  marriage.  What  is  not  well  known  either  here  in 
the  United  States  or  in  the  Irish  Republic  itself  is  that  the 
decision  to  support  such  a  drastic  departure  from  Irish  tradi- 
tion came  as  a  result  of  a  report  based  on  the  experience  of 
La  Salle  College  where  women  were  admitted  into  the  day 
school  some  three  years  ago.  When  the  Prime  Minister  began 
first  to  search  for  some  kind  of  novelty  which  would  advertise 
how  up-to-date  and  contemporary  his  Soldiers  of  Destiny 
really   were,   he   settled   on    the   curious  American    issue    of 
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"women's  liberation."  so-called.  Rather  than  leap  first  and 
mourn  after,  Lynch  looked  around  for  an  authentic  Irish  ex- 
perience to  draw  upon.  No  surprise  then  that  he  should  have 
contacted  a  well-known,  highly-placed  person  at  La  Salle 
College  who  undertook  the  report  which  is  reproduced  below. 
The  only  American  copy  of  this  document  was  delivered 
into  my  possession  by  its  author  who  has  exacted  from  me  a 
promise  of  complete  and  eternal  secrecy  although  the  author 
did  grant  me  permission  to  publish  the  results  of  the  survey 
of  three  years'  of  women  at  La  Salle  College.  M.F.W.] 


Dr.  Weinstein,  an  associate  professor  of  history  as  a  past  re- 
cipient of  one  of  the  coveted  Lindhack  Awards  for  distin- 
guished teaching,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  LA  SALLE. 


continued 


IRELAND  LETTER  (continued) 


The  "dating  service"  project  was  cancelled 


Mr.  Jack  L\nch 

Prime  Minister 

Republic  of  Ireland 

Dublin.  Ireland 

Dear  Mr.  Prime  Minister: 

Let  me  express  once  again  how  proud  we  at  La  Salle 
College  are  to  have  been  invited  to  share  the  results  of  some 
of  our  recent  experiences  with  our  cousins  in  Ireland. 

La  Salle's  experiment  in  co-education  actually  began  in  the 
e\ening  division  program  before  it  was  attempted  in  the  day — 
the  gentlemen  of  the  evening  are  more  mature  and  more 
adaptable,  you  see.  Beginning  with  September,  1970,  (after 
more  than  one  hundred  years  as  an  all  male  institution  ) 
women  students  were  welcomed  into  the  day  school  both  as 
transfer  students  and  as  new  freshmen (w omen?  ) . 

Numerous  attempts  were  made  to  prepare  for  the  arrival 
of  the  ladie>:  skim  milk  and  yogurt  in  the  cafeteria  and  snack 
bar.  ironing  boards  and  washing  machines  placed  in  what 
would  now  be  women's  residence  halls,  and  soon. 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  make  the  girls  feel  at  home  on  our 
campus,  more  women  were  added  to  the  faculty.  In  the  past 
three  years.  only  869S   of  the  new  appointments  have  been 
men:  a  total  of  eight  women  were  added  to  the  La  Salle 
College  faculty  bringing  the  number  to  fully  9^  of  the  entire 
teaching  staff  of  the  day  school.  At  the  moment  the  student 
body  is  22 %   female  and  we  are  hoping  that  will  increase  to 
30%  after  the  Class  of  1977  matriculates. 

One  area  of  concern  was  so  successfully  settled  that  the 
method  became  a  model  for  us  in  other  situations:  the  Dean 
of  Women.  We  would  need  a  Dean  of  Women,  of  course. 
However,  titles  like  Dean  of  Men  and  Dean  of  Women  are 
out-moded,  we  learned,  and  so  we  changed  the  titles.  Instead 
of  a  Dean  of  Men,  we  created  the  office  of  Dean  of  Students 
and  in  place  of  a  Dean  of  Women  we  invented  the  Dean  of 
Student  Life  Programs:  she  was  emphatically  not  the  Dean  of 
Women.  Since  then,  the  Dean  of  Students  (nee  Dean  of  Men) 
has  gone  on  to  another  academic  post  and  the  Dean  of 
Student  Life  Programs  has  been  named  Dean  of  Students, 
which  is  to  say.  the  Dean  of  Men  is  a  woman — a  genuine  first 
for  La  Salle. 


because  there  were  no  pink  IBM  cards 


Next  we  updated  our  athletic  program  so  as  to  bring  the 
new  students  more  fully  into  the  life  of  our  College.  In  the 
very  first  year  of  co-education,  we  created  an  inter-collegiate, 
varsity  women's  basketball  team.  The  girls  were  very 
cooperative,  traveled  to  games  in  their  own  cars,  worked 
out  with  only  a  student  coach,  and,  as  rumor  has  it,  made  their 
own  uniforms.  They  were  a  resilient  lot.  With  very  little 
money  expended  on  them  by  the  institution,  they  managed 
to  gain  a  win-loss  record  nearly  identical  to  that  of  the  men's 
varsity  team.  Our  conclusion  has  been  the  same  one  you 
would  probably  reach  also:  we  will  have  seven  inter-collegiate 
women's  sports  next  year  and  the  girls  will  use  their  own 
cars  to  go  to  meets  and  make  their  own  uniforms.  We  are 
confident  of  a  record  just  as  fine  as  in  the  past! 

The  most  perplexing  problem  of  all  was  that  of  curriculum 
revision.  How  could  we  revise  our  courses  to  make  them 
more  consistent  with  the  new  La  Salle,  the  co-ed  La  Salle?  The 
English  Department  considered  dropping  its  course, 
"Images  of  Man."  and  replacing  it  with  a  totally  new  one: 
"Ribs  of  Man."  The  Psychology  Department  worked  up  a  new 
offering  to  aid  our  men  students  in  better  understanding  the  new 
feminism:  "Psychology  of  Women,  or  Coping  with  Medea." 
The  School  of  Business  toyed  with  the  possibility  of 
introducing  typing  and  stenography  and  the  History 
Department  promised  to  expand  its  present  three  credit 
course  in  Military  History  to  a  four  credit  offering  that  would 
include  "The  War  of  the  Sexes."  The  Drama  Department 
gave  in  to  the  growing  pressure  from  certain  administrators 
and  prepared  a  course  to  be  called  "Sex  Roles." 

However,  despite  all  the  good  will  that  such  new  programs 
imply,  the  revisions  have  not  been  implemented.  We  are 
still  hopeful  that  some  of  them  can  ultimately  be  given,  but 
for  the  time  being  they  have  been  held  over  in  various 
committees  along  the  way.  Obviously,  we  cannot  race  into 
such  drastically  different  courses  until  we  are  certain  that  a 
need  exists  and  that  professionally  qualified  staff  are  available 
to  teach  them.  But  there  is  one  part  of  the  College  where 
such  academic  considerations  can  be  more  quickly  disposed 
of:  the  Department  of  Military  Science.  The  U.S.  Army  has 
allowed  for  the  integration  of  women  into  reserve  officer 
training  units  and  so  we  have  women  cadets  at  La  Salle. 

The  success  of  the  ROTC  approach  led  other  departments 


of  the  College  which  are  only  partially  academic  to  imitate  the 
Colonel's  plan.  The  Masque,  for  example,  considered 
departing  from  its  usual  drama  fare  and  putting  on.  instead, 
plays  like  Stalag  17.  Men  in  White.  Mister  Roberts.  The  Basic 
Training  of  Pavlo  Hummel.  That  Championship  Season — all  by 
way  of  helping  the  women  to  acclimate  themselves  better  to 
the  La  Salle  atmosphere.  The  student  newspaper.  The 
Collegian,  planned  to  introduce  a  women's  page,  but 
abandoned  the  notion  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  discriminatory. 
The  Counseling  Center  was  encouraged  to  provide  a 
counseling  service  specifically  directed  to  women's  problems 
and  career  planning  for  women,  but  staff  considerations 
prevented  that  idea  from  being  carried  out.  However,  now 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  over,  we  hope  to  reassign  the 
draft  counselor  to  the  post  of  women's  counselor.  The 
Computer  Center  gave  thought  to  providing  a  dating  service, 
but  the  project  had  to  be  passed  over  because  there  were 
no  pink  IBM  cards.  One  of  the  fraternities  proposed  setting  up 
a  car  parking  service  to  help  the  girls  out.  None  of  these 
ideas  came  to  fruition,  but  the  important  thing  is  that  the 
women  surely  appreciated  the  thoughtfulness  shown  by  their 
hosts. 

I  think  you  can  see,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  that  our 
experiment  in  co-education  at  La  Salle  has  been  a  triumphant 
one.  The  primary  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  admitting 
women  changed  nothing  at  all  in  our  life  styles,  our  campus 
arrangements,  our  courses,  our  major  programs,  or  our 
student  activities  areas.  Even  fashions  in  clothing  have  been 
undisturbed  since  the  men  and  women  dress  exactly  alike. 
Except  for  the  yogurt,  we  have  not  had  to  offer  anything 
new  or  different  to  accommodate  the  girls.  I  believe  you  will 
find  that  an  identically  ideal  situation  can  be  created  in  the 
Republic  of  Ireland.  The  point  is  to  proclaim  an  end  to 
discrimination  and  then  maintain  business  as  usual. 

I  pray  that  all  of  this  has  been  of  some  help  to  you  and 
your  colleagues  and  I  wish  you  every  success  in  coming  trials. 

Your  friend, 

[N.B.  In  national  elections  held  on  February  28,  1973,  Jack 
Lynch's  Fianna  Fail  lost  its  bid  to  lead  Ireland  for  another 
term.     M.F.W.] 
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THE  M  A  C  SWIMMING  CHAMPIONSHIPS 

Bucknell  retained  its  title  but  the  real  winners  were 

the  Explorers  who  had  the  opportunity  to  showcase  their 

sparkling  new  Joseph  Kirk  Memorial  Pool. 


There  were  probably  as  many  different  emo- 
tions elicited  by  the  Middle  Atlantic  Confer- 
ence Championships  in  March  as  there  were 
swimmers  entered  in  the  three  day  meet — 
200  athletes  representing  11  Eastern  colleges 
and  universities.  For  Jeff  Hurley  (on  victory 
stand,  opposite  page),  it  was  the  euphoria 
known  only  to  an  18  year-old  freshman  who 
had  just  upset  the  defending  MAC  champion 
in  the  100  backstroke,  setting  conference, 
pool,  and  college  records  of  54.8  in  the  proc- 
ess. For  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerhart  Barth  (at  right, 


operating  a  "Kyroscope,"  a  device  which  can 
break  times  down  to  one/ten  thousandth  of  a 
second),  there  was  that  special  pride  that 
comes  from  watching  their  son,  Gerry,  another 
La  Salle  freshman,  finish  a  strong  third  in  the 
200  breaststroke — a  scant  15/100ths  of  a  sec- 
ond behind  the  winner.  For  Jack  Lumsden's 
Explorers,  who  finished  second  (531-361)  be- 
hind Bucknell  in  the  team  standings,  and  the 
college's  Athletic  Department,  who  ran  a 
first-class  event,  it  was  a  job  well-done. 
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THE  EDUCATION  EXPLOSION 


By  Robert  S.  Lyons  Jr. 


Exciting  changes  have  permeated  the  College  s 

helping  behind 


When  Dr.  Gary  Clabaugh  took  over  as  chairman  of  the 
college's  education  department  a  few  years  ago,  someone  told 
him  that  there  was  an  Education  Alumni  Association  in  ex- 
istance. 

"I  said,  'Oh,'  "  recalls  Clabaugh,  expecting  to  find,  as  he 
put  it,  a  group  of  ten  fellows  sitting  around  reminiscing  once 
or  twice  a  year.  "Boy  was  I  surprised.  They  turned  out  to 
be  anything  but  that.  They  turned  out  to  be  an  extremely  ac- 
tive group  interested  in  cooperating  in  any  way  they  can. 

"I  suspect  that  we  probably  have  a  more  active  alumni 
than  anywhere  else.  What  generated  it,  I'm  not  sure.  But 
whatever  it  was,  I'm  grateful  for  it." 

The  object  of  Clabaugh's  appreciation  is  an  extremely 
dedicated  group  of  some  200  former  education  majors,  most 
of  them  working  among  some  1,000  La  Salle  College  alumni 
in  Philadelphia's  Public  School  System. 

"When  something  turns  up  worthwhile  educationally  in  this 
town,"  says  the  Association's  executive  assistant  Frederick  J. 
Leinhauser,  '57,  "It  seems  that  a  La  Salle  guy  is  involved 
with  it." 

The  Alumni  Education  Association  was  formed  by  some 
40  charter  members  in  1967.  "After  Brother  Azarius  died," 
recalls  Leinhauser,  "we  wanted  to  keep  what  had  been  an 
informal   group  going.  We  sent   out  cards,   got   a   favorable 


Education  Alumni  president  Francis  J.  Hoban,  '51  (left),  checks 
membership  figures  with  group's  executive  assistant  Frederick  J. 
Leinhauser,  '57  (center),  and  vice  president  William  J.  Deery,  '50. 


response,  and  just  built  it  from  there." 

The  Association  was  formed  with  the  goal  "To  Keep  the 
name  of  La  Salle  prominent  in  education."  Since  then,  the 
group  has  done  virtually  everything  but  erase  the  blackboards 
in  College  Hall. 

"But  there  wouldn't  be  any  such  thing  if  it  wasn't  for 
Leinhauser,"  says  former  Alumni  Association  president  Daniel 
H.  Kane,  '49.  "Fred  deserves  a  lion's  share  of  the  credit.  He's 
the  one  who  keeps  everyone  up  to  date  with  the  newsletters 
and  directories." 

"Fred  IS  the  Education  Alumni,"  adds  Francis  J.  Hoban, 
'51,  the  Association's  current  president. 

"In  terms  of  specific  support,  they  have  been  most  helpful 
with  our  student  teaching  program,"  says  Clabaugh.  "Gener- 
ally, they  have  been  valuable  by  just  standing  there  and  saying, 
'Here  we  are.  Whatever  you  want  to  do  we  will  help,'  and 
meaning  it." 

Clabaugh  was  "dumbfounded"  last  year  when  the  Education 
Alumni  presented  him  with  a  $500  check  for  improving  stu- 
dent teaching  facilities.  "I  thought  it  was  remarkable.  An 
unsolicited  gift  from  people  who  are  obviously  not  wealthy." 

The  Association  has  recognized  outstanding  achievement 
by  offering  the  "St.  John  Baptist  de  La  Salle  Distinguished 
Teacher  Award"  and  an  "Outstanding  Service  Award"  in 
alternate  years.  John  A.  Ryan,  '51,  chief  negotiator  for  the 
Philadelphia  Federation  of  Teachers,  and  James  P.  Sanzare, 
'53,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Council  for  Social  Studies, 
received  the  first  two  "Distinguished  Teacher"  honors.  Bernard 
F.  Rafferty,  '48,  principal  of  Philadelphia's  Abraham  Lincoln 
High  School,  won  the  first  "Outstanding  Service"  award. 

Honorary  members  of  the  Education  Alumni  include  such 
distinguished  educators  as  Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C., 
La  Salle's  President;  Matthew  W.  Constanzo,  superintendent 
of  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  and  Msgr.  Francis  B.  Schulte, 
superintendent  of  Philadelphia's  Archdiocesan  School  System. 
The  unique  rapport  between  the  Education  Department  and 
Alumni  was  best  evinced  three  years  ago  when  the  Association 
submitted  a  detailed  list  of  suggestions  to  Clabaugh.  Included 
were  recommendations  for  a  new  graduate  program,  courses 
in  elementary  education,  and  a  revised  student  teaching 
program. 

"Their  suggestions  were  very  much  along  the  same  lines  that 
the  department  was  thinking,"  says  Clabaugh.  "That  report 
really  helped  to  galvanize  our  efforts." 

Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  both  the  Education  Depart- 
ment and  Alumni  have  not  only  grown,  but  have  become 
much  more  professionally-oriented.  It  wasn't  always  that  way. 
"Until  recently,"  explains  Kane,  "we  felt  that  the  education 
department  was  a  stepchild  of  the  school — much  like  the 
business  area.  It  seems  that  Brother  "A"  was  tolerated,  not 
encouraged." 
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Education  Department  and 

he  scenes  is  a  dedicated  Alumni  Group. 


Until  very  recently,  La  Salle's  teacher  certification  program 
was  limited  exclusively  to  programs  on  the  secondary  school 
level.  Since  then,  cooperative  programs  have  been  established 
in  elementary  education  with  Chestnut  Hill  College  and  in 
business  education  with  St.  Joseph's  College.  Next  September, 
the  college  will  introduce  two  new  programs — one,  a  unique 
new  concept  leading  to  teacher  certification  in  special  educa- 
tion, and  the  college's  first  program  leading  to  a  master's 
degree  in  education. 

Under  the  Special  Education  Program,  believed  to  be  the 
first  of  its  type  offered  anywhere,  students  will  simultaneously 
become  certified  to  teach  in  three  areas  of  special  education — 
the  mentally  retarded,  emotionally  disturbed,  and  physically 
handicapped. 

"Such  a  program  to  teach  children  with  multiple  handicaps 
is  unprecedented,"  explains  Clabaugh.  "Ordinarily,  colleges 
grant  individual  certification  in  only  one  of  five  specialized 
fields — either  mentally  retarded,  emotionally  disturbed,  phy- 
sically handicapped,  hearing  handicapped,  or  visually 
handicapped." 

Pennsylvania's  Department  of  Education  approved  La 
Salle's  program  over  proposals  submitted  by  other  colleges 
"primarily  because  of  the  innovative  nature  of  the  multiple- 
handicapped   approach." 

And  how  enthusiastic  are  La  Salle  students  about  Special 
Education? 

"Frankly,  I  was  surprised  at  the  response  after  we  set  up 
a  pilot  program,"  says  Clabaugh.  "Almost  universally,  stu- 
dents did  not  come  back  and  say,  'I  can't  hack  this,'  but  they 
said,  'This  is  what  I  want  to  do.' 

"Special  Education  is  the  most  difficult  field  of  education. 
You  cannot  be  oversolicitous  or  overwhelmed  by  the  sight 
of  literally  hundreds  of  children  with  very  serious  problems. 
I  don't  think  anyone  can  take  children's  problems  lightly." 

La  Salle's  first  program  leading  to  a  master  of  science 
degree  in  education  will  be  offered  in  cooperation  with  Temple 
University.  All  courses  in  the  30  credit  hour  program  will  be 
offered  at  La  Salle's  campus  on  Saturday  mornings  during  the 
regular  school  year  and  during  the  summer.  Tuition  for  the 

three  year  program  will  be  paid  to  Temple  University.  This 
program  is  not  limited  to  teachers  and  all  courses  will  be 
team-taught  and  approached  on  an  interdisciplinary  level. 

Clabaugh,  a  native  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  enrolled  in  a  similar 
program  when  he  was  a  teacher  in  a  rural  school  district  south 
of  York  about  ten  years  ago.  He  came  away  quite  impressed. 

"I  found  it  exciting."  he  says,  "because  it  mirrored  the 
change  of  high  school  education  very  closely  in  that  high 
schools  have  been  drifting  away  slowly  but  obviously  from 
academic  structures  that  resembled  colleges  in  terms  of  strict 
departments.  They  have  been  addressing  themselves  to  issue- 


oriented  or  place-oriented  kinds  of  things  which  transcend 
individual  discipline.  An  example  would  be  for  a  teacher  to 
say,  'Today  we  are  going  to  study  the  Middle  East  and  look  at  it 
geographically,  politically,  ecologically,  and  demographically.'" 

The  innovation  that  has  had  the  greatest  impact  on  the 
Educational  Alumni  is  the  new  "professional  semester"  con- 
cept whereby  education  majors  spend  an  entire  semester  out 
in  the  schools  and  community  instead  of  sandwiching  student 
teaching  between  courses. 

"Ordinarily,  teacher  education  is  tacked  on  as  an  after- 
thought," says  Clabaugh.  "It  has  to  be  plugged  into  the  pro- 
gram wherever  it  will  fit." 

In  the  past,  student  teaching  assignments  were  traditionally 
plugged  in  with  highly  unsatisfactory  results. 

continued 


Dr.  Gary  K.  Clabaugh,  department  chairman:  "There  is  more 
interest  in  teaching  careers  (by  students)  despite  the  job  mar- 
ket. They  consider  it  a  human  endeavor  rather  than  an  abstract 
mechanical  end." 
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EDUCATION  (continued) 


They're  seriously  interested  in  solving  peoples'  problems 


"It  wasn't  like  a  regular  teaching  experience."  recalls  one 
graduate.  "You  weren't  able  to  stay  around  and  talk  to  the 
kids  when  they  needed  you  after  school.  You  missed  PTA 
meetings  and  all  the  things  that  help  make  it  a  complete 
experience." 

"When  I  went  to  La  Salle  in  1950,"  adds  Hoban,  "it  was 
next  to  impossible  for  a  La  Salle  student  to  get  into  the  public 
schools  as  a  student  teacher.  But  today.  La  Salle  is  doing  an 
outstanding  job  preparing  men  (and  women)  for  the  field." 

Today,  education  majors  participate  in  a  professional  semes- 
ter which  consists  of  a  flexible  15  credit  hour  package.  The 
traditional  course  structure  has  been  torn  apart  and  reorgan- 
ized into  "modular"  instruction  where  students  spend  full  days 
(from  9  to  5  for  three  weeks)  discussing  and  studying  first 
hand  problem-related  issues  on  discipline,  drug  problems  in 
schools,  teaching  skills,  and  use  of  the  various  media.  Ten 
weeks  of  the  semester  are  then  spent  in  full-time  practice 
teaching. 

Brother  Anthony  Wallace,  F.S.C.,  who  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  the  retiring  Carl  Fromuth  as  director  of  teacher 
education,  finds  the  new  setup  very  professional.  "No  one  is 
admitted  to  practice  teaching  who  doesn't  have  at  least  2.5 
in  his  major  area,"  he  says.  "From  our  own  observations  and 
evaluations  from  teachers  in  the  schools,  our  students  are 
doing  an  unusually  good  job.  We  are  continuing  to  evaluate 
the  program,  but  it's  proved  very  satisfactory  up  to  the 
present." 

Students  participating  in  the  "professional  semester"  (an- 
nually over  100  do  so)  are  no  longer  graded  with  the  tradi- 
tional "letter"  system.  Instead,  they  are  rated  on  a  pass/ fail. 


written  evaluation  basis  and  this  highly-personalized,  thor- 
ough critique  becomes  part  of  their  permanent  record  along 
with  their  transcript. 

"To  my  knowledge,  we  are  one  of  the  very  few  liberal  arts 
colleges  that  have  modular-instruction,  professional  semes- 
ters, or  something  of  this  sort,"  says  Clabaugh.  "To  do  it,  we 
received  the  full-time  cooperation  of  the  entire  college. 

"I  suppose  this  connects  to  the  Christian  Brothers'  tradition 
of  being  teachers,  themselves,  and  committed  to  this  particular 
vocation.  But  when  we  proposed  the  idea  of  taking  students 
away  for  an  entire  semester,  unlike  other  schools  we  did  not 
receive  a  negative  response,  but  rather  legitimate  questions 
like,  "How  can  we  do  it?" 

The  next  major  goal  for  the  department  is  getting  into  the 
business  of  "In-Service  Education"  for  existing  teachers. 
Clabaugh  feels  that  La  Salle  could  make  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  both  public  and  parochial  education  by  going  to 
the  schools  and  saying,  "Where  are  your  major  problems  and 
what  can  we  do  to  help  you?" 

Claybaugh's  primary  desire  is  to  maintain  the  tremendous 
enthusiasm,  cooperation  and  encouragement  that  has  been 
displayed  by  the  faculty  and  alumni  for  education  programs. 
And  as  far  as  student  interest  goes: 

"They've  convinced  me  that  despite  many  statements  to  the 
contrary,  the  younger  generation  is  not  going  to  hell  in  a  hand- 
basket.  We  have  many  fine  young  men  and  women  who  are 
obviously  seriously  interested  in  doing  something  about  peo- 
ple's problems  in  a  very  direct  way. 

"I  find  that  encouraging!"  ■ 


James  Doherty  teaches  a  class  at  Cardinal  Dougherty  High  as  part  of  his  "professional  semester.' 
140  La  Salle  seniors — 10  per  cent  of  them  coeds — graduated  into  the  teaching  profession. 


Last  year, 
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Buckminster  Fuller  urges  collective  look  at  environment  reform 


R.  Buckminster  Fuller,  world-fa- 
mous designer  and  ecologist.  told  a  La 
Salle  audience  that  the  science  of  de- 
sign must  be  used  to  reform  the  en- 
vironment according  to  the  laws  of 
nature  and  not  those  of  man. 

Speaking  to  an  overflow  crowd  in 
the  Union  Theatre  on  January  19,  Ful- 
ler said  that  men  must  learn  to  trans- 
cend their  individual  concerns  and  be- 
come more  involved  with  the  interests 
of  society. 

"One  of  the  most  prominent  falla- 
cies is  that  the  high  priority  is  earning 
a  living.  Society  is  ignorant  because  it 
looks  at  the  parts  and  not  the  whole. 
We  must  think  of  all  and  not  our- 
selves." 

Emphasizing  the  need  for  collective 
thought  in  regard  to  environmental 
changes.  Fuller  defined  the  universe  as 
"all  that  isn't  me,  the  aggregate  of 
events.  It  is  the  macrocosom  coming 
into  the  individual  and  the  micro- 
cosom  coming  out  of  the  individual." 

This  is  the  key  to  participating  in  a 
continually    changing    environment. 


"Energy  continually  transforms  the 
environment.  Change  is  inexorable 
and  is  increasing.  It's  possible  to  have 
it  come  out  in  preferred  ways." 

According  to  Fuller,  humanity  has 
been  provided  with  a  supply  of  re- 
sources that  are  nearly  depleted.  But 
due  to  the  acquisition  of  more  "relia- 
ble information",  society  has  learned 
to  keep  resources  continually  available. 
An  example  is  Japan,  where  metal  is 
recycled  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
mines. 

Even  when  resources  are  available, 
economical  use  of  them  is  important, 
he  remarked.  An  illustration  of  this 
principle  is  found  in  quarter-ton  satel- 
lites transmitting  greater  numbers  of 
messages  than  all  of  the  telegraph  ca- 
bles under  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  Fuller's  philosophy,  this  is  known 
as  synergy,  which  is  the  "behavior  of 
all  systems  unpredicted  by  the  behav- 
ior of  all  parts  taken  separately." 

In  order  to  assure  progress  in  this 
aspect  of  technology,  however,  educa- 
tion will  eventually  become  more  and 


more  vital  to  society. 

But  he  warned  that  everyone  must 
also  be  aware  of  his  or  her  latent  abili- 
ties, which  in  turn  can  be  used  for  so- 
ciety's benefit. 

"I  think  all  of  us  have  a  sense  where 
we  think  of  something  around  the 
corner.  I  feel  that  everyone  has  this 
kind  of  facility,  but  we  don't  use  it 
very  much.  Pain  might  help  you  help 
other  people  who  suffer.  You  must 
draw  upon  your  own  experience." 

Fuller,  The  First  Distinguished  Uni- 
versity Professor  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  is  chief  consultant  of  the 
Design  Science  Institute.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  books  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles. 

He  was  recently  named  world  fellow 
in  residence  at  the  Science  Center  in 
University  City.  The  fellowship  is 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Haverford,  Bryn  Mawr, 
and  Swarthmore  Colleges. 
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Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  pre- 
sents certificate  of  merit  to  Mrs.  Clara 
Moore  for  her  contribution  to  the  urban 
community  as  Haywood  Board,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  college's  Urban 
Studies  Center,  watches. 


Councilman  John  B.  Kelly,  Jr., 
speaks  in  College  Union. 


Neighbors  honored  for 
urban  contributions 

La  Salle  College  President  Brother 
Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  awarded 
special  certificates  of  merit  to  ten  citi- 
zens and  organizations  of  Northwest 
Philadelphia  for  their  contributions  to 
the  urban  community  at  a  campus  din- 
ner on  Feb.  22. 

The  award  recipients  were  chosen 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Col- 
lege's Urban  Studies  Center,  a  body  of 
16  persons  representing  the  commun- 
ity and  the  college. 

Haywood  Board,  chairman  of  the 
board,  said  that  the  awards  are  meant 
to  recognize  the  efforts  of  people  liv- 
ing in  the  urban  community  to  define 
and  develop  it  in  a  positive  way 
through  their  life  and  work. 

Recipients  of  the  awards  were  Mrs. 
Mattie  L.  Humphrey,  Bayard  Lan- 
caster, Mrs.  Clara  Moore,  Don  Sproeh- 
nie,  Rev.  Bruce  Theunissen,  Richard 
Traylor,  Mrs.  Harriet  Twiggs,  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Scott  (on  behalf  of  the  Price- 
Knox      Neighbors).      Rudy     Tolbert 


Brother  Leo  Bork  Dies 

Brother  Leo  Bork,  F.S.C.  (formerly 
known  as  Brother  Edward  of  Mary), 
retired  chairman  of  La  Salle  College's 
chemistry  department,  died  on  Feb. 
14  in  the  Brother's  Residence  on  cam- 
pus. 


(Northeast  Tenant  Organization),  and 
Eldridge  Harrison  (United  Progres- 
sives). 

Mrs.  Humphrey  was  cited  for  en- 
larging the  community's  awareness  in 
the  area  of  health  and  human  services. 
Lancaster,  leader  of  the  "Sounds  of 
Liberation"  jazz  group,  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  cultural  renaissance  of  the 
urban  community.  Mrs.  Moore  has 
trained  and  developed  black  leader- 
ship throughout  West  Oak  Lane. 
Sproehnie,  a  Vietnam  veteran,  directs 
"Half-Step,"  a  self-help  organization 
of  Vietnamese  war  veterans  which  he 
founded. 

Rev.  Theunissen  is  director  of  the 
Northwest  Interfaith  Movement.  Tray- 
lor is  Philadelphia  director  of  the  Black 
Affairs  Council  and  Philadelphia 
chairman  of  the  Congress  of  African 
Peoples.  Mrs.  Twiggs  has  been  active 
in  a  number  of  creative  neighborhood 
programs. 

66,367  use  Hayman  Hall 
during  first  5  months 

A  total  of  66,367  members  of  the 
college  community  (students,  faculty, 
alumni)  have  used  the  facilities  of 
Hayman  Hall  since  the  athletic  build- 
ing opened  last  September  through  the 
end  of  February,  it  was  announced  by 
athletic  director  John  J.  Conboy,  '50. 

Some  5,793  men  and  women  used 
the  facilities  for  a  one  week  period  in 
February — the  highest  weekly  total 
recorded  so  far. 


College  announces  13 
faculty  promotions 

Some  13  La  Salle  College  faculty 
members  have  been  promoted,  it  was 
announced  recently  by  Brother  Daniel 
Burke.  F.S.C,  Ph.D.,  president  of  the 
college. 

Dr.  Bernhardt  Blumenthal  has  been 
promoted  to  full  professor  in  the 
foreign  languages  department. 

Promoted  to  associate  professor 
were:  Dr.  Michael  Dillon  (political 
science),  Dr.  John  Duffy  (econom- 
ics), Dr.  Charles  Hofmann  (mathemat- 
ics), Joseph  Kane  (economics),  and 
Dr.  Richard  Lautz  (English). 

Also  promoted  to  associate  profes- 
sor were:  Dr.  John  McCann  (foreign 
languages).  Dr.  George  Perfecky 
(foreign  languages).  Dr.  John  Seydow 
(English),  and  Brother  Anthony  Wal- 
lace, F.S.C,  Ed.D.  (education). 

Promoted  to  assistant  professor 
were:  Dr.  James  Biechler  (religion), 
Fred  Foley,  Jr.  (political  science),  and 
Joseph  McClatchy  (English). 


WANTED 

Any  alumnus  knowing  the  where- 
abouts of  a  summer  job  is  asked  to 
contact  the  Career  Planning  and 
Placement  Bureau,  Room  205  in 
the  College  Union  Building  at  once 
or  call  848-8300,  Ext.  297.  We 
will  be  happy  to  supply  students  to 
fill  your  needs. 
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Explorers  bounce  back 
with  15-10  court  mark 

"What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  a  13-7 
record  and  the  most  enjoyable  basket- 
ball in  the  Big  Five  to  watch." — Bill 
Conlin,  PH1LA.  DAILY 'NEWS, 2/8/73 

The  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, New  Mexico  State,  Niagara,  Du- 
quesne,  Western  Kentucky,  Canisius, 
and  Villanova,  have  long  been  associ- 
ated with  collegiate  basketball  prowess 
across  the  nation. 

But  what  bound  these  teams  to- 
gether during  1972-73  was  that  they 
were  each  victims  of  Paul  Westhead's 
resurgent  La  Salle  College  five.  The 
Explorers,  who  could  win  only  six  of 
25  contests  a  year  ago,  have  begun 
their  inevitable  return  to  basketball 
prominence  with  a  solid  15-10  record 
in  their  most  recent  campaign. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  Westhead 
was  awarded  a  new  four-year  con- 
tract. 

Lacking  a  big  man,  Westhead  in- 
stead used  a  "Sky  Man"  in  6-5  senior 
forward  Jim  Crawford.  Co-captain 
Crawford  took  his  rafter-hanging  act 
to  a  horde  of  opponent  giants  to  the 
tune  of  19.6  ppg.  and  9.0  rpg.  He  shot 
a  torrid  53.4%  (175-328)  from  the 
field,  hit  the  double  figure  scoring  col- 
umn 24  of  25  games,  and  led  his 
mates  in  assists  with  79. 


Crawford's  1213  career  points  give 
him  ninth  place  on  the  Explorer  All- 
Time  scoring  list,  while  his  732  career 
rebounds  make  him  the  seventh  best 
boardman  at  the  college  since  1950 
(rebound  records  only  exist  since 
1950). 

Flanking  Crawford  in  the  other 
corner  position  was  6-5  sophomore 
Billy  Taylor.  "Ballet  Billy",  the  shoot- 
er of  La  Salle's  frontcourt.  notched 
17.7  ppg.  with  a  fine  49.7%  (204- 
414)  from  the  field,  and  24  of  25 
games  in  double  figure  scoring. 

Taylor's  topping  of  400  points 
( 444 1  in  a  single  season  is  a  feat 
which  has  only  been  duplicated  by 
five  previous  Explorer  rookies  (Tom 
Gola.  504  pts..  frosh,  51-52;  Ken 
Durrett,  480  pts.,  soph,  68-69:  Jack 
George,  469  pts.,  soph,  50-51;  Larry 
Cannon,  448  pts.,  soph,  66-67;  and 
Bobby  Fields,  411  pts.,  junior,  69-70). 

Crawford  registered  over  20  points 
13  different  times  this  season  with  a 
career-best  32  tallies  coming  vs.  Ca- 
nisius, while  Taylor  topped  20  points 
nine  times  and  had  a  career-high  26 
points  vs.  Eastern  Michigan  and  Notre 
Dame. 

Joe  DiCocco,  a  6-6  junior  from  Up- 
per Darby,  Pa.,  rounded  out  the  La 
Salle  frontline  at  the  center  position. 
DiCocco  (8.7  ppg.  -9.6  rpg.),  who 
battled  opposing  centers  four  and  five 


inches  taller  with  great  success,  had 
his  season-high  game  of  27  points  and 
17  rebounds  in  the  destruction  of  Vil- 
lanova. 

In  the  backcourt,  6-0  soph  Bobby 
Jones  and  5-10  junior  Frank  Moffatt 
provided  the  quickness  and  leadership 
ability  necessary  to  any  successful 
quintet. 

Jones,  a  blonde-haired  flash  known 
to  his  teammates  as  'the  snake',  was 
second  to  Crawford  in  assists  with  72, 
led  the  club  in  steals  with  71,  and 
found  the  time  to  average  12.4  ppg. 

Bordering  on  the  spectacular  at 
times,  Jones  burned  Canisius  with  23 
points  in  the  first  half,  and  lists  a 
career-high  of  26  points  vs.  Rider. 

Moffatt,  the  unspectacular  half  of 
the  dynamic  guard  duo.  ran  the  Ex- 
plorer offense  with  precision  and 
cleverness,  contributing  4.2  ppg.  and 
solid  playmaking. 

And  it  would  be  an  injustice  not  to 
mention  the  late-season  heroics  of  6-1 
junior  Steve  Baruffi,  whose  17  points 
led  a  fantastic  Explorer  comeback  at 
American  University,  and  who  then 
in  his  next  game  proceeded  to  shut  off 
Villanova's  Tom  Inglesby,  while  pour- 
ing 15  points  through  the  hoop  him- 
self. Or  the  early  season  antics  of  6-0 
frosh  Charlie  Wise,  whose  defensive 
expertise  frustrated  so  many  oppo- 
nents in  La  Salle's  first  14  games. 


MIDWESTERN  IMPRESSIONS 


By  James  J.  McDonald,  Alumni  Director 


The  spirit  of  Notre  Dame,  the  croc- 
odile tears  of  "Digger"  Phelps,  the 
famed  fight  song  performed  at  every 
opportunity,  a  beautiful  Athletic  and 
Convocation  Center,  a  small  but  loyal 
hand  of  Explorer  alumni  most  doing 
graduate  work  at  an  impressive  cam- 
pus in  the  middle  of  nowhere — "schol- 
ars in  exile"  as  they  were  called  by 
Brother  Pat.  Transplanted  Philadel- 
phians  in  Chicago  and  South  Bend 
with  common  complaints:  "You  can't 
get  a  hoagie,  a  cheese  steak  or  a  soft 
pretzel  anywhere." 

These  were  impressions  gathered  on 
the  week-end  of  February  9-10  when 
we  travelled  west  to  visit  alumni  in 
Illinois  and  Indiana. 

Friday  night  it  was  an  elegant  club 


near  O'Hare  airport  called  the  "Navar- 
rone"  that  Edwin  Coyle,  '70,  secured 
for  us.  Ed,  a  member  of  the  Alumni 
Board  of  Directors,  was  recently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Windy  City  by  Univac. 
It  was  good  to  see  classmates  ('58) 
Don  Peterson,  who  has  been  out  there 
a  while  as  VP  and  senior  actuary  for 
Benefit  Trust  Life  Insurance  Co.  and 
coaching  his  son's  CYO  team,  and  Joe 
Larkin  a  newcomer  to  Chicago  with 
Borden's  Labor  Relations  Office. 
Coyle,  Larkin,  Dan  Melko,  '70,  and 
John  Spadaccini,  '62,  were  among 
those  who  drove  out  to  South  Bend  for 
Saturday's  game. 

We  toured  the  Notre  Dame  campus 
Saturday  with  Frank  Palopoli,  '69,  his 
wife  Anne  and  1  5  month  old  daughter 
Christine.    Frank    is    working    on    his 


Ph.D.  in  Political  Science  (all  but  dis- 
sertation now)  and  serving  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Rev.  Theodore  Hesburgh 
on  a  self-study  committee  working  on 
a  ten  year  projection  for  the  univer- 
sity. 

Did  you  know  that  the  "golden 
dome"  is  over  the  Administration 
building  (not  their  church,  as  I  always 
thought).  The  building  was  construct- 
ed in  1869  and  looks  it.  The  periodic 
re-gilting  of  the  dome  (estimated  at 
$50,000)  is  paid  for  by  their  Texas 
alumni   club — wouldn't  you  know? 

Fifty  or  sixty  of  us  gathered  appro- 
priately in  the  Blue  and  Gold  Room  of 
the  Morris  Inn  to  commiserate  after 
the  loss  to  N.D.  and,  of  course,  to  talk 
about  "next  year." 
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College  to  be  featured 
on  WPEN  radio  series 

La  Salle  College  is  being  featured 
once  a  month  on  a  new  25  minute 
public  service  broadcast  on  Philadel- 
phia^ WPEN  Radio  (950  AM). 

The  first  show  in  the  series,  entitled 
'"Interlace."  was  broadcast  on  April  15. 
Guests  who  discussed  the  recent  col- 
lege workshops  on  the  "World  of 
Work"  were  Dr.  Bruce  MacLeod, 
dean  of  the  school  of  business:  L. 
Thomas  Reifsteck,  '51.  director  of  the 
college's  career  planning  and  place- 
ment bureau,  and  Roy  Goldman,  a 
senior.  Robert  S.  Lyons.  Jr.,  '61,  news 
bureau  director,  is  moderator  of  the 
shows. 

Lpcoming  shows  fall  on  Sundays 
at  9:05  P.M.)  include: 

•  May  20.  "Day  and  Evening  Divi- 
sion Admissions"  with  Brother  An- 
drew Bartley.  F.S.C..  director  of 
day  admissions,  and  John  King,  di- 
rector of  evening  division  admis- 
sions. 

•  June  24,  "Music  Theatre"  with  Dan 
Rodden.  chairman  of  Speech  & 
Drama  Department  and  founder 
and  managing  director  of  Music 
Theatre. 


•  July  29.  "New  Education  Dept. 
Programs"  with  Dr.  Gary  Clay- 
baugh.  chairman,  and  William  J. 
Binkowski.  former  chairman.  Edu- 
cation. 

•  Sept.  2.  "Drugs."  with  Dr.  Peter 
Filicetti.  associate  professor,  psy- 
chology. 

•  October  7  (topic  and  guests  to  be 
announced). 

The  News  Bureau  has  also  begun 
distributing  taped  interviews — cover- 
ing timely  issues — with  members  of 
the  faculty  and  administration  as  a 
public  service  to  some  55  radio  sta- 
tions in  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Delaware.  The  first 
three  parts  of  the  series,  entitled 
"La  Salle  College  Forum,"  include  15 
minute  discussions  on  "Drugs."  with 
Dr.  Filicetti.  and  "Prisons."  with  Finn 
Hornum.  assistant  professor  of  so- 
ciology, and  a  half-hour  program  on 
the  above-mentioned  workshops  on 
"The  World  of  Work." 

The  News  Bureau  plans  to  distribute 
such  public  service  programming  to 
all  interested  radio  stations  on  a  bi- 
monthly basis  during  the  academic 
year  in  October.  December,  February, 
and  April. 


The  following  stations  have  re- 
quested "La  Salle  College  Forum" 
tapes: 

Pennsvlvania — WSAN.  Allentown: 
WFBG.  Altoona:  WNCC,  Barnesboro: 
WHYL.  Carlisle:  WCPA.  Clearfield: 
WBUX.  Dovlestown:  WEEX.  Easton: 
WPDC.  Elizabethtown:  WFEM-FM. 
Ellwood  City;  WLEM,  Emporium: 
WJET.  Erie:  WKSL.  Greencastle: 
WHJB.  Greensburs:  WGRP.  Green- 
ville: WEDA.  Grove  City:  WFEC. 
Harrisburg:  YVTBF-FM.  Jenkintown: 
WNPV,  Lansdale:  WQTW.  Latrobe: 
YVMLW.  Meadville:  WXUR.  Media: 
WKST.  New  Castle:  WFTL.  WTP. 
YVMMR-FM.  and  WPBS-FM.  Phila- 
delphia: WPHB.  Philipsbure:  KQV. 
YVYVSW  and  WZHM.  Pittsburgh: 
WPP  A.  Pottsville:  WRFY.  Reading: 
WKMC.  Roaring  Spring:  WICK  and 
WWDL.  Scranton:  WISL.  Shamokin: 
WSHP.  Shippensburg:  WRSC  and 
WOWK.  State  College:  WKOK.  Sun- 
bury:  WCTL-FM.  Lnion  City. 

New  Jersev — WRNJ.  Atlantic  City; 
WS\"J.  Bridgeton:  WTMR.  Camden: 
WWDJ.  Hackensack:  WRLB.  Long 
Branch:  WSLT.  Ocean  City;  WOND. 
Pleasantville:  WHWH  and  WPRB- 
FM.  Princeton:  WDVL  and  WWBZ. 
Yineland.  Delaware— WJBR.  Wil- 
mington: WTHD.  Milford.  New  York 
— WHBI.  New  York  City. 


Jack  Kelly  Suggests 
Changes  in  Olympics 

The  regulations  governing  Olympic 
games  must  be  revised  in  order  to  as- 
sure fair  competition  in  future  inter- 
national athletic  events,  John  B.  Kelly, 
Jr..  said  on  January  30. 

Speaking  in  the  Lnion  Theatre  as 
part  of  the  Concert  and  Lecture  Series, 
the  Philadelphia  Councilman-at-large 
and  former  president  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  warned  that  Commu- 
nist nations  are  using  their  athletes  for 
propaganda  purposes,  which  necessi- 
tates a  re-evaluation  of  the  United 
States'  philosophy  about  the  Olympics. 

"I  think  there's  enough  good  in  the 
Olympics  to  keep  them  alive,"  he  re- 
marked. 

Kelly,  who  attended  the  1972  sum- 
mer Olympics  in  Munich  blasted  the 
officiating  there  and  attributed  several 
sub-par  finishes  by  American  athletes 
to  the  bias  that  resulted  from  having 
officials  from  countries  throughout  the 
world. 

In  addition  to  the  United  States  bas- 
ketball team's  controversial  loss  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  L.S.  was  also  the 
victim  of  biased  officials  in  boxing  and 


wrestling. 

"We  have  a  very  strong  case  ( in 
protesting  the  basketball  defeat  I." 
Kelly  said.  "Robert  Jones  (the  official 
who  ruled  that  there  were  three  sec- 
onds left  in  the  game )  wanted  very 
badly  to  see  the  U.S.  lose  its  first  bas- 
ketball game.  Frankly,  we  played  so 
badly,  we  didn't  deserve  to  win,  but 
we  were  robbed." 

He  also  accused  West  Germany  of 
bias  in  banning  U.S.  vaulter  Bob  Sea- 
gran's  pole.  Calling  the  incident  "a 
bad  deal  for  us."  Kelly  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  confusion  and 
conflicting  decisions  that  preceeded 
the  final  ruling. 

In  addition  to  bias,  Kelly  said  he 
was  disconcerted  by  displays  of  na- 
tionalism by  athletes  at  award  and 
victory  ceremonies.  He  indicated  that 
changes  may  have  to  be  made  to  curb 
"nationalistic  tendencies." 

Calling  the  murder  of  11  Israeli 
athletes  "the  worst  thing  you  could 
imagine,"  he  suggested  that  events 
could  be  distributed  over  wider  geo- 
graphic areas  in  order  to  scatter  crowds 
of  spectators  and  thereby  avoid  similar 
tragedies. 

"The  games  are  becoming  too  big 
for  the  Pakistanis,"  Kelly  observed. 


But  he  did  suggest  that  the  Olympics 
could  be  made  even  more  universal  by 
holding  world  championships  in  sports 
not  now  included,  using  facilities  of 
countries  that  have  them.  It  is  here 
where  the  U.S.  faces  a  problem,  as 
"one-half  of  our  top  athletes"  are  in 
baseball  and  football,  which  are  not 
played  in  many  other  nations. 

"It  is  going  to  be  more  difficult  to 
equip  and  train  our  athletes  properly. 
To  do  our  job.  we  must  seek  new 
sources  of  income.  We're  one  of  one 
or  two  countries  that  do  it  on  a  private 
basis.  Other  countries  have  lotteries.  I 
do  feel  the  government  should  get  in- 
volved." 

Kelly  feels  that  it  is  "unfair"  for 
competitors  to  suffer  the  loss  of  sum- 
mer job  opportunities  in  order  to  train 
for  the  Olympics.  Training  facilities 
should  be  expanded  and  improved,  he 
added,  noting  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
successes  have  been  due  to  the  solidar- 
ity among  its  athletes,  which  is  fos- 
tered by  extensive  training  camps. 

The  U.S.  amateur  code  must  also 
be  revised.  Kelly  said.  In  addition, 
clearer  distinctions  between  profes- 
sional and  amateur  athletes  are  needed 
in  order  to  determine  who  is  or  is  not 
eligible  for  the  Olympics. 
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till  I 


'17 


'50 


'53 


DECEASED:  Edward  J.  McGee,  Sr..  and 
John  T.  V.  Weizeorick. 


'38 


Michael  C. 
Rainone,  Esq. 


Michael  C.  Rainone,  Esq.,  announces  the 
formation  of  the  partnership  of  Rainone 
and  Rainone  with  his  son.  Sebastian, 
class  of  1969. 

'40 

Joseph  G.  Homa  is  the  fulltime  secretary 
for  the  borough  of  Bridgeport.  Pa. 

'45 

Dr.  Leo  E.  Connor,  executive  director  of 
the  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
past  president  of  the  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  Assoc,  for  the  Deaf,  is  a  lecturer  at 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  University, 
holds  office  on  a  number  of  national  com- 
mittees serving  the  hearing  impaired,  and 
is  the  author  of  many  publications  on  the 
education  of  the  deaf. 


'48 


Francis  C.  Doyle  has  been  named  a  gen- 
eral partner  of  Butcher  &  Sherrerd. 


'49 


John  J.  Quinn  has  been  promoted  to  As- 
sistant Vice  President  of  Beneficial  Sav- 
ings Bank. 


Rohert  J.  Ehlinger  has  joined  McCloskey 
&  Co.  as  vice  president.  Joseph  H.  Fos- 
ter, a  partner  in  the  Philadelphia  law  firm 
of  White  and  Williams,  is  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Defense  Insti- 
tute. Joseph  A.  Gallagher  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  at  Delaware  County 
Memorial  Hospital.  Drexel  Hill.  Pa.  Vin- 
cent F.  Miraylia  has  been  elected  county 
coordinator  of  non-public  school  services 
by  the  Montgomery  County  Intermediate 
Unit.  Joseph  Moffa,  former  president  and 
member  of  the  Black  Horse  Pike  (N.J.) 
Regional  School  Board,  was  honored  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  dance.  John  J.  Nathans 
has  been  named  director  of  executive 
placement  for  Snelling  and  Snelling  offi- 
ces in  Philadelphia  and  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 
He  also  retains  his  position  as  director  of 
Bryant  Teachers  Bureau. 


Robert  J. 
Ehlinger 


John  J. 
Nathans 


'52 


Charles  J.  Kerins  has  been  named  direc- 
tor of  Management  Information  Services 
for  TV  Guide  Magazine. 


Joseph  R.  Pelsrring,  sales  representative 
with  MA.  Bruder  &  Sons,  Inc.,  an- 
nounces the  opening  of  Pelstring's  Paint 
Center.  James  Sanzare  was  presented 
with  the  St.  John  Baptist  de  La  Salle  Dis- 
tinguished Teacher  Award  "for  outstand- 
ing achievement  as  a  teacher  and  scholar 
in  the  area  of  social  studies"  by  the  La 
Salle  Education  Alumni  Association. 
Robert  S.  Segin,  M.D.,  a  member  of  the 
stall"  of  Holy  Redeemer  Hospital,  is  serv- 
ing as  President  of  the  Delaware  Valley 
Chapter  of  the  Council  of  Medical  Staffs. 
DECEASED:  Vincent  Del  Gatto. 

'54 

Brother  Geffrey  B.  Kelly,  F.S.C.,  was  re- 
cently awarded  the  S.T.D.  (Doctor  of 
Sacred  Theology)  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain.  Belgium,  with  the 
distinction  Summa  Cum  Laude.  Brother 
Kelly  is  currently  assistant  professor  of 
religion  at  the  college  and  director  of  the 
Christian  Brothers'  Scholastics  at  Elkins 
Park.  Frank  O'Hara  has  been  appointed 
antitrust  counsel  for  Gulf  Oil  Corpora- 
tion and  subsidiaries.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Rid- 
gik  of  Stratford,  N.J.  has  been  elected 
vice  president  of  the  medical  staff  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Hospital. 
John  Simms  has  qualified  for  membership 
in  the  elite  Trailmobile  Million  Dollar 
Club.  BIRTH:  To  Robert  Schaefer  and 
wife,  Celeste,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ce- 
leste. 

'55 

James  J.  Morris  has  been  elected  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Capital  Pine  and  Steel  Products 
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Honored  at  the  annual  Alumni  Basketball 
Club  banquet  on  March  30  were  (from  left): 
William  B.  Fynes,  Jr.,  '69,  assistant  director 
of  alumni,  as  "Man  of  the  Year";  Bill  Fox, 
"Most  Inspirational";  Joe  DiCocco,  "Most 
Improved,"  and  Jim  Crawford,  "Most  Val- 
uable." 


Co.  lames  P.  Parks,  Jr.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed manager  of  internal  communications 
in  the  corporate  public  relations  depart- 
ment of  1CI  America  Inc.  Henry  T.  Wil- 

kens,  assistant  professor  of  business  ad- 
ministration at  Shippensburg  State  Col- 
lege, is  the  author  of  an  article  entitled 
"Good  Neighbor  Policy"  which  appeared 
in  the  December,  1972  issue  of  "Tech- 
niques." 

'56 

Dave  Engle  has  accepted  a  position  as 
Manager  of  Distributor  Sales  for  the 
M-K-T  Division  of  the  Koehring  Com- 
pany, Dover.  N.J. 


'57 


Francis   M. 
McCloskey 


Army  Lt.  Col.  John  J.  Berner  is  serving 
as  aviation  officer  in  the  Aviation  Section 
of  Headquarters,  V  Corps  in  Germany. 
Francis  M.  McCloskey  was  elected  as- 
sistant secretary,  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  North  America. 

'58 

Raymond  T.  Coughlan  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  newly  formed  Patient 
Care  General  Line  Product  Development 
Department  at  the  Johnson  and  Johnson 
Research  Center  in  North  Brunswick, 
N.J.  James  E.  Franz  has  been  appointed 
senior  vice  president  of  the  Personnel 
Dept.  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Banking 
and  Trust  Company.  John  C.  Hall  was 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  South  Jer- 


James  E.  Franz 


sey  National  Bank.  Army  Lt.  Col.  Wil- 
liam J.  Nelson  completed  the  U.S.  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  and 
is  currently  attending  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Kansas  City  Graduate  School 
of  Administration.  Donald  Peterson  has 
been  elected  to  the  District  34  School 
Board  of  Glenview,  Illinois. 

'59 

John  A.  Coppola,  Ph.D.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  medical  education  for 
the  Schering  Laboratories  Division  of 
Schering  Corporation,  international  phar- 
maceutical manufacturer.  Robert  P. 
Fleming  has  been  appointed  vice  presi- 
dent of  Beneficial  Savings  Bank.  James 
F.  Long  has  been  appointed  controller 
and  director  of  corporate  accounting  for 
Heublein,  Inc.  Robert  J.  Rowland,  Jr., 
spent  part  of  the  summer  of  1972  at  the 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton. 


He  is  now  an  associate  professor  of  his- 
tory and  chairman  of  the  ancient  studies 
program  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Thomas  J.  Whelan  has  left  the  General 
Wayne  Inn  after  a  long  association  as 
general  manager  to  manage  his  own  new- 
ly acquired  Pickett  Post  Restaurant, 
Gulph  road  and  Montgomery  ave.,  Gulph 
Mills,  Pa.  William  J.  Whelan  is  on  the 
faculty  at  Episcopal  Academy  teaching 
Spanish. 

'60 


John   A. 
Coppola 


James  F. 
Long 


Michael  G.  Valosky 


John  F.  McDermott  has  been  appointed 
sales  representative,  technical  specialty 
papers  by  Riegel  Products  Corp.  Wil- 
liam J.  O'Brien,  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Pepper,  Hamilton  and  Sheetz,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Chestnut  Hill  Academy.  Daniel  L.  Sloan 
was  appointed  as  an  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent of  Continental  Bank.  Smith,  Kline 
&  French  Laboratories  has  appointed 
Michael  G.  Valosky  as  manager,  financial 
operations  and  control,  for  Krautkramer- 
branson  International,  SK&F's  worldwide 
subsidiary  for  the  manufacture  of  non- 
destructive testing  equipment. 

'61 

James  J.  Binns  has  been  elected  president 
of  St.  Luke's  and  Children's  Medical  Cen- 
ter, Phila.  He  is  the  youngest  president  of 
any  hospital  in  the  Delaware  Valley. 
Charles  T.  Bogle  received  a  master  of  en- 
gineering  degree   from   Penn   State   Uni- 
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GROUPS  AT  VARIOUS  RATES  FROM  25  to  382 


Ask  for  David  Kirchner  (Box  Office,  843-31 92) 

SUBSCRIPTION  PLAN 

(S3.50  before  June  29th— thereafter  all  seats  $4.50) 

In  the  subscription  plan  adopted  for  the  new  season,  individuals  and  smaller 
groups  who  wish  to  arrange  an  evening  of  air  conditioned  entertainment  may 
do  so  by  ordering  a  minimum  of  four  tickets  (any  combination  of  four  for  the 
two  shows)  to  obtain  the  $3.50  per  ticket  discount  price.  All  subscriptions, 
however,  must  be  purchased  prior  to  June  29th,  and  the  date  should  be 
specified.  Otherwise,  reservations  for  the  performance  or  performances  of 
your  choice  must  be  made  at  least  48  hours  in  advance. 

Return  Subscriber's  Order  Blank  Today! 

Music  Theatre  again  recommends  the  program  offered  by 
Lincoln  National  Bank  at  Playhouse  in  the  Park 
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Subscriptions  before  June  29  only  (For  Saturdays  indicate  6  or  9:30  performance) 

□  I  am  enclosing  $ for subscriptions  at  $3.50  each 

performances. 


□ 


for  the and 

Date 

Tickets  after  June  29 

am  enclosing  $ for 


Date 


at  $4.50  each  for  the 
performances. 


Date(s) 

Special  Sponsors  of  La  Salle  Music  Theatre  (Program  Listing,  season  ss.oo) 

□  I  wish  my  name  listed  thus 

n  Please  send  information  about  arranging  a  theatre  party. 

NAME  TELEPHONE   

ADDRESS  

(Send  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope.  Checks  payable  to  La  Salle  Music  Theatre) 

For  your  greater  convenience,  indicate  alternate  dates. 


THE '30's  AFTER  DARK... 

Dateline: 
Tale  cfTwc  Cities 


For  its  1973  season,  Music  Theatre  serves  as  guide  on  a  tour 
of  that  special  microcosm,  "the  night  club,"  presenting  two 
extraordinary  musical  plays  in  which  the  pleasures  of  nostalgia 
mingle  with  the  uncomfortable  realities  of  the  century's  most 
turbulent  decade.  The  '30's  are  to  be  recalled  in  a  way  that 
simultaneously  warms  and  warns,  that  amuses  and  delights 


even  as  it  shows  us  some  of  the  disturbing  truths  about  our- 
selves. The  original  production  dates  of  the  shows  were  nearly 
thirty  years  apart,  dramatic  action  and  locale  separated  by  an 
ocean  and  half  a  continent.  Yet  both  this  season's  offerings 
represent  the  period  of  the  '30's  in  terms  of  its  masks  of  self- 
deception  and  the  basic  arena  of  conflict  in  each  is  the  "club." 


CABARET  (June  29th— July  29th) 

at 


bookby  Joe  Masteroff 

kliti  en  the  pljy  bv  John  Tin  Drwten 
and  stories  If  Chriitfbhcr  llherwtt-tf 

music  by  John  Kander  Lyrics  by  Fred  Ebb 


"A  stunning  musical.  Brilliantly  conceived.  It  opens  the  door  to  a  fresh 
notion  of  the  bizarre,  crackling,  harsh  and  yet  beguiling  uses  that  can 
be  made  of  song  and  dance."  — Walter  Kerr 

N.Y.  Times 


"...  a  bright,  handsome  and  steadily  entertaining  show.  ...  Its  glory 
is  that  it  can  upset  you  while  it  gives  great  theatrical  satisfaction." 

—Richard  Watts 
N.Y.  Post 

The  original  production  of  CABARET  was  staged  by  Harold  Prince, 
opened  on  November  20,  1966  and  was  hailed  as  a  milestone  in  the 
contemporary  refinement  of  the  musical  drama.  It  won  the  New  York 
Drama  Critics'  Circle  Award,  swept  the  Tony  Awards  in  1967  and  its 
recent  film  adaptation  dominated  the  Academy  Awards  this  Spring.  The 
libretto  by  Joe  Masteroff  and  the  music  and  lyrics  by  John  Kander  and 
Fred  Ebb  were  designed  to  mirror  the  show  strip  of  Berlin  "before  the 
start  of  the  Third  Reich"  through  the  recreation  of  the  garish  indul- 
gences and  diversions  of  its  changing  citizenry  and  its  confused  inter- 
national colony. 

Christopher  Isherwood's  "Berlin  Stories"  and  a  later  dramatization  by 
John  van  Druten,  "I  Am  a  Camera,"  formed  the  foundation  for  this 
evocation  of  a  churning  political  and  social  rip-tide  which  at  first  sup- 
ports then  engulfs  Sally  Bowles,  Cliff  Bradshaw,  Fraulein  Schneider, 
Herr  Schultz  and,  in  fact,  a  whole  hell-bent  society. 


PAL  JOEY  (August  8th— September  2nd) 

^■L  Dhe  SMASH 

MAI     LlBf         MUSICAL  HIT/ 


"...  a  brilliant,  sardonic  and  strikingly  original  musical,  ...  an  out- 
standing triumph."  —Richard  Watts 

N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  (1940) 

"Brisk,  bright,  cutting,  funny  and  crisp.  All  the  people  who  have  been 
raving  about  it  ever  since  1940  will  now  have  only  to  compete  with  a 
new  crowd  of  fans."  — William  Hawkins 

N.Y.  World  Telegram  and  Sun 
(1952  revival) 
Continuing  its  tawdry  tour  of  the  midnight  to  dawn  club  life  of  the 
'30's,  Music  Theatre  renews  the  acquaintance  of  local  audiences  with 
the  first  full-blooded  "anti-hero"  of  the  American  musical.  The  char- 
acter of  the  amiably  heartless  hoofer  and  would-be  "cafe-society" 
host,  "Pal  Joey"  was  created  by  the  eminent  novelist,  John  O'Hara. 
His  cynical  career  was  then  translated  to  the  stage  with  the  collabora- 
tion of  Richard  Rodgers,  Larry  Hart  and  director  George  Abbott.  The 


show  premiered  at  Philadelphia's  Forrest  Theatre  on  December  11, 
1940  and  was  thereafter  delivered  as  a  Christmas  present  to  Broadway. 
A  brash  comedy  of  uncompromising  accuracy  and  toughness,  it  has 
since  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  classic  case  of  the  theatrical  idea 
whose  time  had  not  quite  come. 

Although  received  with  approval  that  season,  the  complexity  of  its 
sophistication  and  the  consistency  of  its  jaundiced  eye  were  not  only 
bewitching  but  bewildering  and  bothersome  as  well,  set  as  they  were 
against  the  escapist  conventions  of  those  pre-World  War  II  days.  What 
were  then  structural  innovations  (no  opening  chorus,  no  grand  finale 
or  happy  ending,  the  careful  integration  of  all  song  and  dance  elements 
into  setting  and  plot)  have  long  since  become  standard.  However,  it 
was  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein's  OKLAHOMA!,  less  than  three  years 
later,  which  cornered  most  of  the  credit  for  those  novel  features 
actually  broken  in  by  JOEY. 

But,  more  importantly,  this  "hymn  to  the  gaudy  goddess  of  metropolitan 
night  life"  (TIME  magazine)  stuck  to  its  seamy  sources  wih  a  pioneer's 
integrity.  No  coy  sentiment  was  permitted  to  sugar-coat  the  frankly 
predatory  drives  of  its  principal  characters.  Now,  of  course,  three  all 
too  realistic  and  alienated  decades  later,  we  can  more  readily  recognize 
Joey's  winning  creed  ("Do  it  the  Hard  Way")— a  pragmatism  equally 
applied  to  lovers,  friends  and  victims — as  the  way  we  often  choose  for 
our  own.  His  desperate  path  from  Chicago  neighborhood  dive  to  "Chez 
Joey"  and  back  is  strewn  with  some  of  Rodgers'  richest  melodies  and 
Hart's  wryest  and  wickedest  lyrics,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  musicali- 
zation  never  misrepresents  the  harsh  survival  instincts  of  its  unique 
milieu;  it  remains  true  to  the  rhinestone  hardness  of  America's  club 
circuit  during  "hard  times." 


PROFILE 


'History  with  a  Flair" 


Okay,  grads.  Quick  now!  What's  a 
Shackamaxon  Society?  Where  is  Old 
Fort  Mifflin?  And  who  on  earth  would 
ever  promote  a  "W.C.  Fields  Birth- 
day Party,"  a  "Philadelphia-New 
York  Hoagie  Contest,"  and  the 
"World's  Largest  Auction?" 

The  answer  to  all  of  the  above  is 
Robert  I.  Alotta,  '59,  who  happens 
to  be  president  and  founder  of  the 
Shackamaxon  Society,  an  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to,  among  other  civic 
niceties,  preserving  Old  Fort  Mifflin 
at  the  southern  tip  of  Philadelphia, 
one  of  the  lesser-known  battle- 
grounds of  the  American  Revolution. 

"We  call  it  'history  with  a  flair,'  " 
explains  Alotta,  a  philosophy  major 
and  super-active  man-on-campus  as 
an  undergraduate  who  has  since 
become  one  of  Philadelphia's  most 
gung-ho   (and   creative)    promoters. 

"Call  me  an  entrepreneur,  it 
sounds  sexier,"  says  Alotta  whose 
full-time  job  is  director  of  public  in- 
formation for  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Authority. 

Before  joining  the  city,  Alotta  was 
manager  of  special  projects  for 
Penn  Central.  It  was  here  that  he 
masterminded  the  largest  auction 
of  railroad  memorabilia  in  history 
over  a  three  day  period  in  March, 
1972. 

"We  netted  the  bankrupt  system 
over  $164,000,"  recalls  Alotta,  who 
arranged  the   public  sale  of  some 


100,000  items  that  once  comprised 
the  archives  and  contents  of  the 
former  library  and  museum  of  the 
famed  railroad.  Everything  went — 
a  wheel  from  the  pioneer  locomotive 
John  Bull,  a  150  year-old-railroad 
protest  poster,  a  handwritten  pay 
sheet  from  1840  listing  the  going 
rate  of  62  cents-per-day  for  man  or 
horse,  a  plaque  from  a  German 
locomotive  captured  during  World 
War  II,  old  tickets,  schedules,  etc., 
etc. 

Alotta  says  that  he  "plunged" 
into  history  in  1966  and  shortly  af- 
terwards founded  the  Shackamaxon 
Society  with  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
columnist  Jim  Smart.  "We  are  dedi- 
cated to  making  Philadelphia  come 
alive  and  Philadelphia  is  history," 
says  Alotta  who  once  ran  a  gene- 
alogical check  and  found  that  he  is 
a  descendant  of  one  Gui  a  'Lotto,  an 
apprentice  of  another  creative 
Italian  named  Michelangelo. 

The  Society's  first  task  was  to 
save  old  Fort  Mifflin  from  almost- 
certain  destruction  and  turn  it  into 
a  popular  tourist  attraction.  Last 
summer  some  10,000  tours  were 
conducted  at  the  site  on  Mud  Island 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Schuylkill 
and  Delaware  Rivers  where  less 
than  50  men  held  off  2,000  British 
soldiers  and  250  ships  for  a  month 
and  bought  valuable  time  for  the 
colonial  army  of  George  Washing- 
ton during  the  winter  of  1777. 

Alotta's  flair  for  history  is  wide- 


ranging.  ("But  it  extends  only  to  the 
city  limits  of  Philadelphia.")  The 
Shackamaxon  Society  achieved  in- 
ternational notoriety  by  organizing 
a  "W.C.  Fields  Birthday  Party"  in 
January  replete  with  a  Child  Insult- 
ing Contest  and  (stuffed)  Dog-Kick- 
ing Competition.  "One  of  the  prob- 
lems today  is  that  people  don't  take 
Philadelphia  seriously,"  says  Alotta. 
"We  decided  to  honor  Fields  be- 
cause he  poked  fun  at  Philadelphia. 
He  said  such  things  as  'I  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  God  Rest  her  soul,' 
and  'Philadelphia  is  a  great  town — 
for  breweries.'  " 

There  is  an  embellishment  on  the 
top  of  the  National  Archives  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  says:  "The 
past  is  prologue."  "This  underlines 
our  philosophy,"  says  Alotta  who 
serves  on  numerous  civic  groups  in- 
cluding the  Mayor's  Committee  for 
Freedoms  Week  and  a  judge  at  the 
annual  Mummers  Parade.  "You 
must  know  where  you've  been.  If 
you  don't  learn  from  someone 
else's  mistake,  you're  an   idiot." 

Alotta  has  written  four  books  and 
pamphlets  on  Old  Fort  Mifflin  and 
has  published  some  300  poems. 
Chances  are  that  you've  also  seen 
him  as  "Lieutenant  Bob"  on  the 
"Captain  Noah"  show  on  Philadel- 
phia's WPVI-TV. 

Alotta  and  his  wife,  Alice,  live  in 
center  city  Philadelphia's  Society 
Hill  with  their  two  children,  Peter 
and  Amy. 
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Jim  Finegan,  '51,  president  of  Gray  & 
Rogers,  Inc.,  congratulates  Ed  Gallagher, 
'64  (right),  and  Stan  Stephenson,  after  pair 
set  new  transcontinental  record  of  71  hours 
and  56  minutes  crossing  U.S.  from  Man- 
hattan to  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.,  in  Honda 
600  Coupe.  Several  products  of  Gray  & 
Rogers  clients  were  used  and  promoted 
during  race  sponsored  by  CAR  &  DRIVER 
Magazine. 


James  J.  Binns  Thomas  Goetz 


Thomas   J. 
Hartsough 


James  T. 
McLaughlin 


versity.  Joseph  J.  Ciasullo  has  been  pro- 
moted to  vice  president  and  controller  of 
Sperry  Univac.  Anthony  Delgado  has 
been  named  district  manager  for  the 
Brown  Company,  Service  Products  Di- 
vision, responsible  for  sales  in  New  York 
City,  Long  Island,  Connecticut,  and  West- 
ern Massachusetts.  Thomas  Goetz,  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  foreign  lan- 
guages department  at  the  State  University 
College  at  Fredonia,  New  York,  is  the 
originator  and  editor  of  the  magazine. 
Nineteenth  Century  French  Studies. 
Thomas  J.  Hartsough  has  been  named 
assistant  vice  president  of  Third  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association.  James  T. 
McLaughlin  has  been  named  manager  of 
the  Municipal  Trading  Department  in  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  Kidder,  Peabody 
&  Co.  Theodore  M.  Rogers,  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed   as   Philadelphia   area   director 


for  the  Employment  Standards  Admini- 
stration Wage-Hour  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Depl  of  Labor.  BIRTH:  To  Thomas 
Gillespie  and  wife,  Kathy.  a  boy,  Thomas. 

'62 

Dr.  Paul  M.  Balson  has  been  appointed 
director  of  clinical  psychiatric  research 
and  training  at  Letterman  General  Hos- 
pital. San  Francisco.  California.  Joseph 
J.  Bellanca,  M.D.,  obtained  an  MPH  de- 
gree in  June  1972.  He  is  presently  a  res- 
ident in  Environmental  and  Industrial 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
Medical  Center,  Ann  Arbor.  Joseph  P. 
Diamond  has  been  promoted  to  eastern 
sales  manager  for  the  Engineered  Prod- 
ucts Division  of  Imperial-Eastmen  Corp. 
John  F.  Gallagher  has  been  appointed 
controller  of  Evans-Pitcairn  Corp.  Justin 
A.  Kershaw,  Jr.,  received  a  master  of  en- 
gineering degree  from  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Thomas  J.  McKee  has  been 
elected  vice  president,  financial  opera- 
tions for  Commercial  Credit  Equipment 
Corporation.  Bernard  T.  O'Connor  is  the 
manufacturing,  vice  president  of  Energy 
Systems,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  John  W.  Sul- 
livan has  been  appointed  personnel  ad- 
ministrator for  Philadelphia  Manufac- 
turers Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

'63 


George    M. 
Harbison 


Joseph  Volk 


Robert  F.  Farrell  received  his  doctoral 
degree  in  the  education  of  emotionally 
disturbed  children  and  youth  at  Syracuse 
University.  George  M.  Harbison  was 
elected  executive  president  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Jenkintown- 
Abington  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Assoc. 
Samuel  J.  McCarthy,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief,  special  procedures  division 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  Carl  J.  Sucbocki  has  been 
named  bureau  chief  of  Chilton  Publish- 
ing's  Washington  office.  Joseph  Volk  has 
been  appointed  sales  manager  of  Wix 
Corporation's  south  central  region. 
BIRTH:  To  William  Wixted  and  wife, 
Susan,  a  daughter,  Melissa  Ann. 

'64 

Lawrence  J.  DeVaro,  Jr.,  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  history  from  Case  Western  Re- 
serve University.  Joseph  DiNorscia  has 
joined  Nicholas  Basilio  and  Son,  Inc.  as 
a  partner  in  the  construction  firm.  Wil- 
liam M.  Hughes  has  recently  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Lab- 
oratory to  work  with  the  Laser  Research 
and  Technology  Division.  Donald  F.  Mc- 
Avoy,  Jr.,  joined  the  Philco-Ford  Cor- 
poration as  a  sales  engineer  for  the  com- 
puter services  network  department.  Vin- 
cent Mignogna  is  the  new  vice  principal 
at  Triton  Regional  High  School,  NJ. 
James  Wolf  is  presently  cost  and  budget 
manager  with  General  Refractories. 
MARRIAGE:  William  E.  Bornak  to 
Mary  Ellen  Stezzi.  BIRTH:  To  Donald 
F.  McAvoy,  Jr.,  and  wife,  a  third  son, 
James  John. 

'65 

Armond  F.  Gentile  has  been  appointed  a 
vice  president  of  Beneficial  Savings  Bank. 
Nicholas  A.  Giordano  recently  has  been 
appointed  executive  vice  president  of  the 
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Joseph    R.   Martin 


#vs 


PBW  Stock  Exchange,  Inc.  Joseph  R. 
Martin  has  been  appointed  Administra- 
tor of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Program  at  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  Alfred  J.  Michini, 
MB. A.,  C.P.A.,  has  been  made  a  partner 
in  the  accounting  firm  of  Gold  &  Gold. 
Bala  Cynwyd.  Michael  C.  Tushup,  Jr., 
has  been  named  personnel  director  of 
Central  Counties  Bank.  Stephen  Van 
Benschotten  was  chosen  to  play  the  role 
of  the  high  school  valedictorian  during 
the  successful  run  of  "Grease"  in  Phila- 
delphia at  the  Forrest.  MARRIAGE: 
John  Joseph  Gillespie  to  Jo  Anne  Marie 
Mahoney. 

'66 

John  G.  Cannon  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  operations  of  Pilling  Co., 
a  subsidiary  of  Narco  Scientific  Indus- 
tries, Fort  Washington.  Edward  T.  Crea- 
gan,  M.D.,  a  staff  associate  at  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Health,  will  become  a  Fellow 
in  internal  medicine  at  the  Mayo  Clinic 
on  July  1.  Alfred  Hills,  former  editor  of 
Eagle  Colorado's  newspaper,  The  Eagle 
Valley  Enterprise  and  who  had  his  satire 
of  the  Colorado  Olympiad  published  in 
the  Aspen  Times,  is  now  working  at  the 
Tivoli  Lodge  in  Vail,  Colo.  James  R. 
Plunkett  has  joined  Circle  F  Industries, 
Trenton,  as  traffic  manager.  Robert  A. 
Rigolizzo  received  a  master  of  engineer- 
ing degree  from  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity. BIRTH:  To  Alfred  Hills  and  wife 
Christine,  a  son,  David  Timothy  Shelley. 

'67 

John  P.  Alcorn  has  been  promoted  by 
Liberty  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation from  assistant  vice  president  to 
vice  president.  John  Fallon  has  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  in  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  the  South  in  Sewa- 
nee,  Tenn.  Lawrence  S.  Gryn  has  been 
promoted  to  financial  systems  analyst  at 
Philco-Ford's  Lansdale  Electronics  Divi- 
sion. Dr.  Augustine  E.  Moffitt,  Jr.,  has 
been  appointed  chief  of  the  biochemical 
pharmacology  unit,  Laboratory  of  Toxi- 
cology and  Pathology  in  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  in  Cincinnati.  James  J.  Shea  has 
been  named  manager,  antibiotic  produc- 
tion at  Smith.  Kline  &  French.  BIRTHS: 
To  Robert  D.  Baselice  and  wife,  Frances, 
a  daughter,  Bernadette;  To  John  M.  Eells 
and  wife,  Carol,  a  son,  Jason  Matthew. 
DECEASED:  James  J.  Quigley. 


PROFILE 


How  to  Sell 
a  Big  Budget 


Frank  J.  De  George,  '51,  is  prob- 
ably the  most  powerful  La  Salle 
College  graduate  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

As  associate  administrator  for 
management  with  the  Social"  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  one-time  accounting 
major  handles  a  budget  in  excess 
of  $15  billion  a  year.  That's  five 
times  as  much  as  NASA  spends.  It's 
the  third  largest  chunk  of  cash  in 
the  federal  government.  Only  Social 
Security  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense have  larger  budgets. 

De  George  has  only  been  working 
for  the  government  since  March 
1971,  but  he  has  made  some  pleas- 
ant discoveries.  "My  judgement  of 
the  competence  of  government 
people  has  risen  considerably,"  he 
says.  "But  the  ability  to  get  things 
done  and  make  things  happen  by 
yourself  is  disappointing." 

Government  people  will  tell  you, 
however,  that  De  George  has  made 
things  happen.  He  has  streamlined 
an  operation  that  places  350  people 
under  him.  He  has  reduced  the  op- 
erating budget  and  has  shown  that 
such  a  wide-spread  department  can 
indeed  be  managed. 

Basically,  it's  De  George's  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  all  public 
assistance,  medicade,  and  social 
services  funds  are  spent  according 
to  law.  Until  about  18  months  ago, 
the  SRS  did  little  more  than  issue 
checks  to  individual  states  without 
supplying  advice  on  the  best  way  to 
allocate  the  funds.  Every  four  or  five 
years,  auditors  were  sent  into  the 
states  to  check  up. 


The  system  has  since  been 
changed.  Now  SRS  is  right  there 
when  decisions  are  made  and  the 
individual  states  must  justify  all  ex- 
penditures. 

"My  job  basically  is  to  sell  the 
budget  to  the  Secretary  (of  HEW) 
and  to  Congress,"  explains  De 
George. 

With  such  an  extensive  budget 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  tremendous 
amount  of  pressure  from  congres- 
sional leaders,  governors,  mayors, 
and  other  key  political  figures. 

"The  pressure  is  not  so  much  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  to  change  a 
program,"  says  De  George.  "To 
handle  this  job,  you  must  make  a 
decision  to  be  as  honest  and  as 
straight  as  you  can.  Or  else  you're 
dead." 

De  George  served  as  a  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps  officer  in  Korea  and  then 
moved  up  the  executive  ladder  at 
DuPont,  Litton  Industries,  Hill  Elec- 
tronics, Systematics  General  Corp., 
and  Alloys,  Unlimited.  He  joined 
SRS  as  assistant  administrator  for 
financial  management  26  months 
ago. 

And  how  does  Frank  De  George 
like  government  service  after  18 
years  in  private  industry?  "I've 
never  enjoyed  myself  so  much  or 
worked  so  hard  or  had  as  much 
satisfaction,"  he  says. 

An  avid  reader,  Redskins  rooter, 
and  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reservist 
(Lt.  Col.),  De  George  lives  in  Col- 
lege Park,  Md.,  with  his  wife,  Grace, 
and  their  three  children — Cindy, 
Douglas,  and  Pam. 
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Thomas  D.  Canal  has  been  named  as  as- 
sistant manager  of  the  Pennsauken  Office 
of  South  Jersey  National  Bank.  James  R. 
Corbetf  has  received  a  master's  degree  in 
business  administration  from  Indiana 
University  and  is  currently  employed 
with  Harrison  Financial  Corporation  in 
Sacramento.  California  as  a  financial 
planner.  Brian  D.  Daniel  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  administrative  Officer  at  Gi- 
rard  Bank.  Dr.  Edward  R.  DiPaul  has 
opened  a  dental  practice  in  Jenkintown, 
Pa.  John  M.  Lawlor  has  been  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  the  Robert  J.  Kahn  Indus- 
trial Division  of  Strouse,  Greenberg  and 
Co.  James  E.  McCloskey,  who  recently 
received  a  master's  degree  in  finance  from 
Temple  University,  has  joined  Harris. 
Upham  &  Co.,  Inc.  as  a  registered  rep- 
resentative in  its  Philadelphia  office.  Wal- 
ter J.  Poroszok  received  his  M.Ed,  from 
Temple  University  in  August  of  '72.  He 
currently  teaches  English,  creative  writing 
and  art  at  Father  Judge  High  School  in 
Philadelphia.  MARRIAGE:"  Robert  E. 
Gaffney  to  Mary  Anne  Hentz. 

'69 

John  C.  Becker  was  admitted  to  practice 
law  before  the  Courts  of  Northampton 
County.  John  P.  Jasin  is  director  of  Help- 
line Inc.  in  Lansdale.  Thomas  McGui- 
gan  has  been  elected  managing  editor  of 
the  University  of  Miami  Law  Review, 
Sebastian  M.  Rainone,  Esq.,  announces 
the  formation  of  the  partnership  of 
Rainone  and  Rainone  with  his  father, 
Michael.  Class  of  '38.  Leroy  D.  Touchton 
has  been  appointed  a  deputy  attorney 
general  with  the  New  Jersey  Department 
of  Transportation.  MARRIAGES:  James 
F.  Carroll,  Jr.,  to  Joanne  Pavilonis:  Ar- 
thur William  Dana,  III,  to  Carol  Pipala: 
William  B.  Fynes,  Jr.,  to  Sharon  Ann  White: 
Robert  William  Montgomery,  Jr.,  to 
Kathleen  Emily  Klinger:  Daniel  Pelly  to 
Joanne  Giera;  Douglas  J.  Smith  to  Caro- 
lynne  L.  Skinner:  Eric  R.  Weil  to  Ruth 


M.  Bernstein.  BIRTHS:  To  Charles  Cam- 
bell  and  wife,  Diane,  a  daughter.  Sherry 
Lynn;  to  Robert  Mosca  and  wife,  Linda, 
a  son,  Robert  William. 
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George  A.  Bennett,  Jr.,  is  presently  with 
the  Ohio  Dept.  of  Community  and  Eco- 
nomic Development,  administration  of 
justice  division.  Army  1st  Lt.  James  E. 
Burlingame  recently  was  assigned  to  the 
3rd  Infantry  Division  in  Schweinfurt, 
Germany.  Daniel  J.  Devlin  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  disability  depart- 
ment within  the  Group  Health  Division 
of  Traveller's  Insurance  Co..  Philadelphia 
office.  U.S.  Air  Force  Sgt.  George  M. 
Howard  is  assigned  to  a  unit  of  the 
Military  Airlift  Command  which  pro- 
vides global  airlift  for  U.S.  military 
forces.  Thomas  Pappas  has  been  promoted 
to  sales  manager  for  the  Mountain- 
side. New  Jersey  area  by  Xerox  Corp. 
Robert  A.  Richter,  Jr.,  is  branch  man- 
ager of  Eastern  Pa.  and  N.J.  computer 
sales  for  Litton  ABS.  Army  2d  Lt.  Vin- 
cent A.  Sarino  recently  completed  a  nine- 
week  air  defense  artillery  officer  basic 
course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense 
School.  Ft.  Bliss,  Texas.  James  Watson 
is  now  affiliated  with  Paparone  Realty 
Co.  in  South  Jersey  as  a  sales  associate. 
Dennis  G.  Wixted,  a  third  year  student 
at  Rutgers  University  School  of  Law  in 
Camden,  has  been  awarded  a  scholarship 
from  the  Alumni  Association.  MAR- 
RIAGES: Frank  A.  Doyle  to  Patricia 
Jolly:  Anthony  Michael  Matteo  to  Mary 
Beth  Leymaster:  BIRTHS:  To  James  E. 
Burlingame  and  his  wife,  Kathy,  a  daugh- 
ter, Tara;  To  William  C.  Martin  and  wife. 
Shelly,  a  boy,  Christopher  John. 
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Frank  Coppola  is  now  affiliated  with 
Paparone  Realty  Co.  in  South  Jersey  as 
a  sales  associate.  Robert  A.  Jencd  has 
been  named  assistant  manager  at  the  East 
Norriton  office  of  the  American  Bank  and 
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Thomas  J.  Keating 
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Trust  Co.  of  Pa.  2d  Lt.  Thomas  J.  Keat- 
ing has  been  awarded  silver  wings  upon 
graduation  from  U.S.  Air  Force  naviga- 
tor training  at  Mather  AFB,  California. 
Lt.  Keating  is  being  assigned  to  Dyess 
AFB,  Texas.  Harry  B.  Sauers  has  been 
elected  a  loan  officer  of  The  Fidelity 
Bank.  MARRIAGES:  David  Michael 
Frey  to  Christine  Huber:  Robert  Francis 
McAnespey  to  Linda  Mary  Nolfi;  Robert 
William  Walters,  Jr.,  to  Joan  Diane  Behr; 
Dennis  Joseph  Nemeth  to  Dora  Jane 
Walker.  BIRTH:  To  Michael  E.  Miskel 
and  wife,  Betty,  a  son.  Michael  Edward. 
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Maximin  C. 
Hussar,  III 


Pvt.  Francis  E.  Carty  recently  completed 
eight  weeks  of  basic  training  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Training  Center,  Infantry.  Ft.  Dix, 
N.J.  William  J.  Clifford  completed  a  five 
week  training  class  for  insurance  adjust- 
ers with  Crawford  &  Co.  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
and  is  now  assigned  to  Crawford's  Phila- 
delphia office.  Coast  Guard  Seaman  Ap- 
prentice Christopher  M.  Frey  was  gradu- 
ated from  basic  training  at  the  Coast 
Guard  Training  Center  at  Cape  May. 
Pvt.  William  F.  Galvin  recently  com- 
pleted eight  weeks  of  basic  training  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Training  Center,  Infantry, 
Ft.  Polk.  La.  James  D.  Greaves  has 
joined  the  Lenny  Agency.  Chews  Landing 
office  in  Gloucester  Township.  N.J.  Air 
National  Guard  Airman  Maximin  C.  Hus- 
sar, III,  has  graduated  with  honors  at 
Chanute  AFB  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
flight  equipment  specialist  course  conduct- 
ed by  the  Air  Training  Command.  Army 
2d  Lts.  Richard  A.  Feeney,  HI,  Anderson 
J.  Lattimore,  Craig  A.  Lieske,  Nicholas 
F.  Sticco,  and  Gregory  J.  West  have  re- 
cently completed  a  12-week  field  artillery 
officer  basic  course  at  the  Army  Field 
Artillery  School,  Ft.  Sill.  Okla.  Army 
Pvt.  John  S.  Lench  recently  completed  a 
six-week  pay  and  disbursing  specialist 
course  at  the  U.S.  Army  Finance  School, 
Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison.  Ind.  MAR- 
RIAGES: Anne  Marie  Durkin  to  Bernard 
Jerome  Fallon:  James  F.  Hart  to  Barbara 
Jane  Blemle:  John  W.  Lund.  Jr.,  to  Ce- 
celia Garland;  Kevin  W.  McAleer  to 
Diane  Pumilia:  Robert  Arthur  O'Hara  to 
Jane  Ann  Lease. 
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"Time  present  and  time  past 
Are  both  perhaps  present  in  time  future, 
And  time  future  contained  in  time  past." 

— Thomas  Stearns  Eliot  (1888- 
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Can  We  Save 
the  INDIVIDUALITY 
of  our  Colleges? 


Page  2  La  Salle's  President, 
Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C., 
Ph.D.,  who  still  serves  as  an 
active  member  of  the  English 
faculty,  begins  this  special  re- 
port by  explaining  how  La  Salle 
still  enjoys  the  sense  of  self- 
responsibility  for  its  function- 
ing, reputation,  and  future  that 
many  a  public  institution  still 
longs  for. 


Page  6  "It  is  the  people  who 
make  up  La  Salle  who  give  the 
College  its  character,"  says 
John  J.  Keenan,  '52.  Typical  of 
the  personal  involvement  of 
the  entire  La  Salle  community 
is  a  MUSIC  THEATRE  produc- 
tion (right)  where  students, 
faculty,  alumni,  and  outsiders 
work  together. 


Page  14  There  is  probably 
nothing  more  traditional  to  the 
La  Salle  graduate  than  College 
Hall  (right).  But  freelance  writ- 
er Joe  Coogan,  '49,  recalls  a 
few  other  traditional  rites  that 
helped  contribute  to  the  col- 
lege's character  back  in  the 
World  War  II  days. 


Page  18  After  some  53  years 
as  a  living  legend  at  La  Salle, 
Dr.  Roland  Holroyd  retired  this 
spring.  Brother  Gregory  Paul, 
F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  (right)  one  of  the 
many  presidents  of  the  college 
who  served  during  Holroyd's 
half-century,  joined  other  well- 
wishers  at  a  special  Board  of 
Trustees'  reception  and  lunch- 
eon for  the  "Good  Doctor"  in 
May. 


Page  10  Such  outdoor  cere- 
monies as  this  Baccalaureate 
Mass  in  McCarthy  Stadium 
(left)  are  now  things  of  the 
past.  But,  says  Brother  Thomas 
Donaghy,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  in  his 
historical  look,  "La  Salle  Col- 
lege's past  gives  every  indica- 
tion that  its  unique  identity  has 
that  quality  which  assures  its 
future." 


Page  37  As  this  young  lady 
(left)  illustrates,  La  Salle's  stu- 
dents and  faculty  are  partici- 
pating in  some  exciting  activi- 
ties. And  doing  quite  well. 
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The  Delphic  Sanction 


By  Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D. 


The  road  to  Delphi  in  Greece  winds  through  the  bare  foot- 
hills of  the  Pindus  range  and  then  ascends  dramatically  to  the 
slope  of  Mount  Parnassus.  That  mountain  is  not  among  the 
highest  in  the  world.  But  it  still  inspires  a  certain  awe,  a  sense 
of  the  transcendent.  Here  for  centuries  before  Christ  stood 
the  temple  of  Apollo  where  the  Greeks  came  to  purify  them- 
selves of  guilt,  to  question  the  entranced  and  often  ambiguous 
oracle  of  the  god,  and  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  moral  maxims 
of  the  priests.  Among  those  maxims,  none  has  touched  the 
consciousness  of  the  western  world  more  deeply  than  the 
simple  admonition,  "Know  thyself." 

To  know  oneself  is  a  continuing  and  a  difficult  kind  of 
work.  For  individuals — and  institutions — change  and  grow. 
And  the  circumstances  and  situations  affecting  persons  alter, 
too.  But  the  need  for  self-knowledge  is  no  less  continuous  and 
the  penalty  for  inadequate  answers  to  what  we  are  and  what 
we  are  about  is  illusion,  misdirected  action,  and  alienation. 
We  may  then  suffer  without  profit  one  of  the  various  identity 
crises  described  by  psychologist  Erik  Erikson.  when  our  own 
development  becomes  stagnant  and  we  feel  so  out  of  joint 
with  the  operative  norms  and  interests  of  our  tradition  and 
our  changing  society.  Certainly,  without  institutional  self- 
awareness  we  cannot  cope  with  the  questions  raised  in  this 
issue  about  the  individuality  of  our  colleges  and  the  pressures 
that  tend  to  homogenize  them  all. 

The  institution  that  does  have  a  settled  sense  of  its  past,  a 
functional  sense  of  its  present  work  and  its  purposes,  a  lively 
sense  of  the  values  and  goals  it  aspires  to — has  a  convincing 
focus  for  its  uniqueness.  Yet.  individuality  and  uniqueness 
are  rather  easy  to  come  by;  in  an  obvious  sense  one  is  what 
he  is.  The  more  difficult  question  is  rather  what  is  useful  or 
valuable  about  the  individuality  that  one  thinks  he  may  have 
or  that  one  lays  claim  to  and  wants  in  some  measure  to  pre- 
serve. 

The  most  serious  threat  to  American  higher  education, 
therefore,  in  recent  years  has  not  been  the  financial  crunch 
or  the  leveling  of  enrollments;  it  has  been  a  challenge  to  what 
education  itself  is  all  about.  The  challenge  has  been  made 
largely  in  economic  terms.  The  statistics  which  educators 
themselves  have  used  perhaps  too  frequently  about  the  enor- 
mously larger  life-time  earning  power  of  college  graduates  have 
had  their  first  serious  test  in  a  tightening  job  market.  And  so 
the  media  especially  have  been  leaving  many  an  impression- 
able young  man  or  woman  with  the  notion  that  a  college 
education  may  not  be  worth  the  time,  the  effort,  the  money. 

But  that  of  course  is  to  reduce  colleges  to  a  giant  employ- 
ment service,  to  narrow  and  homogenize  them  beyond  rec- 
ognition. La  Salle,  like  any  college  worth  the  name,  has  many 
other  functions  than  career  preparation.  And  it  has  a  char- 
acter and  ethos  that  go  beyond  function  as  such,  a  character 
that   is  distinct   and   that   has   traits   and   values   that   all   of 


us  who  know  it  deeply  want  to  see  preserved  and  strength- 
ened. It  may  not  be  amiss,  though,  to  look  briefly  at  some 
of  its  most  general  functional  characteristics  before  essaying 
the  more  delicate  specifics  that  come  closest  to  uniqueness, 
uniqueness  that  will  inevitably  escape  full  definition. 

I  have  been  describing  La  Salle  for  some  time  now  as  a 
college  which  is  multipurpose,  private,  urban,  church-related. 
A  college.  The  college  is  a  basically  American  creation;  Euro- 
pean and  other  systems  extend  secondary  education  longer 
and  begin  strictly  university  training  earlier.  College  here, 
though,  is  a  post-secondary  educational  experience  that  com- 
bines much  general  education  and  the  maturing  of  basic  skills 
with  the  beginnings  of  specialized  education;  that  sets  all  of 
this  intellectual  work  in  a  social  interaction  of  younger  and 
older  people,  of  counseling  and  activities  which  deepen  the 
life  of  the  young  adult,  hopefully  broaden  the  range  of  his 
or  her  religious  and  humanistic  values,  and  creates  life-long 
ambition  and  purpose;  that  relates  all  this  experience  to  the 
planning  and  the  beginning  of  a  career.  The  College's  state- 
ment of  objectives  puts  all  of  this  rather  idealistically  and 
abstractly,  perhaps.  But  only  as  we  move  toward  these  goals 
do  we  give  enduring  meaning  to  our  systematic  efforts  to 
learn  and  to  grow  as  persons  in  a  community  which  is  not 
a  parish,  nor  a  business,  nor  simply  a  social  organization,  but 
is  a  college. 

La  Salle  is  a  multipurpose  institution.  We  are  not  a  small 
single-program  liberal  arts  college  or  a  school  of  science  and 
technology.  Rather  we  serve  a  great  variety  of  student  groups, 
young  and  old,  in  a  day-division,  evening  division,  summer 
session,  graduate  program,  in  some  thirty  majors  and  a  host 
of  related  programs  (the  inside  back  cover  here  suggests  some 
of  the  variety),  in  a  wide  range  of  student  services  and  activi- 
ties. We  feel  that  this  diversity  is  basically  healthy,  that  we 
are  using  it  to  attain  more  ultimate  educational  goals.  We 
feel,  too,  that  there  is  probably  a  specific  constellation  of 
strong  and  average  programs  here  that  may  not  be  duplicated 
elsewhere.  But  we're  also  aware,  as  I'll  mention  again,  that 
with  our  size  and  diversity,  no  student  or  teacher  is  in  daily 
contact  with  more  than  a  small  set  of  the  educational  possi- 
bilities here — and  we  are  concerned  to  build  more  shared 
experience  in  the  community. 

La  Salle  is  a  private  college.  The  distinction  between  private 
and  public  is  not  simple,  and  it  never  has  been.  In  the  case 
of  our  college,  a  public  agency  (the  state  legislature)  chartered 
a  private  group  (of  trustees)  in  1863  to  perform  a  generally 
public  service  and  benefit  (providing  higher  education)  un- 
der the  influence  and  auspices  of  a  private  religious  group 
(the  Christian  Brothers)  with  private  resources.  So  the  Col- 
lege is  without  the  public  funding  and  control  the  state  pro- 
vides when  it  sets  up  schools  directly.  But  over  the  last  century 
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and  particularly  in  recent  years,  the  provision  of  some  public 
funds  (especially  federal  loans  and  partial  grants  for  build- 
ings), the  development  of  regulation  over  programs,  and  the 
full-scale  annual  reporting  to  one  agency  or  another  have 
served  increasingly  to  disturb  the  original  combination  of 
private  and  public  elements  that  we  called  "private."  Never- 
theless, the  College  still  enjoys  in  large  measure  the  sense  or 
self-responsibility  for  its  functioning,  reputation,  and  future; 
the  flexibility  over  budget  and  program;  the  autonomy  in 
matters  of  admissions,  growth,  and  character — that  many  a 
public  institution  still  longs  for. 

We  are  an  urban  institution.  We  enjoy  the  liveliness  and 
diversity  of  man's  chief  technological  creation,  the  city.  We 
draw  on  its  cultural  and  educational  resources  in  other  schools, 
libraries,  museums;  we  send  on  many  graduates  to  its  univer- 
sities, medical  and  law  schools,  business  and  industry.  We 
benefit  from  the  variety  of  its  ethical,  social,  and  religious 
groups — old  Philadelphia  families  and  very  recent  immigrants; 
the  rich,  poor,  and  the  mostly  middle  class:  Roman  and 
Eastern  Rite  Catholics,  other  Christians  and  Jews.  But  we 
also  suffer  and  contend  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  city 
—its  economic,  social,  and  environmental  problems.  We  take 
the  good  with  the  bad  and  strive  to  improve  the  balance. 

Finally,  we  are  a  church-related  college.  We  are  not  a 
church-controlled  college,  as  a  diocesan  college,  administered 
and  financially  supported  by  the  Church,  is.  But  we  do  at- 
tempt to  relate  our  teaching  and  learning,  our  activity  and 
counseling,  to  a  Catholic  tradition,  to  a  body  of  ultimate 
assumptions.  In  doing  this,  we  feel  we  simply  attempt  more 
explicitly  and  systematically  what  every  educational  enter- 
prise does:    set   a  body  of  autonomous   academic  disciplines 
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The  personalism  of  the  life  style  here  is  still  the  characteristic 

most  frequently  remarked  by  students  transferring  fron 


in  a  framework  of  some  general  ideas  about  man,  the  world, 
and  God;  distinguish  between  fact  and  value,  but  clarify  and 
promote  their  interaction;  show  the  relevance  of  the  secular 
and  religious  disciplines  to  the  pressing  problems  of  the  day; 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  aspiration  to  the  highest  values 
and  of  personal  commitment.  A  more  specific  religious  rela- 
tionship, of  course,  is  provided  by  the  auspices  of  the  Christian 
Brothers — under  whose  guidance  (and,  until  recent  decades, 
more  or  less  complete  staffing)  the  College  developed.  So 
again,  La  Salle  is  a  multipurpose,  urban,  church-related  college. 

At  this  point,  I  think  I  can  hear  some  readers  ask  whether 
such  general  characteristics  don't  apply  to  a  number  of  other 
institutions.  They  do.  But  beyond  this  point,  it  is  difficult  to 
pin-point  more  specific  traits  that  will  apply  to  all  of  our 
various  constituencies  and  programs.  But  let  me  try  a  few 
characterizations. 

In  the  intellectual  work  of  the  College,  we  have  a  clearly 
major  stress  on  undergraduate  education — as  opposed  to 
graduate  education,  research  or  social  service.  By  the  same 
token  we  put  much  emphasis  on  good  teaching,  though  some 
students  (not  always  with  a  definite  point  of  comparison) 
will  testify  to  uneven  achievement  of  that  goal.  The  press  for 
intellectual  achievement  varies  among  the  departments  but, 
as  at  least  one  national  profile  indicates,  it  is  "moderately 
strong"  throughout;  the  copping  of  substantial  numbers  of 
national  fellowships  (in  their  heyday)  has  been  one  small 
index  of  this.  The  atmosphere  of  academic  freedom  and 
intellectual  exploration  is,  perhaps,  in  the  same  moderate 
range.  These  factors  are  expressed  particularly  in  a  tradition 
of  rather  strong  self-criticism  on  campus;  it  can  be  rather 
astringent  at  times  (Thanks,  I  needed  that!)  and,  at  other 
less  fortunate  times,  it  seems  to  reflect  the  unnecessary  infer- 
iority feelings  that  on  occasion  afflict  Philadelphia  more  gen- 
erally. 

About  the  religious  dimension,  the  1966  Self-Study  of  the 
College  indicated  that,  despite  the  smaller  proportion  of 
Brothers,  the  Lasallian  philosophy  of  education  was  still  re- 
flected in  "devotion  to  excellence  in  teaching,  to  the  Christian 
world-view  ('the  spirit  of  faith'),  the  individual  values  of 
students  and  a  scriptural  piety."  In  the  intervening  years  these 
influences — as  well  as  the  general  beliefs  and  attitudes  of  the 
Church — have  undergone  much  stress  and  some  change,  so 
that  the  grounds  of  doctrine  and  practice  are  not  at  all  as 
tidy  as  they  were  for  earlier  generations  in  the  College.  But 
the  seriousness  and  intensity  of  discussions  and  disagreements 
about  recent  ethical  issues,  the  faculty  dialogue  on  church- 
relationship  in  the  past  year,  the  first  steps  in  restructuring 
the  campus  ministry,  the  professional  development  of  the 
theology  department — all  suggest  that  the  religious  interest 
and  impulse,  if  it  is  less  categorical  and  explicit,  is  no  less 
real  and  intense. 

In  the  related  dimension  of  social  awareness  and  concern, 


other  institutions." 


the  College  has  perhaps  been  more  successful  in  developing 
institutional  structures  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  adults 
or  of  disadvantaged  students,  of  helping  to  clarify  neighbor- 
hood aspiration  and  values  or  assisting  minority  businessmen 
than  in  persuading  large  numbers  of  its  own  community  to 
higher  levels  of  social  concern  and  involvement.  But  there  are 
brilliant  exceptions:  students,  faculty,  and  alumni  doing  vital 
work  in  government,  social  agencies,  criminal  rehabilitation, 
specialized  education  for  children;  and  there  are  others  com- 
bining real  concern  for  justice  and  charity  with  standard  ca- 
reers in  business,  industry,  and  the  professions.  We  wish  we 
had  more  frequent  contact  with  them  for  that  part  of  our 
education  here. 

The  extracurriculum  also  has  its  different  levels  of  achieve- 
ment. There  is  still  much  enthusiasm,  of  course,  for  basketball 
and  several  other  intercollegiate  sports  for  men  and  women. 
But  the  opening  of  Hayman  Hall  marked  a  rapid  expansion 
of  intramural  sports  and  individual  athletic  activity.  The  daily 
count  of  users  in  the  first  year  was  over  100,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  types  of  club  activity  are  in  the  bogs  of  apathy. 
Others  are  flourishing— a  new  poetry  workshop  and  the  student 
magazine,  for  example,  which  suggests  a  larger  aesthetic  com- 
ponent in  the  extracurriculars  than  previously.  And  student 
government  shows  symptoms  of  renewed  vigor  as  some  of  the 
ad  hoc  causes  of  recent  years  become  history. 

As  for  the  college  community  itself  and  its  interactions, 
there  has  been  much  change  in  recent  years.  With  growth  in 
size,  there  has  come  growth  in  organizational  structure  (Yes, 
there  is  a  committee  on  committees!)  and  some  decentraliza- 
tion of  authority  with  the  emergence  of  a  strong  Faculty 
Senate  and  involved  student  groups.  There  may  be  at  times 
administrative  reluctance  in  the  name  of  efficiency  to  share 
decision-making  responsibility  further,  but  there  is  also  re- 
luctance at  times  to  accept  delegated  decisions  which  may 
not  favor  a  particular  individual  or  group.  The  level  of  par- 
ticipation and  shared  governance,  however,  is  distinctly  above 
the  average.  And  for  every  passing  disagreement,  there  seem 
to  be  two  or  three  splendid  occasions — a  faculty-student  re- 
ception, a  convocation,  a  workshop — when  the  sense  of  com- 
munity is  very  deep.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  sheer  size  has 
meant  some  decrease  in  the  personal  and  individual  approach 
which  was  the  hallmark  of  our  earlier  traditions:  there  is  some 
increase  in  the  sense  of  separate  areas,  departments,  sub- 
programs. Yet  the  personalism  of  the  life  style  here  is  still 
the  characteristic  most  frequently  remarked  by  students  trans- 
ferring from  other  institutions.  We  are  anxious  to  have  that 
precious  value  grow  and  thrive. 

Personalism,  too,  was  mentioned  frequently  by  some  Phila- 
delphia leaders  at  a  meeting  on  campus  recently  that  touched 
on  the  problem  of  individuality.  But  also  mentioned  were 
commonsense — a  resistance  to  the  pretentious  and  unduly 
complicated  in  the  educational   endeavor  and,   more  partic- 


ularly, liveliness — a  respectable  level  of  dynamism  in  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole  and  an  imaginative  response  to  current  needs 
in  specific  projects  from  year  to  year.  But  let  me  draw  the 
line  at  these  suggestions — for  if  we  continue  much  longer  we 
may  be  in  danger  of  self-canonization  or  at  least  of  supposing 
that  we  have  a  definitive  analysis  of  the  institution  "pinned 
and  wriggling  on  the  wall."  And  I  did  begin  these  remarks 
with  a  title  that  was  meant  to  suggest  a  modern  mystery  story. 
For  ultimately  there  is  no  total  solution  to  the  mystery  of 
what  an  institution  or  an  individual  is — their  complete  life  is 
too  fully  a  mixture  of  past  and  present,  of  the  subtle  influence 
of  particular  groups  and  persons,  of  the  force  and  kinds  of 
aspiration  to  particular  values  and  goals.  Nevertheless,  with- 
out a  substantial  notion  of  our  present  identity,  the  sanction 
of  illusion  is  a  heavy  one.  For  then  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  pursue  what  one  of  the  college's  trustees  wisely  observed 
is  the  crucial  business  for  identity-searchers,  the  business  of 
utilizing  the  institution's  special  qualities  by  building  and  ex- 
tending its  programs  on  them. 

La  Salle  was  conceived  by  men  of  profound  faith  in  the 
middle  of  the  Civil  War;  it  has  surmounted  a  variety  of  other 
crises  in  the  last  century  by  that  same  faith.  The  world  is  now 
afflicted  by  a  profound  lack  of  faith,  not  in  our  knowledge 
or  technology,  but  in  our  ability  and  that  of  our  leaders  to 
do  anything  meaningful  and  great.  Our  need  is  for  renewed 
faith,  for  affirmation  of  our  power,  with  God's  help,  to  act, 
to  achieve  a  solid  education  of  value  to  the  person  and  to 
society.  As  a  committee  I  worked  on  recently  put  it: 

individuality  implies  distinctiveness  and  originality  . . . 
and  it  is  a  prize  difficult  to  maintain  in  an  age  of  mass 
communication,  where  survival  may  depend  on  im- 
itating others,  success  upon  conforming  to  standard- 
izing conditions  of  support.  In  such  an  atmosphere, 
it  is  difficult  for  higher  education  to  express  its  indi- 
viduality, or  perhaps  even  to  possess  it. 

To  possess  our  unique  soul  now  requires  more  affirmation, 
more  aspiration:  affirmation  of  what  is  best  in  our  tradition 
and  in  contemporary  culture,  in  the  trust  and  personalism 
the  collegiate  community  tries  to  develop;  more  aspiration  to 
a  spirit  of  religious  celebration  to  counter  the  dehumanizing 
drives  of  our  society  for  efficiency  and  success,  to  a  stronger 
and  more  vital  theology  and  a  more  consistent  philosophy  of 
the  human  person  and  his  potential.  The  times  call  for  what 
St.  La  Salle  called  the  "spirit  of  faith,"  the  faith  that  God 
leads  us  to  what  is  meaningful  and  great.  Amen.  Amen.        ■ 


Brother  Burke  has  been  president  of  La  Salle  College  since 
1969.  A  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he  has  contributed  verse 
and  criticism  to  numerous  scholarly  journals  and  collections. 
He  is  a  professor  of  English  on  the  college's  faculty. 
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A  Matter  of  People 


By  John  J.  Keenan 


Some  years  ago  the  editor  of  the  La  Salle  College  Catalog  was 
thumbing  through  a  stack  of  sample  catalogs  from  other  insti- 
tutions. His  interest  was  aroused  particularly  by  a  catalog  from 
a  small  university  in  Puerto  Rico,  a  catalog  which  bore  unmis- 
takable similarities  in  design  to  the  La  Salle  catalog  of  the 
previous  year.  As  he  began  to  read,  the  similarities  became 
positively  uncanny.  In  the  introductory  essays  describing  the 
site  of  The  college  and  its  students,  he  found  the  same  words  he 
had  written  a  year  earlier  to  describe  La  Salle.  Oh,  there  was 
a  minor  change  of  place  name  here  and  there,  but  otherwise 
the  words  written  about  La  Salle  served  surprisingly  well  to 
describe  a  university  in  San  Juan! 

If  the  incident  reveals  anything  other  than  the  effect  college 
catalogs  have  on  one  another,  it  should  serve  to  emphasize 
that  colleges — especially  medium-sized  urban  Catholic  colleges 
— have  more  in  common  than  they  would  like  to  believe. 
Read  the  history  and  the  objectives  as  listed  in  a  variety  of 
college  catalogs  and  you  will  soon  find  yourself  lost  in  an 
indistinguishable  maze.  Every  college  would  like  to  believe  it 
is  unique,  that  there  has  been  nothing  like  it  ever  before  con- 
ceived by  the  mind  of  man.  Yet  every  college  knows  that  its 
general  history,  its  educational  goals,  its  curricula  are  not  all 
that  different  from  those  offered  by  several  neighboring  in- 
stitutions and  dozens  of  similar  colleges  the  country  over. 

Yet  this  is  not  to  say  that  all  colleges  are  the  same.  No  one 
who  has  spent  time  on  a  variety  of  campuses  would  say  that. 
Despite  the  many  things  colleges  have  in  common,  each  does 
indeed  have  its  own  individuality.  It  is  defining  that  particular 
ambience  that  makes  a  college  unique  that  one  runs  into  diffi- 
culty. What  makes  La  Salle  La  Salle?  There  is  probably  no 
single  satisfying  answer,  but  what  follows  is  an  attempt  to 
isolate  some  of  the  factors. 

The  current  issue  of  the  La  Salle  College  Bulletin  offers 
a  possible  point  of  departure:  "More  than  buildings,  more  than 
books,  more  than  lectures  and  examinations,  education  is  a 
matter  of  people.  It  is  the  people  who  make  up  La  Salle  who 
give  the  College  its  character."  Certainly  it  is  true  that  no 
other  institution  shares  the  same  people,  so  perhaps  it  is 
fitting  to  begin  the  search  for  La  Salle's  individuality  with 
its  people. 

The  Students 

The  majority  of  the  people  (3800  of  them)  at  La  Salle  are 
students.  They  have  a  good  deal  in  common  with  each  other. 
At  least  that  would  seem  to  be  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Counseling  Center's  report  on  the  objectives  and 
attitudes  of  the  Class  of  1976.  The  class,  says  the  report,  is 
98%  White,  69%  male,  and  87%  Catholic.  It  has  a  strong 
Delaware  Valley  flavor:  51%  live  within  ten  miles  of  the 
College  and  88%   live  within  50  miles. 

According  to  the  study,  the  Class  of  1976  was  younger 
than  the  national  norm,  yet  more  intelligent  (73%  ranked 
in  the  first  quarter  of  their  high  school  classes  as  compared 
to  52%  nationally).  If  they  differ  significantly  from  the  na- 
tional norm,  it  is  in  being  more  broke  than  the  average  U.S. 
freshman.   Half  of  them  are  dependent  on   repayable  loans 


for  their  educational  expenses.  They  are  also  more  ambitious. 
About  46%  of  them  plan  advanced  study  beyond  the  M.A. 
(vs.  26%  nationally).  Whether  these  ambitious  expectations 
will  be  fulfilled  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  survey  of  attitudes  reveals  few  significant  deviations 
from  national  norms.  Most  of  the  students  see  themselves  as 
liberal  (42%  vs.  the  national  norm  of  33%)  but  many  are 
decidedly  hard-line  on  certain  points.  For  example,  82% 
agree  that  the  wealthy  should  pay  a  larger  share  of  taxes; 
57%  agreed  that  the  Courts  are  too  concerned  for  the  rights 
of  criminals,   (perhaps  the  impact  of  Frank  Rizzo's  views?) 

A  number  of  the  College's  programs  are  aimed  at  adding 
the  spice  of  diversity  to  this  rather  homogeneous  group. 

Most  important  of  these  efforts  has  been  the  introduction 
of  co-education  in  1970.  The  proportion  of  women  has  been 
increasing  each  year.  In  the  eyes  of  most  observers  (and  the 
women  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  most  observers  quite  inten- 
sively), this  program  has  been  highly  successful.  The  women 
have  raised  the  academic  profile  and  added  their  own  point 
of  view  to  class  discussions.  They  have  formed  a  Women's 
Advisory  Board  and  have  begun  an  active  effort  to  raise  the 
consciousness  not  only  of  their  own  sex  but  of  males  who 
have  been  too  long  in  all-male  educational  environments. 

The  all-male  ethos  most  alumni  remember  has  not 
changed  overnight,  but  there  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that 
La  Salle  is  a  different  school  because  of  its  coeds.  One  gradu- 
ating co-ed  who  transferred  to  La  Salle  from  a  women's 
college  remembers  how  in  her  first  year  it  was  not  unusual 
to  find  a  small  group  of  girls  huddled  together  in  the  ladies' 
room  between  classes  gathering  courage  to  go  out  again  into 
the  almost  totally  male  classes.  A  walk  through  the  halls  of 
Olney  Hall  today  would  reveal  how  much  that  has  changed: 
the  number  of  women  in  this  Arts  and  Social  Sciences  build- 
ing is  obviously  almost  as  large  as  the  number  of  men. 

There  are  other  programs  also  aimed  at  diversity  in  the 
student  body.  There  is,  for  example,  the  Community  Aca- 
demic Opportunity  Program,  which  offers  financial  and 
academic  assistance  to  minority  students  from  the  area  sur- 
rounding La  Salle.  Admissions  recruiting  is  now  spread  over 
a  wider  area  with  counselors  visiting  many  high  schools 
throughout  the  New  York-New  England  area. 

Similar  as  the  students  are  in  many  ways,  the  study  also 
shows  that  there  are  at  least  four  distinctly  differing  educa- 
tional philosophies  among  La  Salle  students.  They  include  a 
vocationally-oriented  group  who  see  college  primarily  as  job 
preparation;  an  academically  oriented  group  which  sees  the 
scholarly  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  fundamental  to  them:  a 
socially-oriented  group  which  looks  mainly  toward  the  ex- 
tracurricular life  in  the  belief  that  much  significant  education 
takes  place  outside  the  classroom;  and  finally,  there  are 
students  who  espouse  an  individualistic  approach,  seeing 
college  mainly  as  a  search  for  self.  They  tend  to  view  the 
organized  "establishment"  side  of  college  with  disdain. 

Regardless  of  their  reasons  for  coming,  few  students  are 
without  real  problems.  The  financial  strains  of  college,  as 
evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  loans  mentioned  earlier. 
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show  no  signs  of  easing,  despite  a  series  of  gestures  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  that  seem  to  have  been  more  for  political  profit 
than  anything  else.  In  actual  fact,  the  new  Administration 
programs  of  aid  for  higher  education  have  endangered  exist- 
ing programs  without  providing  adequate  substitutes.  Though 
Federal  loan  programs  have  been  continued  for  the  coming 
year,  there  are  too  many  La  Salle  students  facing  the  threat 
of  insufficient  funds. 

The  problems  facing  students  do  not  end  with  money.  The 
academically  oriented  must  cope  with  increased  competition 
for  graduate  school  admissions.  The  present  job  market  is 
discouraging  for  the  vocationally  oriented.  Individualistic  and 
activist  types  seem  to  have  fewer  outlets  for  their  energies; 
having  gained  places  on  committees  and  departmental  boards, 
they  have  found  out  that  answers  to  problems  are  not  any 
easier  to  come  by  for  all  that. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  problem  of  all  is  the  general  question- 
ing of  the  value  of  a  college  education  by  the  society  at  large. 
Everyone  knows  horrifying  examples  of  college  graduates 
who  have  failed  to  get  jobs  or  are  working  at  levels  con- 
sidered unsuitable  for  one  who  has  just  spent  thousands  on 
his  education. 

Interestingly,  this  questioning  of  the  value  of  their  educa- 
tion at  La  Salle  does  not  seem  to  bother  the  seniors  as  much 
as  it  does  others.  In  a  recent  survey  of  senior  attitudes,  be- 
tween 85  and  96%  expressed  satisfaction  in  the  progress 
made  in  such  things  as  ability  to  think  critically  and  com- 
municate effectively,  personal  development,  and  broad  cul- 
tural background.  Satisfaction  was  expressed  frequently  by 
those  attending  the  Senior-Faculty  Reception.  "I  owe  a  lot 
to  this  place,"  one  senior  headed  for  law  school  said.  "When 
I  think  of  what  I  was  like  when  I  was  a  freshman,  I  know 
I've  really  come  a  long  way  toward  knowing  myself." 

There  are  already  some  signs  of  change  within  the  student 
population.  Those  who  once  enrolled  in  college  to  avoid  the 
draft  are  not  coming  any  more;  enrollment  figures  are  down 
somewhat  and  all  available  surveys  suggest  that  they  will 
drop  even  further  between  1977  and  1980.  More  high  school 
graduates  are  "stopping  out,"  waiting  a  year  or  two  to  decide 
whether  they  will  enter  college  or  not.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  increasing  number  of  older  faces  mixed  with  the 
younger  ones  in  the  day  school.  These  are  men  and  women 
whose  families  are  now  old  enough  to  permit  them  to  return 
to  study,  veterans  of  Viet  Nam,  and  some  who  have  retired 
at  an  early  age  from  some  civil  service  job.  They  make  a 
contribution  to  the  diversity  of  the  student  body  while  en- 
riching class  discussions  with  their  own  wealth  of  experience. 

What  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  is  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  offer  facile  generalizations  about  the  nature  of  La  Salle's 
student  body.  One  has  statistics  and  some  personal  impres- 
sions which  may  or  may  not  be  valid.  For  what  they  are 
worth,  here  are  a  few  impressions  based  on  nothing  more 
scientific  than  personal  observation: 

La  Salle  students  are  relatively  free  of  phoney  role-playing. 
They  are  not  trying  to  be  Joe  College  types  nor  campus 
radicals  nor  Ivy  Leaguers;  consequently  they  are  reasonably 
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free  to  be  honest  with  themselves  and  others  and  are  there- 
fore open  to  the  possibility  of  being  educated.  While  the 
lack  of  tradition  at  La  Salle  is  often  lamented,  it  may  be  a 
partial  blessing  in  that  students  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
live  up  to  some  image  of  a  La  Salle  student  that  is  not 
themselves. 

Relatively  few  students  build  strong  ties  to  the  College  or 
to  their  fellow  students  during  their  four  years.  Perhaps  this 
is  an  inevitable  result  of  the  College's  large  commuting 
population.  Other  than  the  basketball  team,  there  is  nothing 
that  provides  a  unifying  focal  point  for  the  La  Salle  student. 
The  problem  will  probably  be  aggravated  by  the  new  cur- 
riculum with  its  emphasis  on  individual  choice;  that  means 
that  few  students  will  be  studying  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time.  Increasing  fragmentation  seems  to  be  inevitable. 

Finally,  they  are  serious  about  learning.  Few  of  them  are 
in  college  because  dad  wants  them  to  have  some  fun  before 
entering  the  family  business.  Most  have  minds  capable  of 
being  stirred  by  the  right  teacher  and  the  right  course,  and 
no  one  who  has  taught  freshmen  and  then  taught  the  same 
students  as  seniors  would  deny  that  real  growth,  learning, 
and  maturation  have  taken  place. 

The  Faculty 

The  full  time  faculty  at  La  Salle  consists  of  some  200 
teachers,  of  whom  about  30  are  Christian  Brothers.  The 
majority  (166)  are  laymen.  About  58%  now  possess  the 
doctorate  (up  from  43%  in  1966).  Their  academic  back- 
ground is  quite  diverse,  the  doctorates  having  been  awarded 
by  37  different  universities. 

There  is  a  strong  element  of  stability  in  the  faculty,  a  fact 
which  has  advantages  and  disadvantages.  About  66%  have 
tenure,  an  unusually  high  number  by  national  standards. 
The  advantage  of  this  stability  is  a  strong  sense  of  loyalty 
to  the  College  and  a  sense  of  faculty  participation  in  the 
progress  of  the  institution.  The  disadvantage  lies  in  the  possi- 
bility of  stagnation:  the  large  number  of  tenured  positions 
makes  it  difficult  to  hire  and  retain  the  new  blood  so  neces- 
sary to  the  vitality  of  a  college. 

An  analysis  of  the  origins  of  faculty  members'  bachelor 
degrees  reveals  a  relatively  large  number  who  did  their 
undergraduate  work  at  La  Salle  and  returned  after  some 
years  to  teach  at  their  alma  mater.  In  academic  circles,  this 
is  known  as  "inbreeding,"  and  it  is  generally  considered 
unwise  (except  at  Harvard  and  Yale,  where  it  is  tradition). 

The  effects  at  La  Salle  are  debatable.  Some  see  the  number 
of  La  Salle  graduates  on  the  faculty  as  the  living  embodiment 
of  the  past  in  the  life  of  the  institution.  They  argue  that  these 
teachers  are  passing  on  some  the  intangible  spirit  that  makes 
La  Salle  La  Salle.  Others  see  the  La  Salle  graduates  on  the 
faculty  as  forming  a  kind  of  oligarchy,  an  "in-group"  that  is 
conservative  and  closed  to  anyone  not  sharing  their  back- 
ground. For  purposes  of  contrasting  them,  I  have  probably 


among  faculty,  administrators, 
ing  campus  atmosphere. 


overstated  the  attitudes  of  both  positions.  As  a  matter  of  day- 
to-day  experience,  "inbreeding"  is  not  a  source  of  tension 
between  faculty  members.  Since  every  faculty  member  has 
attended  at  least  one  institution  and  probably  more  than  one 
after  earning  his  baccalaureate,  the  effect  of  the  undergraduate 
degree  is  of  doubtful  impact  upon  the  life  of  the  College.  But 
it  is  there  to  some  degree,  for  better  or  for  worse. 

If  there  is  a  special  note  of  individuality  that  characterizes 
La  Salle's  faculty,  it  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the  close  attach- 
ment many  have  toward  the  College.  To  understand  why  this 
is  noteworthy,  one  must  understand  the  prevailing  patterns 
of  loyalty  among  academics.  Most  faculty  members  in 
American  higher  education  over  the  past  twenty  years  have 
considered  their  first  loyalty  to  be  to  their  own  discipline; 
their  connection  with  a  particular  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation was  less  important  and  more  transient  than  their  more 
general  commitment  to  academe  as  a  whole.  While  this  pat- 
tern may  have  changed  somewhat  as  a  result  of  the  changing 
job  market,  it  has  never  been  the  prevalent  attitude  at 
La  Salle. 

Neither  has  La  Salle  been  plagued  by  a  "we-they"  struggle 
between  faculty  and  administration.  While  there  have  been 
the  normal  differences  of  opinion  at  times,  the  general  work- 
ing arrangement  between  faculty  and  administrators  has  been 
one  of  mutual  respect  and  mutual  dedication  to  the  welfare 
of  the  College  and  its  students. 

This  concern  for  students,  both  by  administration  and 
faculty,  is  certainly  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
La  Salle  College.  A  majority  of  seniors  (67%  )  reported  that 
they  had  formed  a  close  personal  relationship  with  at  least 
one  faculty  member  during  their  four  years.  The  primary 
emphasis  where  faculty  promotions  and  tenure  are  con- 
cerned is  still  on  the  individual's  success  as  a  teacher,  and 
student  evaluations  over  several  semesters  are  studied  as 
evidence  of  the  teacher's  relationship  with  his  students. 

At  present  there  are  a  number  of  stresses  on  the  faculty, 
none  of  them  unique  to  La  Salle,  but  felt  here  in  a  special 
way  because  of  the  past  history  of  the  College.  Changes  in 
the  curricuhfm  and  especially  the  drop  in  the  number  of 
required  courses  have  raised  the  specter  of  job  insecurity. 
Each  year  there  are  larger  numbers  of  faculty  members 
eligible  for  promotion  and  tenure:  the  Promotion  and  Tenure 
Committee's  decisions  bring  inevitable  disappointment  and 
sometimes  bitterness.  Inflation  and  a  drastically  shrunken 
job  market  for  college  teachers  are  additional  pressures  from 
the  economy  at  large.  Whether  such  pressures  will  encourage 
unionization  and  collective  bargaining  at  La  Salle  remains  to 
be  seen.  If  such  a  change  should  happen,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  would  alter  the  fundamental  personal  relationships 
between  colleagues,  between  teachers  and  administrators,  and 
even  between  teachers  and  students. 

In  last  fall's  College  Council  Workshop,  however,  President 
Burke  expressed  a  sense  of  hope  in  the  face  of  such  problems 


and  a  faith  in  the  traditions  of  the  College.  He  emphasized, 
however,  the  need  to  work  constantly  to  achieve  a  true 
college  community,  one  in  which  each  segment  is  not  blind 
to  the  needs  of  others  in  the  community.  "Perhaps  our  size 
now  makes  this  achievement  extremely  difficult,"  he  said. 
"I  for  one  do  not  think  it  makes  it  impossible." 

The  Administration 

Concern  for  teaching  is  not  just  a  platitude  for  most  admin- 
istrators at  La  Salle.  Nineteen  members  of  the  administration 
also  teach  at  least  one  course,  including  the  president  and 
the  academic  vice  president.  This  healthy  involvement  with 
the  day  to  day  work  of  the  classroom  insures  an  administra- 
tion that  is  realistic  and  understanding  of  the  point  of  view 
of  both  students  and  faculty. 

The  last  two  administrations  at  the  College  have  been  in 
the  vanguard  in  setting  up  procedures  for  faculty  and  student 
participation  in  decision-making.  Among  the  procedures  is  a 
regular  Presidential  Forum  at  which  any  member  of  the 
college  community  may  directly  question  or  discuss  a  prob- 
lem with  the  president  or  the  appropriate  vice  president. 
Faculty  members  and  students  sit  on  the  ubiquitous  com- 
mittees which  formulate  college  policy.  The  committee  system 
has  changed  the  role  of  most  administrators  and  affected  the 
way  in  which  decisions  are  reached.  Unfortunately,  the  price 
of  consensus  is  often  high  in  time  spent,  heat  generated,  and 
responsibility  diffused.  Nevertheless,  administrators  at  La  Salle 
have  grown  skillful  in  recent  years  in  the  art  of  chairing 
committees,  preparing  agendas,  and  formulating  effective 
compromises.  Authority  has  come  to  mean  the  earned  au- 
thority of  leadership  rather  than  the  assumed  authority  of 
office. 

What  is  apparent  from  this  brief,  somewhat  impressionistic 
look  at  the  people  who  make  up  La  Salle  is  the  difficulty  of 
generalizing  without  falsifying  the  picture.  Obviously  not 
every  student  at  La  Salle  is  interested  in  learning  nor  every 
teacher  interested  in  his  students,  nor  is  every  administrator 
wise  in  his  decisions  and  tactful  in  his  relationships.  In  that 
respect,  La  Salle  is  certainly  not  unique. 

Yet  when  one  attempts  to  focus  on  the  individuality  of 
the  place,  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  cliches  like  "dedicated 
faculty"  and  "the  Brothers'  historic  concern  for  the  indi- 
vidual student,"  and  "educating  the  children  of  working  men." 
The  picture  that  emerges  from  the  preceding  pages  is  not  free 
of  such  cliches,  but  then  the  cliches  are  not  necessarily 
untruths.  ■ 


Mr.  Keenan,  an  associate  professor  of  English  at  La  Salle,  is 
editor  of  the  college's  literary  quarterly,  FOUR  QUARTERS. 
He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  LA  SALLE  and  other  publi- 
cations. 
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FORTRESS  OF  FAITH 


By  Brother  Thomas  Donaghy,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D. 


La  Salle  College  as  a  private,  Catholic,  urban-oriented  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  is  certainly  not  unique  in  its 
obvious  definitive  dimensions.  This  is  perhaps  more  true  of 
La  Salle  and  its  sister  institutions  of  the  Delaware  Valley  be- 
cause of  their  number  and  close  proximity.  The  proverbial 
"Big  Five"  contains  two  small  Catholic  colleges.  La  Salle  and 
St.  Joseph's,  which  are  seemingly  quite  similar.  Moreover,  the 
early  demise  of  St.  Joseph's  was  directly  tied  to  the  founding 
of  La  Salle. 

But  what  must  be  understood  from  the  outset  is  that  La  Salle, 
like  any  institution,  despite  its  similarities  to  other  establish- 
ments, of  necessity  developed  its  own  peculiar  characteristics. 
The  people  who  founded,  organized,  administered,  taught, 
studied,  graduated  from,  and  assisted  La  Salle  College  all 
contributed  through  their  unique  individuality  in  molding  the 
image  and  identity  that  was  La  Salle  College  over  eleven 
decades,  and  which  makes  La  Salle  what  it  is  today. 

What  becomes  crystal  clear  is  that  that  which  made  La  Salle 


special,  or  met  the  particular  needs  of  those  who  joined  the 
College  community,  will  endure  with  the  institution.  Further, 
La  Salle  College's  past  gives  every  indication  that  its  unique 
identity  has  that  quality  which  assures  its  future.  This,  of 
course,  will  not  just  happen.  Again,  it  is  the  individuals  who 
are  La  Salle  College  that  will  opt  to  preserve  or  abandon  the 
ideal  which  makes  La  Salle  special.  Faculty,  students,  alumni, 
administration  and  governing  board  alike  must  understand 
and  know  this  individuality  which  is  the  College  and  deter- 
mine to  maintain  that  particularity.  At  no  time  in  La  Salle's 
history  has  its  unique  character  been  fulfilled  without  dedi- 
cated sacrifice.  Yet,  to  know  and  experience  La  Salle's  indi- 
viduality is  one  thing;  to  convincingly  portray  it  is  an  elu- 
sive task. 

When  Bishop  James  Frederick  Wood  founded  La  Salle 
College  in  1863,  he  did  so  in  concert  with  a  group  of  laymen 
and  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  That  the  latter  was 
a  body  of  men  intent  on  achieving  eternal  salvation  through 
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Christian  education  of  youth,  is  significant  in  understanding 
La  Salle  College  as  primarily  a  Christian  institution.  More- 
over, that  Wood  included  interested  laity  in  his  plan  for 
higher  Catholic  education  demonstrates  a  broad  approach 
La  Salle  would  tread  in  achieving  its  goals.  The  layman  as  a 
permanent,  significant  part  of  the  institution  was  character- 
istic from  the  very  beginning.  No  "hot  house"  education  here. 
Admittedly,  this  was  or  is  not  unique  in  the  annals  of  Catholic 
higher  education.  But,  it  gives  emphasis  to  the  notion  abroad 
in  the  Church  today  that  all  segments  of  the  Christian  cor- 
porate body  must  play  an  active  role  in  achieving  its  ideal. 

As  noted  above.  Catholic  higher  education  in  Philadelphia 
was  not  new  with  the  founding  of  La  Salle  College;  it  was 
merely  a  continuation.  Like  its  predecessors,  La  Salle  oper- 
ated in  concert  with  the  Church,  while  the  local  Catholic 
Bishop  served  as  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Board.  It  was 
private  and,  for  the  most  part  though  not  exclusively,  de- 
signed to  serve  the  needs  of  Philadelphia's  Catholics.  As  an 
institution  operated  under  the  aegis  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
and  devoted  laymen,  La  Salle  did  differ  in  its  lower  rates  of 
tuition.  This  welcome  diversity,  however,  did  not  make  the 
new  College  unique.  Its  character  formation  needed  time  and 
people. 

In  La  Salle's  early  stages  of  growth  and  development,  the 
extensive  influence  of  the  Christian  Brothers  was  evident. 
True  to  the  tradition  of  the  seventeenth-century  innovator, 
John  Baptist  de  La  Salle,  Brothers  and  laymen  associated  with 
the  young  college  strove,  in  the  words  of  de  La  Salle,  to  pro- 
vide "the  best  possible"  education.  Of  course,  what  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  would  not  proclaim  this  for  its  worthy 
objective?  However,  in  the  words  of  its  second  president. 
Brother  Oliver,  La  Salle's  education  was  religious  and  moral 
as  well  as  intellectual.  The  College's  private  character  gave 
it  the  flexibility  to  aim  for  the  threefold  objectives.  This  same 
option  was,  of  course,  available  to  all  nineteenth-century  pri- 
vate colleges.  Nonetheless,  in  striving  to  attain  the  "best  pos- 
sible" education  for  its  students,  La  Salle  by  1873  had  been 
referred  to  as  "one  of  the  best  in  the  country."  That  such  a 
small  and  relatively  young  institution  rated  such  an  encomium 
was  indeed  unique.  At  the  time,  the  president,  Brother  Noah, 


opined  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  College  "to  do  justice 
to  the  students  by  affording  them  every  reasonable  facility  for 
improvement." 

Just  a  decade  later,  when  the  College  was  under  severe  fiscal 
strain,  and  St.  Joseph's  College  relocated  within  a  few  blocks, 
it  was  suggested  that  La  Salle  close  its  doors.  The  Administra- 
tor of  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia  proclaimed;  "La  Salle 
College  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia." 
That  these  were  not  just  pious  or  emotional  sentiments  was 
clearly  evident  in  the  impact  the  College  had  on  the  private 
sector  of  higher  education  in  the  city,  particularly  in  the 
establishment  of  Temple  University.  This  latter  institution, 
founded  and  developed  with  much  adversity,  was  directed  to 
achieve  the  ideals  La  Salle  established  for  itself  in  1885, 
namely,  the  development  of  intellect,  cultivation  of  spirit, 
and  the  molding  of  Christian  gentlemen.  That  La  Salle  Col- 
lege's president  was  so  instrumental  in  establishing  an  insti- 
tution like  Temple  in  nineteenth-century  Philadelphia  was 
quite  interesting;  but,  given  the  juxtaposition  of  La  Salle  and 
Temple  today,  one  would  be  tempted  to  label  the  happen- 
ing unique. 

In  its  first  quarter-century,  then.  La  Salle  College  devel- 
oped much  like  other  small,  religiously  affiliated,  private, 
urban  colleges.  The  emphasis  on  quality  education  in  a  Chris- 
tian orientation  was  firmly  established  and  preserved.  By  the 
turn  of  the  century,  there  is  little  evidence  that  these  prin- 
ciples were  found  wanting.  The  College  in  1 902  stated  that  it 
sought  to  educate  under  the  most  "approved  modern  meth- 
ods" in  an  atmosphere  which  assured  the  "safeguards  of  re- 
ligion." This  reiteration  was  in  reaction  to  a  requirement 
peculiar  to  the  Christian  Brothers  which  directed  the  removal 
of  Latin  and  Greek  from  the  curriculum.  The  very  discour- 
aging situation  which  prevailed  through  1923,  seemed  only 
to  bolster  the  determination  of  corporate  La  Salle  to  provide 
quality  education. 

In  commemorating  fifty  years,  Philip  R.  McDevitt,  a  priest- 
alumnus,  spoke  of  La  Salle  as  taking  its  place  among  the 
foremost  colleges  in  the  United  States.  President  Denis  Edward 
noted  that  every  faculty  member  true  to  his  profession  would 
see  to  it  that  the  College  would  attain  the  goal  articulated  by 


McShain  Hall  is  blessed  on  Sept.  23,  1940. 
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At  no  time  in  La  Salle's  history  has  its  unique  character 
been  fulfilled  without  dedicated  sacrifice." 


McDevitt.  Nothing  short  of  high  professional  ideals  should 
mark  the  faculty,  and,  Edward  felt,  the  College  owed  "the 
best  possible"  education  available  to  its  students.  This,  of 
course,  meant  constant  program  updating  which  has  been 
characteristic  through  good  times  and  bad. 

What  perhaps  was  not  quite  visible  to  those  who  labored 
at  La  Salle  in  its  first  fifty  years  was  the  ongoing  personal 
interest  which  the  faculty  took  in  their  students.  An  alumni 
evaluation  during  a  period  of  recall  saw  personalism  surface 
as  a  nearly  universal  characteristic  of  their  college  experience. 
During  five  decades  of  dedication  to  quality  Christian  educa- 
tion, this  unspoken,  indeed  inevitable  personal  interaction 
between  students  and  faculty  became  an  integral  part  of  that 
something  special  which  is  La  Salle.  Meeting  individual  needs 
with  openness,  understanding,  a  willingness  to  assist — all 
essential  characteristics  of  the  Christian  ethic — flowed  directly 
from  a  policy  providing  the  best  possible  scholarship. 

What  was  choice  education  for  the  unlettered  French  urchin 
of  de  La  Salle's  seventeenth-century  was  a  world  apart  from 
the  needs  of  Philadelphia  youth  in  twentieth-century  America; 
yet  principles  and  objectives,  tested  over  the  centuries,  re- 
mained stable  while  in  the  process  of  adaptation  to  different 
times  and  cultures.  Hence  the  extended  responsibility  of  La 
Salle's  administration  and  faculty  for  the  preservation  of  an 
atmosphere  appropriate  to  collegiate  studies  which  preserves 
the  dignity  and  respect  for  each  student  no  matter  the  need, 
be  it  social,  economic,  intellectual,  or  religious.  Truly,  today 
this  accountability  covers  every  phase  of  collegiate  enterprise. 

At  the  three-quarter-century  mark  in  Christian  education, 
the  College  community  listed  its  threefold  objectives  as  fol- 
lows: to  combine  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  develop- 
ment; to  foster  "intellectual  excellence"  under  the  aegis  of 
Christian  philosophy;  and  to  stress  Christian  morality  in  the 
development  of  character  and  "sound  citizenship."  Although 
the  school  suffered  anxious  times  due  to  dirsuptive  World 
War  II  shortly  after  these  aims  were  promulgated,  they  ex- 
hibited a  continued,  sincere  concern  for  quality  Christian 
education.  What  could  benefit  the  individual  student  more 
than  quickening  of  character,  intellect,  and  spirit,  and  how 
better  achieved  in  an  academic  community  than  through 
mutual  concern  for  the  scholar  as  person? 

As  La  Salle  regained  its  mobility  after  the  war,  all  that 
characterized  the  College  identity  down  through  the  years 
was  contained  in  President  Luke's  exhortation  that  La  Salle 
always  be  a  forward-looking  institution,  dedicated  to  the  serv- 
ice of  youth,  and  "willing  and  eager  to  do  its  best  for  every 
student  who  enters  its  halls."  Luke's  legacy,  carried  to  its  ful- 
fillment both  in  spirit  and  letter,  ably  serves  as  a  worthy  ob- 
jective through  the  ages.  Sincerely  attempted  by  all  facets  of 
the  College  community,  particularly  faculty  and  administra- 
tion, this  individuality  rises  above  the  crises  of  the  times  both 
within  and  without  the  institution.  No  matter  the  national 
dilemma,  evolving  Christian  theology,  ecological  crisis,  polit- 
ical upheaval,  new  directions  in  higher  education,  social  con- 
cerns and  demands,  campus  unrest,  liberal  and  conservative 
confrontation,  a  prognosis  of  fiscal  failure — all  find  solutions 


in  a  community  where  dignity  and  respect  due  the  individual 
remains  the  vehicle  through  which  free  and  open  discussion 
of  ideas  and  direction  ultimately  bring  the  College  common- 
wealth to  fulfillment  as  educating  and  educated  persons. 

Until  we  develop  an  adequate  substitute  for  personalism, 
excellence,  and  Christian  principles,  and  all  that  these  imply 
in  higher  education.  La  Salle  College  must  engage  itself  in 
the  pursuit  and  preservation  of  said  qualities,  for  these  by 
very  definition  are  what  makes  our  College  unique.  "There  is 
still  hope  for  society,"  proclaimed  Bishop  Gerald  McDevitt 
on  the  occasion  of  La  Salle's  centenary,  as  long  as  the  College 
remains  faithful  to  its  beliefs  and  purposes.  And  this  can  and 
must  be  done,  while,  at  the  same  time,  entertaining  all  the 
innovative  ramifications  of  modern  higher  education.  La  Salle 
thrives  not  on  limitless  endowments,  a  surplus  of  fiscal  where- 
withal, extensive  lands  and  buildings,  burgeoning  files  of  sub- 
stantive applicants;  rather,  its  life  and  preservation  are  rooted 
in  academic  excellence  achieved  through  and  with  the  ethic 
of  Christian  personalism.  True,  the  very  useful  and  some- 
times pleasant  accouterments  of  education  contribute  in  some 
small  way  to  the  creation  of  a  unique  educational  experience, 
but  the  essentials  of  spirit  and  intellect  have  always  been  on  the 
La  Salle  scene,  while  the  other  elements  have  been  more  or 
less  frequent  visitors. 

La  Salle,  then,  will  continue  as  a  small,  Catholic,  liberal 
arts,  urban  college  as  long  as  its  constituents  are  convinced 
that  its  unique  character  is  worth  preserving.  Elusive  though 
this  special  quality  may  be,  one  needs  to  experience  it  to  know 
it,  the  only  guarantee  that  La  Salle  will  be  saved  from  face- 
less uniformity  in  the  spectrum  of  higher  education  is  the 
tireless  stalking  of  educational  philosophies  rooted  in  the 
College's  foundations.  Today,  as  we  chart  our  course  through 
the  speculative  waters  of  change,  the  timeliness  and  enduring 
values  of  La  Salle  traditions  are  the  only  tried  and  proven 
safeguards.  And  this  now  multifaceted  ship  of  higher  educa- 
tion struggling  with  questions  of  academe,  faculty  organiza- 
tion, intercollegiate  athletics,  co-education,  racial  disparity, 
male  and  female  chauvinism,  student  responsibility,  the  impli- 
cations of  church  affiliation,  religious  experience  and  direc- 
tion, and  many  others,  can  not,  must  not  go  forward  without 
a  clear  understanding  of  its  responsibility  to  the  individual  in 
achieving  excellence  through  higher  Christian  education. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  burden  must  fall  to  the  faculty  which 
shoulders  so  much  of  the  direct  responsibility  for  maintaining 
the  ideal.  The  merge  of  religious  and  lay  faculty,  a  concept 
indigenous  to  La  Salle  from  its  inception,  is  a  positive  factor 
that  can  only  encourage  quality  teaching,  which  alone  will 
preserve  the  viability  of  the  College.  What  was  accomplished 
academically  in  the  sixties,  sometimes  in  the  face  of  a  student 
body  whose  size  caused  exacerbating  circumstances,  must  lead 
to  greater  progress  through  research  and  experimentation. 
La  Salle  tradition  clearly  indicates  that  in  times  when  student 
population  leveled,  instructional  quality  improved.  Numerical 
decline  and  innovation  seemed  to  go  hand  in  hand.  Further, 
as  higher  education  throughout  the  United  States  examines 
itself,  La  Salle  traditionally  must  screen  internally.  Yes,  we 
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may  be  at  the  crossroads  in  higher  education,  but  our  past 
dictates  that  the  College  must  determine  just  what  it  is  going 
to  be  in  a  new  age,  indeed  in  a  new  century.  Any  such  deter- 
mination will  not  be  complete  without  carefully  considering 
the  qualities  of  the  past.  Will  personal  interest,  excellence  in 
instruction,  and  Christian  principles  be  found  wanting?  They 
need  but  be  put  to  the  test. 

Just  recently,  Princeton  University's  Commission  of  the 
Future  of  the  College  laid  down  seven  broad  principles,  one 
of  which  called  for  small  classes,  individualized  instruction, 
and  opportunity  for  personal  interaction  between  faculty  and 
students  as  a  significant  environment  which  should  be  re- 
tained. In  its  determination  to  sift  the  distant  and  recent  past 
in  order  to  chart  its  future,  College  administration,  faculty, 
student  body,  alumni,  and  governors  must  generate  input 
based  on  personal  experience  and  understanding  of  the  unique 
reality  that  was  and  is  La  Salle.  Then  the  general  College 
community  can  best  serve  itself  through  a  genuine  conviction 
of  its  individual  worth.  In  knowing,  understanding,  and  ex- 
periencing that  exclusivity  which  is  La  Salle's,  we  can  not  but 
help  chant  praises  of  that  fortress  of  Faith  in  our  God  and  our 
land — La  Salle.  ■ 

Brother  Donaghy,  professor  of  history  at  the  college,  is  author 
of  CONCEIVED  IN  CRISIS,  an  authoritative  history  of 
La  Salle,  and  PHILADELPHIA'S  FINEST:  A  HISTORY  OF 
EDUCATION     IN     THE     CATHOLIC     ARCHDIOCESE: 

1692-1970. 


The  old  Bouvier  Mansion  at  Broad  and  Stiles  Sts.  was  La  Salle's 
home  before  the  college  moved  to  20th  and  Olney. 


The  late  Brother  Gerardian  Joseph  Downing,  F.S.C.,  teaches  a 
physics  lab  class  in  College  Hall  in  1933. 


La  Salle  Summer  1973 
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INDIVIDUALITY 


The  Day  Joe  College  Came  to  La  Salle 


By  Joe  Coogan 


In  my  time  (Eastern  Standard)  I've  been  a  student  at  four 
colleges:  Columbia.  Penn,  La  Salle,  and  La  Salle.  La  Salle 
twice,  and  two  different  schools  they  were.  I  was  there  first 
from  '38  to  '41,  dropped  out.  bummed  around  for  a  few 
months,  went  into  the  Army,  where  I  bummed  around  for  a 
few  years,  then  lived  in  New  York,  where  I  more  or  less 
bummed  around  until  I  returned  to  La  Salle  in  1947. 

Looking  back  over  all  those  years  is  a  little  like  looking 
down  from  a  plane  flying  30,000  feet  or  so  above  ground. 
The  landscape  flattens,  people  disappear,  and  long  miles  are 
brief  minutes.  The  geography  of  time,  no  less  distorted,  dif- 
fer from  man  to  man,  and  each  has  his  own  landmarks.  A 
few  of  mine: 

Eighteen,  wearing  a  blue  and  gold  "dink,"  strolling  across 
campus,  stopped  by  a  slight,  smiling,  white  bearded  gnome  in 
a  long  black  gown.  Brother  Alfred.  "Stand  up  there,  up  on 
the  bench.  All  right,  give  a  two  minute  talk  on  boiling  water." 
I  do.  A  small  group  of  freshmen  (do  we  now  say  fresh- 
people?)  gathers.  "Fine,  fine."  Does  he  jot  something  down 
in  a  notebook?  I  forget.  (I  won  a  prize  for  public  speaking 
that  year — a  penknife.)  I  go  off  to  the  locker  room  in  the 
hall  behind  the  stage  of  the  old  auditorium.  A  lot  of  other 
freshmen  are  there.  Suddenly  much  shouting  and  hoots  of 
laughter.  A  raid!  People  scatter.  Some  six  of  us  are  rounded 
up  by  members  of  the  Vigilante  Committee — scowling  sopho- 
mores in  floppy  white  hats.  (I  was  to  wear  one  the  following 
year.)  They  glare  at  us  while  we  sing,  by  stern  request,  the 
school  song.  As  they  leave.  I  make  an  obscene  gesture  behind 
their  backs.  Alas,  behind  every  back  but  one.  The  Vigilante 
chairman  had  turned  around.  At  assembly,  about  a  week 
later,  I  and  several  other  culprits  are  gathered  on  the  audi- 
torium stage  and,  in  front  of  the  entire  school,  are  made  to 
run  the  gauntlet,  from  which  we  emerge  well  paddled. 

The  Vigilante  chairman  was  a  likeable  guy  who  starred  on 
the  football  team,  most  of  whose  members,  imported  from 
upstate,  lived  in  rooms  facing  a  hall  of  the  college  Dr.  Hol- 
royd  referred  to  as  "the  Polish  Corridor."  It  was  a  less  than 
distinguished  team.  Our  basketball  team  was  a  bit  better.  Its 
most  notable  game,  in  my  opinion,  was  one  played  against 
LIU  at  Convention  Hall,  and  enlivened  by  a  riot.  People 
surged  onto  the  floor,  fists  flew,  and  I,  a  freshman  manager, 
was  almost  beaned  by  a  typewriter  hurled  from  the  press 
table.  We  made  the  ritual  journey  (we'd  lost)  to  the  LIU 
locker  room  under  police  guard. 

Spring.  Jules  Blum,  another  freshman,  and  I  are  riding 
out  to  Chestnut  Hill  College  in  John  Kelly's  Model  A  Ford 
coupe.  We  sit  huddled  in  the  small  trunk,  where  we'd  been 
stuffed  by  a  few  of  John's  fellow  Vigilantes,  and  our  job  is 
to  pick  up  girls,  get  them  to  write  their  names  and  phone 
numbers  in  lipstick,  and  pass  on  the  information  to  John  and 
whoever  was  with  him.  We  withhold,  naturally,  the  choicer 


items.  (I  last  saw  John  years  ago  on  Broad  Street.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  lunch  at  the  Union  League.) 

Not  long  after,  a  similar  car — John's?  I  don't  remember — 
was  featured  in  an  automobile  show  held  in  the  Collegian 
office.  Someone  had  dismantled  it.  Bumpers,  fenders,  wind- 
shield, headlights,  and  whatever,  were  arranged  tastefully 
along  one  wall.  Invited  to  view  the  display,  the  owner  laughed 
heartily  at  this  practical  joke  on  a,  to  him,  unknown  victim. 
Unknown,  that  is,  until  he  spotted  the  license  plates. 

Why  did  most  of  us  not  only  tolerate,  but  actually  coop- 
erate with  this  at  times  demeaning  nonsense?  Blame  Jack 
Oakie,  Stu  Erwin.  and  other  stars  of  those  college  movies 
of  the  thirties.  Some  characters  were  formed  on  the  playing 
fields  of  Eton.  We  owed  ours  to  the  back  lot  at  Warner 
Brothers.  (And  I  wouldn't  doubt  that  Cary  Grant,  more  than 
Army  training  films,  taught  my  generation  how  one  should 
acquit  himself  on  the  battlefield.)  Exuberant  frivolities,  of 
course,  never  vanish  from  college  life — after  all.  there  was 
Knicker  Soccer  Day — but  they  were  much  more  evident  then 
than  when  I  returned  in  '47. 

But  aside  from  all-  that,  what  was  the  basic  character  of 
La  Salle  in  the  late  thirties  and  early  forties?  What  blend  of 
ingredients  gave  it  its  individual  flavor?  The  college's  abiding 
purpose  was,  I  think,  an  old  one.  mirroring  to  some  extent 
the  dream  of  Horace  Mann  when  he  envisioned  his  public 
school  system.  La  Salle,  a  small  school  then,  drew  many  of 
its  students  from  blue  collar  families.  It  was  there  to  help  us 
qualify  for  the  better  jobs,  to  help  us  rise  above  the  social 
and  economic  status  of  our  parents.  And  it  did.  It  was  also 
strongly,  and  somewhat  naively,  there  to  isolate  us  from  the 
"pagan"  influences  of  secular  society,  to  make  certain  we 
"kept  the  faith."  a  rather  simplistic  one.  Our  days  were  often 
punctuated  with  pious  exercises,  religious  retreats  were  man- 
datory, and  our  philosophy  teachers  smugly  demolished  the 
arguments  of  great  thinkers  whose  books  we  were  not  allowed, 
under  pain  of  sin,  to  read.  Nobody  much  cared. 

In  the  late  forties  a  few  people  cared.  I  remember  one  man 
who  became  so  enraged  at  what  he  considered  the  hypocrisy 
of  an  ethics  teacher  that  he  stood  up  in  class  and  challenged 
him  to  a  fight  there  and  then.  For  the  most  part,  though, 
religion  was  something  we  had  stopped  talking  about.  Our 
attitudes  ranged  from  considered  acceptance,  to  agnosticism, 
to  outright  disbelief.  (There  had  been  some  atheists  in  fox 
holes.)  We  were  older,  more  serious,  and  had  more  responsi- 
bilities than  the  average  student  of  pre-World  War  II.  We 
would  not  have  put  up  with  the  "collegiate"  shenanigans  or 
petty  pietisms  of  the  past.  Many  of  us  had  work  to  do,  some 
had  families  to  support;  so  fewer  of  us  were  as  heavily  in- 
volved in  extracurricular  activities  as  we  might  otherwise 
have  been.  But  I  can't  speak  of  "we"  and  "us"  so  confidently 
now.  My  memory  dwells  on  only  one  section  of  a  compara- 
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Here's  a  guy  who  liked  the  college  so  much 

that  he  passed  through  twice. 

An  irreverent  reminiscence  of  the  thirties  and  forties. 
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We  had  thoughts  of  New  York  skyscrapers  lumbering 


tively  large  student  body — World  War  II  veterans,  middle 
twenties,  liberal  arts  majors. 

It  was  a  far  from  solemn  crowd,  and  we  had  our  share  of 
outstanding  characters,  one  of  whom  was  the  class  bookie.  He 
used  a  blackboard  to  post  the  race  results,  disguised  as 
assignments.  (For  "Section  H,  Chapter  4,  pp.  8,  5,  7"  read 
"Hialeah,  4th.  race,  winner,  number  8;  place  and  show,  5  and 
7."  It  didn't  look  all  that  logical,  but  then  who  looked  all  that 
closely?)  I  could  tell  a  tale  of  some  moderately  bizarre  ad- 
ventures, and  fondly  recall  a  litany  of  names,  but  those  stories 
would  not  be  appropriate  here.  For  most  of  our  revels,  such 
as  they  were,  were  not  closely  linked  to  some  happening  at 
college.  How  impressed  I  would  have  been  at  18,  for  exam- 
ple, to  run  into  a  classmate  who  casually  suggested  dinner  at 
"this  great  restaurant  in  the  Village."  In  more  olden  days  we 
went  to  New  York  on  rare  college  trips,  during  one  of  which 
— to  hear  a  new  La  Salle  song  written  by  Fred  Waring — I 
wound  up  saving  a  now  distinguished  behavioral  scientist 
from  getting  slugged  for  inappropriate  behavioral  activity  at 
a  dime-a-dance  palace.  Almost  to  a  man,  the  class  of  '49  was 
more  sophisticated  than  that. 

La  Salle  was  more  sophisticated,  too.  It  had  become  much 
less  a  trade  school  and  more  a  forum  for  ideas.  It  was  a  satis- 
fying, at  times  exciting,  place  to  be.  The  curriculum  had 
broadened,  subjects  were  taught  in  greater  depth,  and  the 
students,  it  seemed  to  me,  were  more  intellectually  aware  and 
questioning  than  we  Joe  Colleges  had  ever  thought  of  being. 
And  I  suspect  that  these  more  mature  students  may  have 
stimulated  better  teaching.  We  were,  I  think,  more  wisely 
critical  of  teachers  than  younger  students  tend  to  be,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  tolerant. 

I  might  add,  parenthetically,  that  anyone  who  can't  be 
tolerant  of  the  occasional  fat  headed  or  in  other  ways  un- 
qualified teacher  will  never  find  a  college  to  suit  him.  That 
dictum  applies  to  any  school  I've  ever  attended  or  taught  in. 
I  well  remember  being  subjected  to  the  humdrum  lectures  of 
a  famous  authority  on  American  letters — a  marvelous  man 
but,  at  80  something,  slightly  past  his  prime.  This  ancient 
emeritus  had  recently  pulled  together  a  textbook  of  essays 
from  various  publications.  "It's  a  marvelous  accomplishment, 
isn't  it?"  burbled  a  colleague  of  his.  "I  mean  for  a  man  his 
age."  To  which  one  long  suffering  student  answered:  "I  figure 
it  this  way.  Professor.  If  he  can't  do  it  by  the  time  he's  eighty, 
when  the  hell  will  he  learn  how  to  do  it?"  A  fair  reply. 

But  some  teachers  achieve  a  much  higher  level  of  incom- 
petence at  a  much  younger  age.  At  the  latter  day  La  Salle 
the  favorite  of  those  of  us  in  the  Masque,  and  a  great  source 
of  friendly  merriment,  was  a  man  who  came  in  to  direct 
plays  and  teach  all  aspects  of  the  theatre — set  building,  direct- 
ing, acting,  playwrighting,  what  have  you?  A  man  with  tower- 
ing illusions,  he  would  announce  after  each  badly  directed 
dramatic  prelude  to  somnolence,  "I  received  a  telegram  from 
Moss  Hart.  He's  very  interested  in  seeing  what  we're  doing." 
Or,  more  simply,  "New  York  is  coming  down,"  which  con- 
jured up  pictures  of  skyscrapers  lumbering  along  Olney  Av- 


enue with,  perhaps,  the  Empire  State  Building  in  the  lead. 
His  every  movement  was  theatrical — he  was  not,  to  give  him 
his  due,  a  bad  actor — and  he'd  sweep  into  class  with  scarf 
flying  behind  his  neck  and  dark  overcoat  flung  cape-like 
across  his  shoulders.  During  one  alleged  playwrighting  class 
— which  consisted  of  our  reading  aloud  an  amateurish  effort 
of  his — he  became  first  petulant,  and  then  haughtily  angry 
at  our  badly  managed  attempts  to  muffle  laughter.  (The  play 
was  a  tragedy.)  Grabbing  up  books  and  papers,  he  leaped 
from  his  chair,  shouted,  "I'll  have  no  more  of  this!,"  and,  for 
emphasis,  slammed  books  and  papers  on  the  desk.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  missed  it.  His  dramatic  exist  was  marred  to  some 
degree  by  his  first  getting  down  on  hands  and  knees  to  scoop 
up  the  material  he  had  thrown  to  the  floor.  We  were  very 
fond  of  him. 

Without  quite  intending  to,  I  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the 
subject  of  teachers.  A  necessary  one,  I  guess.  As  a  man  who's 
sat  on  that  side  of  the  desk — at  Immaculata,  Rutgers,  and, 
improbably  enough,  the  U  of  P's  Graduate  School  of  Medi- 
cine— I  feel  a  certain  amount  of  tribal  sympathy.  And  I  hesi- 
tate to  single  out  individual  teachers,  for  I  owe  so  much, 
during  both  stays  at  La  Salle,  to  so  many  of  them.  Neverthe- 
less, I'll  do  it.  Although  genetically  incapable  of  learning 
Mendel's  Law,  I  remember  Dr.  Holroyd's  classes  with  pleas- 
ure, as  I  do  Joe  Flubacher's  crystal  clear  exposition  of  eco- 
nomic laws.  Brother  Edward  Patrick's  teaching  was  graced 
with  singular  warmth  and  compassion,  and  we  must  all  hope 
God  forgives  him  for  encouraging  so  many  of  his  students  to 
be  writers.  Charles  Kelly  is  a  superbly  gifted  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish Literature. 

The  mention  of  Charley's  name  calls  forth  a  long  dormant 
feeling  of  regret.  One  Friday  he  stopped  me  in  the  hall  and 
said,  "If  you  intend  being  in  New  York  this  weekend,  you 
might  find  it  amusing  to  meet  a  young  cousin  of  mine  who 
has  her  first  Broadway  role — a  walk-on  in  a  Strindberg  play." 
I  didn't  attend.  Ah,  had  I  but  known  then  what  I  know  now, 
I  might  be,  who  can  tell?,  the  present  Prince  of  Monaco. 

Well,  I  hope  this  amicably  irreverent  article  has  provided 
a  glimpse  of,  and  conveyed  my  lasting  debt  to,  both  La  Salles 
— each,  with  many  others,  long  since  gone.  Although  I  keep 
in  touch  with  the  college  from  time  to  time,  I  have  only  the 
dimmest  idea  of  what  the  '73  La  Salle  is  like.  Bigger,  I  know, 
and  better,  I'd  bet,  than  the  La  Salles  that  have  preceded  it. 

And  now  that  we've  touched  on  the  theme  of  continuing 
progress,  I  remember  a  speech  given  by  a  high-ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty — it  must  have  been  sometime  in  the  '60's — 
to  an  older  group  of  alumni.  Carried  away  by  his  pride  in 
the  school's  constantly  growing  academic  excellence  and  the 
superior  quality  of  its  students,  he  beamed  at  us  and  said, 
"Gentlemen,  you'll  be  glad  to  know  that,  with  today's  stand- 
ards, many  of  you  could  never  have  qualified  for  admission." 

He  thought  he  was  raising  money.  B 

Mr.  Coogan,  '49,  is  a  noted  free  lance  writer  who  has  taught 
English  at  various  area  colleges. 
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zlong  Olney  Avenue 


The  Masque  presents  "Knickerbocker  Holiday"  in  1941  (top 
left);  students  celebrate  (top  right),  and  march  from  a  1938  Bac- 
calaureate Mass. 
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the  Individuality 
of  Our  Colleges? 

Or  will  powerful  pressures, 
on  and  off  the  campuses, 
homogenize  higher  education? 
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Americans  have  long  prided  themselves  on  the 
individuality  of  their  colleges  and  universities, 
i  The  special  ambiance  of  each  campus.  The 
combination  of  people  and  purpose.  Spirit.  The  sounds 
and  smells  that  make  it  different  from  all  others. 

And  more: 

.  .  .  The  autonomy  of  each  institution  that  enables  it 
to  choose  freely  its  own  goals — and  the  programs  to  at- 
tain them. 

.  .  .  The  peculiarly  American  genius  for  promoting 
the  existence,  side  by  side,  of  public  and  private  col- 
leges and  universities. 

...  A  "system"  of  higher  education,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word:  a  group  of  interacting,  interrelated, 
interdependent  elements,  existing  in  a  more-or-less  har- 
monious relationship.  But  intensely  individual,  nonethe- 
less. Certainly  not  "systematized,"  if  the  word  implies  a 
lockstep,  or  central  control,  or  dull  uniformity. 

The  result  is  one  of  society's  major  miracles:  more 
than  2,600  colleges  and  universities,  each  one  different 
from  all  the  rest.  Different,  yet  committed  to  the  com- 


mon  idea  that  through  diversity  and  individuality  the 
needs  of  the  culture  will  be  met. 

But  now  we  are  encountering  forces  that  threaten 
the  survival  of  all  that.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
century,  serious  questions  must  be  raised  about 
the  ability  of  our  colleges  to  maintain  their  individual 
distinctiveness — and  of  the  system  to  maintain  its 
diversity. 

The  historic  immensity  of  what  is  happening  is  only 
beginning  to  be  clear.  After  an  era  of  unprecedented 
confidence  and  expansion  throughout  higher  education, 
there  is  now  a  widespread  questioning  of  higher  educa- 
tion's place  in  our  culture,  and  of  its  claim  on  our  re- 
sources. And  growth — which  for  decades  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  our  colleges  and  universities — is  decelerat- 
ing. 

With  these  developments  have  come  crises  of  size 
and  money  and  quality  affecting  the  great  diversity  of 
our  system  of  higher  education — and  the  individuality 
of  each  college  and  university  within  it. 


Individuality 
and  the  Changing 
Student  Population 


For  the  past  100  years.  American  higher  education 
has  been  growing  at  an  accelerating  rate.  Enroll- 
ments doubled  every  15  years  until  World  War 
II;  since  then,  they  have  doubled  every  decade. 

That  is  not  likely  ever  to  happen  again. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  pre- 
dicts that  enrollments  will  increase  only  by  one-half  be- 
tween 1970  and  1980,  and  not  at  all  between  1980  and 
1990.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  they  will  go 
up  by  only  a  third. 

Enrollments  in  private  institutions  actually  will  drop, 
the  federal  government  estimates,  between  1977  and 
1980. 

By  the  end  of  this  decade,  say  statisticians  in  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  private  education's  share  of 
all  college  enrollments  will  fall  from  22.3  per  cent  in 
1972-73  to  17.5  per  cent  in  1980-81. 

These  reductions  in  growth  hold  profound  implica- 
tions for  all  colleges  and  universities.  Notes  Princeton's 
President  William  G.  Bowen: 

"This  battle  for  survival  [private  vs.  public  colleges 
and  universities]  has  very  serious  implications  for 
American   higher  education   in   general,   which   draws 


much  of  its  strength  from  pluralism;  that  is,  from  the 
presence  of  many  strong  private  and  many  strong  pub- 
lic institutions  working  in  different  ways  together. 

"If  this  diversity  were  to  be  eroded,  American  higher 
education  would  suffer  significantly." 

T I  here  is  more  at  stake  than  survival:  the  serious 
question.  Survival  for  what? 
In  the  period  of  expansion,  a  college  or  uni- 
versity could  set  its  goals  and  be  reasonably  assured  that 
enough  students  would  be  attracted  by  them.  It  cannot 
be  so  confident  in  a  period  when  enrollments  are  stable 
and  resources  scarcer.  The  tendency  in  those  circum- 
stances is  to  standardize,  to  avoid  setting  goals  that  are 
offbeat,  to  try  to  be  all  things  to  as  many  men  and 
women  as  possible.  Under  such  conditions,  mere  survival 
is  not  an  attractive  prospect. 

Decelerating  growth  and  "no-growth"  have  other 
ramifications.  If  enrollment  levels  are  to  be  maintained, 
some  colleges  and  universities  will  be  forced  to  accept 
students  who  do  not  meet  the  traditional  criteria  for 
college  admissions. 

"Low  academic  ability  [measured  by  traditional 
means]  will  be  the  distinctive  characteristic"  of  many 
such  students,  writes  K.  Patricia  Cross  of  the  Center 
for  Research  and  Development  in  Higher  Education  at, 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

"We  have  not  yet  faced  the  full  meaning  of  this  pre- 
diction," Ms.  Cross  says.  Such  students  will  require 
major  changes  in  the  curriculum,  major  new  sources  of 
financial  support,  and  faculty  members  specially  trained 
to  recognize  and  reward  the  non-academic  skills  they 
bring  to  the  campus. 

Another  development — the  growing  pressure  to  edu- 
cate a  far  greater  percentage  of  adults  than  presently 
— will  change  the  character  of  many  a  college  and  uni- 
versity. Already,  a  significant  number  of  flexible  ar- 
rangements are  under  way — "open  universities," 
external-degree  programs,  "universities  without  walls" 
— to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  cannot  leave  full- 
time  employment  to  earn  their  college  degrees. 

Alterations  in  the  traditional  picture  of  higher  educa- 
tion will  be  extensive.  Says  Ernest  L.  Boyer,  chancellor 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York: 

"The  old  model  of  a  scattered  collection  of  isolated 
enclaves,  each  jealously  guarding  its  resources  and  mi- 
nutely regulating  its  students,  who  must  remain  in  con- 
finement for  a  four-year  term,  is  giving  way  to  a  far 
more  complex,  dynamic  image — a  network  of  learning, 
resembling  perhaps  the  human  nervous  system  itself: 
intricate,  continually  pulsating,  and  totally  intercon- 
nected." 

The  individual  campus,  as  Mr.  Boyer  sees  it,  "is  be- 
coming less  a  fortress  surrounded  by  its  moat  and  more 
of  a  supermarket  of  ideas,  a  library  with  easy  access,  or 
a  base  of  operations  to  coordinate  learning,  not  con- 
trol it." 

Few  would  quarrel  with  the  aims  of  such  programs. 
They  offer  the  possibility  of  lifelong  learning  for  many 
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citizens  who  have  not  been  able  to  afford  a  college 
education  in  the  past.  They  permit  vast  numbers  of 
persons  to  earn  academic  degrees  in  less  time  with 
more  options. 

Yet  many  observers  are  concerned. 

Supermarkets,  they  say,  are  not  very  friendly  places. 
While  you  may  meet  your  material  needs  there,  your 
spiritual  needs  may  be  unfulfilled. 

Without  precautions,  says  Stephen  K.  Bailey  of  Syra- 
cuse University,  such  programs  "can  lead  to  a  parade 
of  academic  horrors:  cram  courses  organized  by  fast- 
buck  proprietary  schools,  a  deadly  standardization  of 
subject-matter,  tutoring  to  the  test." 

State  legislatures,  others  warn,  could  use  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  programs  as  an  excuse  for  reducing 
support  for  the  traditional  colleges  and  universities. 

Pehaps  most  serious  of  all,  however,  are  fears  that 
such  programs  might  change  the  whole  definition  of  ed- 
ucation in  our  society.  An  individual  experience,  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of  "whole  men  and  women" 
or  "good  citizens,"  might  become  a  purely  utilitarian 
process  of  providing  the  credentials  a  person  needs  to 
earn  a  living. 

One  writer  describes  the  new  trends  this  way: 

"We  don't  offer  extracurricular  activities;  we  elimi- 
nate most  of  the  theory  courses;  we  give  practical  ap- 
plications; and  we  get  the  students  through  in  one-third 
the  time.  We  get  them  through  fast." 

Another  observer  deplores  the  prospect: 

"This  is  the  attitude  of  a  new  breed  of  educators,  the 
big-business  organizers,  who  are  moving  into  education 
and  turning  out  graduates  on  an  assembly-line  basis. 
Apparently  they  are  being  paid  by  the  head  count." 


TIhere  are  ways  to  broaden  our  commitment  to 
educating  as  many  people  as  possible,  without 
sacrificing  the  best  qualities  of  higher  education 
that  we  have  known  in  the  past.  They  lie  in  more  indi- 
viduality for  our  colleges  and  universities,  not  less;  more 
diversity  in  our  system  of  higher  education,  not  less.  But, 
as  we  shall  see,  other  forces — in  addition  to  those  ac- 
companying the  new  era  of  no-growth — may  be  putting 
those  qualities  in  serious  jeopardy. 
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Individuality 

and  the  Trend  Toward 

Central  Control 


Higher  education's  long  period  of  postwar  growth 
coincided  with  a  long  period  of  national  afflu- 
ence. As  the  economy  boomed,  tax  dollars  were 
more  numerous  than  ever  before  in  history — and,  nearly 
everywhere,  public  colleges  and  universities  received  a 
top-priority  share  of  them. 

Most  states  still  place  higher  education  well  up  on 
their  priority  lists.  But  urgent  new  needs  have  devel- 
oped in  other  areas — e.g.,  health  care,  aid  for  the  dis- 
advantaged— and  the  competition  for  tax  dollars  has 
grown. 

The  result:  Public  colleges  and  universities  have 
been  subjected  to  unprecedented  demands  for 
"efficiency" — some  justified,  others  panicky  and  unwise. 
And  to  achieve  that  efficiency,  many  states  are  dramati- 
cally reorganizing  their  structures  of  public  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Once-autonomous  institutions,  each  seeking  its  own 
goals,  are  finding  themselves  incorporated  in  larger  and 
larger  "systems"  of  public  colleges  and  universities, 
often  statewide  in  scope.  Decision-making  is  central- 
ized. Duplicate  functions  are  eliminated. 

From  an  efficiency  standpoint,  the  trend  makes 
sense.  "It  seems  to  us,"  argue  Paul  L.  Dressel  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Faricy  of  Michigan  State  University,  "that 
higher  education  must  be  regarded  as  a  national  re- 
source, that  the  roles  of  institutions  must  be  deter- 
mined by  social  need,  and  that  resources  must  be 
allocated  according  to  a  plan  and  their  actual  use 
accounted  for." 


They  add: 

"In  moving  in  this  direction,  we  are  permitting  the 
public  and  politicians  to  make  decisions  about  the  char- 
acter of  institutions — and  their  decisions  may  not  al- 
ways accord  with  the  views  of  those  involved  with 
higher  education." 

In  1959,  fewer  than  half  the  states  had  formal,  legal 
mechanisms  for  statewide  coordination  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Now  47  states  have  such  mechanisms.  "Besides 
this  dramatic  increase  in  numbers,"  writes  one  ob- 
server, "statewide  coordinating  boards  have  increased 
in  power  in  their  areas  of  influence  and  in  coercive  po- 
tential." 

The  trend  away  from  campus  autonomy  and  toward 
central  planning  is  likely  to  encompass  many  private 
institutions  as  well,  when — as  is  happening  in  many 
states — they  receive  increasing  support  from  public 
funds. 

"Why,"  asks  one  observer,  "should  the  non-public  in- 
stitutions receive  tax  dollars  and  not  be  subjected  to  the 
same  planning  and  operating  constraints  and  criteria 
for  accountability  as  the  public  institutions?  While  the 
initial  small,  indirect  aids  may  call  for  a  modicum  of 
state  control,  once  the  amounts  become  substantial,  the 
institution  can  be  treated  in  no  other  way  than  as  an 
integral  cog  in  the  coordinated  state  system." 

It  may  even  be  that  some  national  system  of  higher 
education  will  emerge  from  the  upheavals  now  occur- 
ring. Clark  Kerr,  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion, says  that  education  is  becoming  a  "quasi-public 
utility" — especially  since  it,  like  electric  power  and 
other  utilities,  has  become  essential  in  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple. Just  as  utilities  require  regulatory  agencies  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest,  say  some  observers,  so  the  pros- 
pect of  government  regulation  of  higher  education 
cannot  be  ruled  out. 

What  happens  to  the  colleges'  individuality  and 
diversity,  in  the  wake  of  such  developments? 
The  president  of  one  public  institution  in 
Ohio,  Miami  University,  says  that  as  the  state  system 
has  developed,  "we  have  witnessed  a  lockstep  pro- 
gression,  statewide,    into   a   common   calendar,   into   a 


common  subsidy  formula,  into  a  virtually  common  fee 
pattern."  He  warns: 

"If  diversity  is  coming  out  of  the  public  system  and 
is  replaced  with  a  pale,  insipid  sameness,  and  if  there  is 
a  simultaneous  withering  of  the  private  sector,  one  can 
question  what  the  future  holds  for  the  very  fiber  of  our 
system  of  higher  education." 

The  movement  toward  more  centralized  authority, 
however,  seems  inexorable.  It  is  clear  that  the  public 
and  its  elected  representatives  are  no  longer  willing  to 
let  the  colleges  and  universities,  alone,  decide  what  is 
educationally  best  for  the  society.  "Education,"  says  an 
observer,  "is  too  important,  and  too  expensive,  to  be 
left  entirely  to  the  educators." 

How,  then,  can  colleges  and  universities  learn  to  live 
in  the  larger  systems,  while  preserving  their  diversity 
and  individuality?  They  must  be  ingenious  enough  to 
develop  mechanisms  to  preserve  flexibility  within  a 
highly  structured  whole — and  that  poses  one  of  the 
major  challenges  for  higher  education  and  its  support- 
ers in  the  years  to  come. 


Individuality 

and  the  Unionization 

of  Faculties 


Until  recently,  the  prospect  of  faculty  members' 
joining  unions  and  engaging  in  collective  bar- 
gaining seemed  foreign  to  both  the  spirit  and  the 
reality  of  life  on  most  campuses.  Colleges  and  univer- 
sities were  serene  havens  far  removed  from  the  material- 
ism and  economic  competition  of  the  industrial  world, 
and  faculty  members  were  thought  of  (and  regarded 
themselves)  not  as  "employees"  but  as  individual  pro- 
fessionals. 
Although  thousands  of  faculty  members  and  college 


administrators  still  recoil  from  the  notion  of  faculties 
organizing  in  collective-bargaining  units,  unionization 
— and  all  that  goes  with  it — has  made  major  gains  on 
the  campuses  in  the  past  five  years.  Most  observers  ex- 
pect the  trend  to  quicken  rather  than  to  slow  down. 

Already,  the  faculties  at  nearly  300  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  won  bargaining  rights.  More  than  half  of 
the  institutions  are  two-year  colleges,  but  unionism  is 
also  gaining  significant  footholds  in  many  four-year 
institutions,  as  well.  Faculties  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  and  the  City  University  of  New 
York  are  organized  collectively,  and  the  California  leg- 
islature is  considering  a  move  to  permit  public  employ- 
ees to  organize  in  that  state. 

The  movement  toward  faculty  unionization  was 
speeded  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  that  private  institutions  with  annual 
budgets  of  $1 -million  or  more  fall  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. In  the  past,  the  nlrb  excluded  such  institutions, 
so  that  only  the  public  colleges  and  universities  in 
states  that  had  laws  permitting  their  employees  to  orga- 
nize could  develop  unionized  faculties. 

These  occurrences  have  combined  to  make  the 
debate  over  whether  faculty  members  should  join 
unions  irrelevant.  The  issue  now  is.  What  impact 
will  collective  bargaining  have  on  the  character  of  our 
colleges  and  universities — and  on  the  relationships  be- 
tween faculty  members,  administrators,  students,  and 
governing  boards? 

"Almost  certainly,"  says  one  observer,  "collective 
bargaining  in  higher  education  will  move  to  statewide 
or  system-wide  levels  and.  in  the  process,  destroy  much 
of  the  autonomy  of  the  separate  campuses."  He  adds: 

"Collective  bargaining  in  a  state  system  of  higher  ed- 
ucation will  ultimately  promote  centralization  of  deci- 
sion-making. Collective  bargaining  will  contravene  the 
individual  and  departmental  autonomy  for  which  many 
faculty  members  have  battled  so  long." 

Collective  bargaining's  advocates  disagree  vigorously. 

"In  fact,"  says  one  union  official,  "bargaining  is  a  re- 
sponse to  that  trend.  The  only  way  faculty  members 
can  play  a  role,  when  policies  are  established  on  a  state- 
wide basis,  is  through  bargaining  and  political  action. 
Otherwise,  it  will  just  be  done  over  their  heads." 


In  addition,  union  leaders  point  out,  they  have  vigor- 
ously opposed  such  steps  as  the  setting  of  statewide 
work-load  standards  by  some  legislatures. 

Nonetheless,  warns  William  B.  Boyd,  president  of 
Central  Michigan  University,  the  administration  of  a 
collective  bargaining  contract,  "with  its  emphasis  on  le- 
galism, its  grievance-laden  tendencies,  and  its  use  of 
adversary  proceedings,  will  almost  inevitably  change 
the  tone  of  university  administration.  The  last  remnants 
of  colleagueship  are  apt  to  disappear.  Personal  relation- 
ships are  almost  bound  to  change  when  personnel  rela- 
tions are  altered  so  fundamentally." 

Can  the  traditional  character  of  a  college  or  univer- 
sity survive  such  strains?  Or  will  the  changes  wrought 
by  the  unionization  of  faculties  be  a  further  cause  of 
declining  individuality  and  diversity? 


Individuality 
and  the 
Money  Crunch 


The  financial  crisis  in  higher  education  has  re- 
placed student  protest  as  the  "big  issue"  in  the 
eyes  of  the  press  and  public.  Where  once  the 
headlines  told  of  100  students  arrested  for  their  roles  in 
demonstrations,  they  now  tell  of  100  colleges  and 
universities  confronting  the  prospect  of  financial  disaster. 

The  money  crisis  is  real  and  of  major  proportions. 
Some  private  institutions  face  the  possibility  of  extinc- 
tion. 

The  existence  of  other  institutions — public  and 
private — is  threatened.  The  Carnegie  Commission  pre- 
dicts that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  colleges  and 
universities  are  in  financial  trouble  or  headed  for  it. 

One  spectacular  case  is  that  of  New  York  University 
— the  nation's  biggest  private  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. After  several  years  of  backbreaking  deficits, 
n.y.u.  announced  last  fall  that  it  planned  to  eliminate 
more  than  200  faculty  positions,  sell  one  of  its  cam- 
puses to  the  public  system  of  higher  education,  and  in- 
sist that,  henceforth,  every  academic  unit  within  the 
university  be  able  to  pay  its  own  way  plus  its  fair  share 
of  university  overhead. 

Higher  education's  financial  crunch  came  on  the 
heels  of  several  years  of  student  disruptions — and  some 
observers  have  attributed  the  crisis  to  the  loss  of  faith 
in  colleges  and  universities  that  followed.  But  the  roots 
lie  deeper — in  the  end  of  the  era  of  growth. 

In  its  simplest  terms,  higher  education's  crisis  has  de- 
veloped because  costs  kept  rising  while  income  did  not. 


(There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  tuition  a  college  or 
university  can  charge  and  still  remain  competitive.*) 
At  major  universities,  large  research  programs  were  ini- 
tiated with  federal  funds.  Those  funds  have  grown 
scarcer  as  the  government's  priorities  changed,  leav- 
ing those  universities  with  commitments  they  cannot  af- 
ford. 

The  increasing  costs  hit  both  public  and  private 
institutions. 

One  observer  says  that  the  huge  growth  during  the 
1960's  was  itself  one  of  the  main  causes  of  higher  edu- 
cation's money  troubles.  Colleges  and  universities  were 
all  the  more  vulnerable,  he  says,  because  they  were 
"undercapitalized,  overextended,  and  moving  into  in- 
creased areas  of  responsibility  without  permanent 
financing." 

Yet — while  the  financial  crisis  is  real,  and  some  insti- 
tutions have  been  forced  to  close  their  doors — for  the 
vast  majority  of  colleges  and  universities,  survival  itself 
is  not  in  question. 

Even  at  New  York  University,  with  its  appalling 
problems.  President  James  M.  Hester  believes  that  the 
draconian  steps  he  has  taken  will  assure  the  university's 
survival. 

"The  disease  has  been  diagnosed,  the  prescription 
has  been  made.  We  are  taking  the  medicine,"  says 
Mr.  Hester.  "It  is  very  painful,  but  it  is  possible." 

Edward  D.  Eddy,  president  of  Chatham  College, 
puts  it  thus: 

"Posting  a  death  notice  for  all  of  private  higher  edu- 
cation is  like  shooting  all  the  horses  because  some  have 
the  wheeze." 

"The  great  majority  of  the  institutions  will  survive," 
Mr.  Eddy  declares.  "Despite  the  many  predictions  of 
their  demise,  surprisingly  few  have  closed  their  doors. 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  do  have  a  persistence 
and  tenacity — but  not  necessarily  a  guaranteed  quality. 
And  there  is  the  rub." 

The  nation's  colleges,  Mr.  Eddy  says,  "by  and  large 
will  survive.  But  the  emerging  question  is  clearly  one 
of  spirit,  not  just  life." 

The  economic  crisis  poses  one  especially  nettling 
threat  to  the  diversity  of  the  system  of  higher 
education  and  the  individuality  of  every  institu- 
tion: well-meaning  but  potentially  damaging  cries  for 
heightened  efficiency  and  productivity  on  the  campuses. 
If  taken  too  literally,  such  a  movement  could  turn 
the  nation's  colleges  and  universities  into  faceless,  spirit- 
less factories. 


*  A  recent  study  has  shown,  for  instance,  that  in  1964-65 
a  group  of  representative  private  institutions  was  charg- 
ing $657  more  per  student  than  a  group  of  representative 
public  institutions.  By  1971-72,  the  same  private  institutions 
were  charging  $1,242  more  per  student  than  the  public 
institutions. 


Most  observers  agree  that  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities can  and  must  improve  their  fiscal  policies.  But, 
warns  Paul  C.  Reinert,  president  of  Saint  Louis  Univer- 
sity, they  cannot  be  run  like  businesses.  "There  is,"  he 
says,  "more  at  stake  than  Kleenex." 

"Efficiency  in  higher  education  remains  a  complex 
matter,"  warns  Howard  K.  Bowen,  chancellor  of  the 
Claremont  University  Center.  "Society  may  be  in  dan- 
ger of  trying  to  restrict  the  functions  of  higher  educa- 
tion too  narrowly,  and  to  convert  institutions  into  mere 
assembly  lines  generating  credit  hours,  rather  than  al- 
lowing them  to  function  as  centers  of  learning  and 
culture. 

"It  would  be  a  mistake,  harmful  to  both  education 
and  to  social  welfare,  to  turn  colleges  and  universities 
into  credit-and-degree  manufacturers  and  to  judge  them 
solely  by  their  productivity  in  these  terms." 

Father  Reinert  sums  it  up:  "We  must  keep  in  mind 
that  there  are  substantive  differences  between  a  college 
and  a  business.  Drive  a  corporation  to  the  wall  and  it 
may  make  adjustments  in  its  operations  that  enable  it 
to  bounce  back.  Drive  a  college  to  the  wall  and  you 
can  kill  it." 

Even  more  controversial  than  the  cries  for  effici- 
ency are  issues  raised  by  the  variety  of  solutions 
that  have  been  proposed  for  higher  education's 
money  troubles. 

Virtually  everyone  agrees  that  major  new  infusions 
of  public  funds  for  both  private  and  public  institutions 
will  be  needed.  But  how  those  funds  should  be  chan- 
neled— whether  they  should  come  from  the  federal  or 
state  governments,  whether  they  should  be  in  the  form 
of  institutional  aid  or  grants  and  loans  to  students — ■ 
produce  deep  divisions  within  the  academic  community. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  has  argued  against 
"lump-sum,  across-the-board  grants"  from  the  federal 
government.  They  could  lead  to  reduced  state  support 
and  to  the  development  of  a  "nationalized  system"  with 
strict  government  controls,  the  commission  says.  In- 
stead, it  favors  basing  federal  support  to  an  institution 
on  the  number  of  federally  supported,  needy  students 
enrolled,  with  the  states  providing  the  bulk  of  the  sup- 
port. 

Spokesmen  for  some  institutions  of  higher  education 
disagree.  Direct  federal  grants  to  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, they  argue,  can  make  the  difference  between 
the  survival  and  collapse  of  many  of  them. 

Spokesmen  for  many  other  institutions  have  argued 
that  new  government  support  should  come  in  two 
forms:  outright  grants  to  the  most  needy  students  and 
"income-contingent  loans"  to  middle-class  students. 
(Under  such  loans,  how  much  a  student  must  pay  back 
would  be  determined  in  part  by  how  much  he  earned 
after  graduation.) 

With  most  support  going  to  students,  these  educators 
argue,  both  public  and  private  institutions  could  raise 
their  tuitions  to  a  point  that  would  more  nearly  pay  for 
the  actual  cost  of  providing  an  education. 


Such  a  system  would  best  preserve  the  diversity  of 
our  system  of  higher  education,  says  an  economist 
from  the  Brookings  Institution.  We  need",  he  says,  "a 
shift  to  public  support  of  students  rather  than  the  ex- 
cessive reliance  on  institutionalized  support  that  charac- 
terizes current  public  support  programs."  He  goes  on: 

"Such  a  program  of  portable  aid  would  free  institu- 
tions to  develop  their  own  conceptions  of  the 
curriculum  required  to  produce  better  people  and, 
more  importantly,  would  give  student-consumers  a  right 
to  choose  among  alternative  conceptions.  The  govern- 
ment could  and  should  scrutinize  the  academic  offer- 
ings for  which  it  is  indirectly  paying,  but  the  nature  of 
such  investigations  would  change." 

Officials  at  most  public  institutions  oppose  any  major 
shifts  of  aid  from  institutional  support  to  support  of 
students.  The  necessary  increases  in  tuition,  they  say, 
would  end  the  nation's  long-standing  commitment  to 
low-cost  higher  education,  and  would  shift  the  major 
burden  of  paying  for  education  from  the  society  at 
large  to  the  individual  student. 

That  shift,  they  say,  would  represent  an  end  to  the 
belief  that  society  as  a  whole — not  just  the  individual 
student — benefits  from  the  higher  education  of  its  citi- 
zens. 


Switching  from  institutional  support  to  loans  and 
grants  "constitutes  a  definite  shift  away  from  public  de- 
cisions and  responsibility  for  the  support  and  control  of 
higher  education  and  toward  a  philosophy  of  private 
responsibility  and  private  enterprise,  with  major  conse- 
quences." says  Clifton  R.  Wharton,  Jr.,  president  of 
Michigan  State  University. 

"The  shift  would  transform  the  goals,  values,  and 
conduct  of  the  entire  higher  educational  system,"  he 
says. 

Decisions  to  be  made  soon  in  Congress  and  the  state 
legislatures  probably  will  determine  how  much  new 
governmental  aid  will  be  forthcoming  and  what  form 
the  aid  will  take.  Alumnae  and  alumni  concerned 
about  preserving  the  qualities  of  higher  education  could 
do  higher  education  no  greater  service  than  keeping  in- 
formed about  the  alternatives,  and  advising  their  repre- 
sentatives of  their  preferences. 

The  economic  crisis  in  higher  education  is,  in  a 
sense,  the  cause  of  all  the  other  forces  moving 
toward  the  homogenization  and  standardization 
of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Many  observers  suspect  that  neither  the  movement 
toward  statewide  systems  of  colleges  and  universities 
nor  the  trend  toward  collective  bargaining  among  the 
faculty  members  would  have  gone  so  far  if  the  era  of 
great  growth  had  not  ended.  Suddenly,  in  the  economic 
depression  that  followed,  higher  education  was  no 
longer  society's  favorite  place  to  spend  money. 

How.  under  such  conditions,  can  colleges  and  uni- 
versities provide  diversity  and  individuality?  Must  they 
sacrifice  their  autonomy  and  individuality?  Or  can  they 
find  ways  to  live  with  the  end  of  growth  without  giving 
way  to  drab  uniformity? 


Individuality: 
All  the  Threats 
Combine 


The  end  of  an  era  of  growth,  the  scarcity  of  new 
resources,  the  increased  competition  for  them, 
and  the  public's  changing  definition  of  higher 
education's  role  in  society  have  all  combined  to  produce 
a  major  challenge  for  the  nation's  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

The  task  before  them  now  is  to  meet  the  challenges 
while  preserving  the  best  of  the  past. 

It  is  easy  to  be  pessimistic  about  the  prospects. 
Doom-sayers  abound.  Here  is  how  some  severe  critics 
have  described  current  conditions  on  the  campuses: 

►  "Respect  for  universities  [faculties  and 
administrators]  has  been  replaced  by  distrust  and  sur- 
veillance." 

►  "Informal  procedures  and  policies  based  upon 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  within  the  university 
have  been  replaced  by  insistence  upon  due  process  and 
by  formalized  codes." 

►  "Collegiality  based  upon  unity  in  goals  has  been 
replaced  by  identification  and  resolution  of  conflict." 

Such  concerns  are  not  limited  to  severe  critics. 

Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  president  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  speculates  that  "perhaps  during  that  pe- 
riod of  rapid  growth,  the  institutions — the  academic 
community — grew  beyond  the  potential  to  be  personal 
and  human." 

William  C.  Mclnnes,  president  of  the  University  of 
San  Francisco,  says:  "People  will  spend  their  money, 
contribute  their  money,  pay  their  money  for  services 
and  things  in  which  they  believe.  What  has  happened 
in  many  cases  is  that  people  don't  believe  in  education 
the  way  they  used  to." 

As  a  result,  many  institutions  feel  more  threatened 
than  ever  by  the  challenges  before  them. 

One  consequence  has  been  that  the  conflicts  between 
public  and  private  higher  education  have  been  exacer- 
bated. Once  the  expansion  of  the  entire  higher  educa- 
tional system  ceased,  the  happy  state  no  longer  pre- 
vailed in  which  everyone  was  prospering.  Now,  one 
institution's  gain  may  well  be  another's  loss.  Public  and 
private  education  now  often  view  progress  for  one  as  a 
possible  threat  to  the  other. 

Says  a  former  official  of  a  state  system  of  higher  ed- 
ucation: 

"The  pleadings  of  the  private  segment  for  state  finan- 
cial aid  are  gaining  ground — not  nearly  enough  to  save 


them  financially,  but  sufficient  to  reduce  the  direct  level 
of  funding  for  the  public  institutions." 

Warns  the  head  of  a  major  educational  association: 
"I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  gravest  danger  facing 
us  is  the  possibility  of  a  serious  division  between  the 
public  and  the  independent  sectors  of  higher  education. 
Relatively  dormant  for  well  over  a  decade,  as  might  be 
expected  during  a  period  of  economic  expansion,  signs 
of  divisiveness  are  again  appearing  as  we  move  further 
into  the  stringent  '70's." 

The  situation  looks  confused  and  troublesome. 
Higher  education  has  reached  a  state  where  it  enjoys 
less  public  confidence,  has  less  confidence  itself  about 
what  its  purposes  are,  and  faces  unprecedented  compe- 
tition for  a  place  on  America's  priority  list. 

Yet  the  need  for  new  curricula,  and  for  new  educa- 
tional commitments  to  new  kinds  of  students,  was 
never  greater.  How  can  colleges  respond  in  innovative 
ways,  when  they  must  tighten  their  belts  and  curtail 
their  functions? 

Kingman  Brewster,  president  of  Yale  University,  sees 
this  paradox:  "Although  all  universities  badly  need 
funds  in  order  to  experiment  with  new  techniques  of 
learning  and  study  that  go  beyond  the  library,  the  labo- 
ratory, and  the  classroom,  most  of  the  ideas  for  mas- 
sive central  government  support  threaten  to  impose  a 
dead  hand  of  bureaucracy,  central  planning,  and  red 
tape  on  local  initiative." 

Colleges  and  universities  thus  face  major  dilemmas: 

►  How  to  continue  to  be  effective  in  a  time  when 
they  need  major  new  sources  of  outside  support:  and 

►  How  to  keep  their  distinctiveness  in  an  era  that 
requires  economy  and  ingenuity. 


Individuality: 
Can  We 
Save  It? 


Do  colleges  and  universities — as  we  have  known 
them — have  a  future?  Or  are  we   headed  for 
some   massive,    standardized,    nationalized   sys- 
tem of  higher  education?  Need  a  new  vision  of  higher 
education— a^  a  public  utility  that  everyone  can  use — 
produce  an  impersonal  assembly  line? 
Put  another  way: 

Can  private  colleges  and  universities  survive  in  a 
form  worth  preserving?  Can  public  institutions  avoid 
the  "pale,  insipid  sameness"  that  some  see  looming  on 
the  horizon? 


No  one  can  be  blindly  optimistic.  But  many  thought- 
ful observers  feel  that  the  present  critical  stage  poses 
not  only  problems  for  higher  education,  but  unparal- 
leled opportunities.  The  long  period  of  expansion,  they 
argue,  put  a  premium  on  graduate  education  and  re- 
search, and  higher  education  made  enormous  gains 
quantitatively.  Qualitatively,  however,  the  improvement 
may  have  been  insignificant.  On  the  undergraduate 
level,  indeed,  what  a  student  received  from  his  institu- 
tion may  not  have  been  much  better  than  what  was 
provided  to  his  predecessors  in  earlier  generations. 

Now   that   the   pressures   for  growth   have   eased, 
colleges  and  universities  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  truly  individual;  to  set  for  themselves  spe- 
cific, achievable  goals,  and  to  pursue  them  effectively. 

In  an  era  of  no-growth,  it  is  the  institutions  that 
know  what  they  want  to  be,  and  how  they  are  going  to 
be  it,  that  will  survive  and  prevail. 

Both  public  and  private  institutions  will  be  among 
them.  Steven  Muller.  president  of  the  (private)  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  notes: 

"Privacy  means  relative  independence.  We  have  at 
least  the  freedom  to  choose  among  alternatives,  re- 
stricted as  that  choice  may  be,  rather  than  to  have  our 
decisions  dictated  to  us  by  public  bodies. 

"Our  privacy  as  a  university  thus  exists  only  as  a 
narrow  margin.  .  .  .  Our  task  is  to  preserve  that  narrow 
margin  and  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  it." 

Phillip  R.  Shriver  of  Ohio's  Miami  University  (state- 
supported)  speaks  from  the  public-institution  standpoint: 

"Each  university  ought  to  be  able  to  develop  its  own 
personality  and  uniqueness.  Each  ought  to  have  its  own 
strengths.  Each  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  develop  its 
own  individual  programs." 

The  first  task,  then,  for  every  institution  of  higher 
education — public  and  private — must  be  to  develop  a 
firm  sense  of  what  it  ought  to  be  and  how  best  to 
achieve  it. 

Each  institution  must  know,  and  believe  in,  its  own 
personality  and  uniqueness. 

A  foundation  official  says: 

"The  time  has  come  to  take  a  total  look  at  each  of 
our  institutions  in  some  systematic  way  which  relates 
energy  and  material  input  to  learning  output,  and  re- 
lates behavioral  objectives  to  social  needs.  If  we  do  not 
strenuously  undertake  this  task  and  succeed,  then  our 
present  troubles  in  a  variety  of  areas  will  become  far 
worse.  Indeed,  I  see  the  specter  of  government  or  even 
industrial  control  of  our  colleges  and  universities." 

Sir  Eric  Ashby,  a  distinguished  British  educator  who 
has  served  as  a  member  of  America's  Carnegie  Com- 
mission, says: 

"The  gravest  single  problem  facing  American  higher 
education  is  the  alarming  disintegration  of  consensus ~ 
about  purpose.  It  is  not  just  that  the  academic  commu- 
nity cannot  agree  on  technicalities  of  curricula,  certifi- 
cation, and  governance;  it  is  a  fundamental  doubt 
about  the  legitimacy  of  universities  as  places  insulated 


from  society  to  pursue  knowledge  disengaged  from  its 
social  implications." 

Ending  that  fundamental  doubt,  says  Sir  Eric,  will 
require  "a  reevaluation  of  the  relation  between  univer- 
sities and  American  society." 

In  short,  the  American  people  must  rebuild  their 
faith  in  the  colleges  and  universities — and  the 
colleges  and  universities  must  rebuild  faith  in  them- 
selves. In  doing  so,  both  parties  to  the  contract  can 
assure  the  survival  of  both  the  vast  system's  diversity 
and  the  individuality  of  its  parts. 

Many  colleges  and  universities  have  already  begun 
the  necessary  reassessments  and  redefinitions.  Commis- 
sions on  the  future  have  been  established  on  scores  of 
campuses.  Faculty  members,  students,  administrators, 
trustees,  alumni,  and  alumnae  have  been  enlisted  to 
help  define  their  institutions'  goals  for  the  years  to 
come. 

Those  new  definitions,  now  emerging,  recognize  the 
end  of  the  era  of  expansion  and  come  to  terms  with  it. 
Some  institutions  have  chosen  to  remain  small,  some 
large.  Others  have  chosen  to  focus  on  specific  missions, 
e.g.,  ecology,  health  services,  the  arts.  Still  others  are 
moving  into  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  two- 
year  colleges  that,  in  the  years  ahead,  will  attract  many 
new  students  to  higher  education.  For  their  part,  many 
two-year  colleges  are  resisting  pressures  to  expand  into 
four-year  institutions,  electing  to  concentrate  on  provid- 
ing the  best  possible  educational  opportunities  to  their 
own  non-traditional  student  constituencies. 

Whatever  the  role  they  define  for  themselves,  such 
colleges  and  universities  are  seeking  ways  to  make  edu- 
cation more  individual  and  more  rewarding. 

Colleges  and  universities  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go  before  they  adjust  to  the  financial  stresses, 
the  changing  market  conditions,  the  demands 
for  reform  that  have  beset  them.  Those  that  adjust  most 
effectively  will  be  the  ones  that  survive  as  distinctive, 
individual  institutions. 

Chatham  College's  President  Eddy  notes  that  our  in- 
stitutions, "swinging  into  the  troublesome  '70's  from 
the  unusually  affluent  '60's,  resemble  a  middle-aged  and 
slightly  portly  man  who  discovers  that  he  is  panting 
heavily  after  climbing  a  quick  flight  of  stairs.  He 
doesn't  have  yesterday's  bounce." 


"He  has  a  choice.  He  can  become  a  first-class  hypo- 
chondriac and,  in  all  probability,  bring  on  the  attack 
by  discouragement  and  tension.  Or  he  can  diet,  cut  out 
smoking,  and  start  some  consistent,  sensible  exercise. 
He  must  convince  himself  that  life  is  worth  living — and 
living  to  the  hilt — despite  an  occasional  long  flight  of 
stairs." 

The  end  of  the  era  of  growth  has  opened  once  more 
the  great  debate  about  the  role  of  higher  education  (or 
any  education,  for  that  matter)  in  the  lives  of  individu- 
als and  in  the  health  of  society.  The  future,  in  many 
ways,  is  up  for  grabs. 

Those  who  care  deeply  about  the  diversity  and  indi- 
viduality of  our  colleges  and  universities  must  assure 
that — regardless  of  what  they  become — they  preserve 
their  distinctive  spirit  in  the  changing  future. 

"There  is  little  profit  in  licking  our  wounds  or  feel- 
ing sorry  for  ourselves,"  says  Father  Hesburgh  of 
Notre  Dame.  "We  still  represent  the  best  hope  for 
America's  future,  provided  we  learn  from  our  own  mis- 
takes and  reestablish  in  the  days  ahead  what  has  so 
often  testified  to  the  nobility  of  our  endeavors  in  times 
past. 

"All  is  not  lost.  We  are  simply  beginning  again,  as 
many  always  must,  in  a  world  filled  with  ambiguities, 
the  greatest  of  which  is  man  himself." 


This  report  is  the  product  of  a  cooperative  endeavor  in  which 
scores  of  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  are  taking  part.  It 
was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  persons  listed  below, 
the  members  of  editorial  projects  for  education,  inc.,  a 
nonprofit  organization  informally  associated  with  the  American 
Alumni  Council.  The  members,  it  should  be  noted,  act  in  this 
capacity  for  themselves  and  not  for  their  institutions,  and  not 
all  of  them  necessarily  agree  with  all  the  points  in  this  report. 
All  rights  reserved;  no  part  may  be  reproduced  without  express 
permission.  Printed  in  U.S.A.  Members:  denton  beal,  C.  W. 
Post  Center;  david  a.  burr,  the  University  of  Oklahoma; 
Maralyn  o.  gillespie,  Swarthmore  College;  corbin  owaltney, 
Editorial  Projects  for  Education;  charlf.s  m.  helmken,  Ameri- 
can Alumni  Council;  jack  r.  macuire,  the  University  of  Texas; 
john  I.  mattill,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  ken 
metzler,  the  University  of  Oregon;  john  w.  paton,  Wesleyan 
University;  Robert  m.  Rhodes,  Brown  University;  verne  a. 
stadtman,  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education;  Frederic 
a.  stott,  Phillips  Academy  (Andover);  frank  j.  tate,  the 
Ohio  State  University;  charles  e.  widmayer,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege; Dorothy  f.  Williams,  Simmons  College;  ronald  a.  wolk, 
Brown  University;  Elizabeth  bond  wood,  Sweet  Briar  College; 
chesley  worthington  (emeritus).  Illustrations  by  gerard  a. 
valerio.  Editors:  john  a.  crowl,  corbin  gwaltney,  WILLIAM 
A.  MILLER,  JR.,  MALCOLM  G.  SCULLY. 
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"I  remember  when  we  were  at  Broad  and  Stiles,"  recalls 
Francis  Braceland,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  '26,  a  member  of  the 
college's  Board  of  Trustees.  "There  were  mostly  Brothers 
on  the  faculty.  Then  word  was  out  that  this  young  profes- 
sor from  Penn  was  teaching  and  that  he  was  really  insistent 
on  good  work.  You  would  see  boys  in  the  corridor  who 
had  been  sent  out  of  his  classroom  for  not  paying  atten- 
tion. Everyone  knew  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  an 
outstanding  teacher — a  man  who  was  really  an  academi- 
cian." 

^  *  =£ 

John  M.  MacFarlane,  a  Scotsman  who  was  professor 
of  botany  and  department  chairman  during  Dr.  Holroyd's 
time  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  probably  had  more 
of  a  profound  influence  on  Holroyd's  career  than  anyone 
else.  "He  had  all  the  Old  World  qualities,"  recalls  Dr. 
John  S.  Penny,  '37,  his  friend  and  colleague  for  over  40 
years.  MacFarlane  was  kindly,  dedicated,  and  warm,  but 
a  stern,  meticulous  taskmaster.  Fm  sure  that  Dr.  Holroyd 
picked  up  these  traits  in  some  measure  from  him." 
*      *      # 

"He  was  a  disciplinarian  and  he  stood  for  excellence 
which  is  what  we  need  especially  in  medicine,"  says  H. 
Blake  Hayman,  M.D.,LL.D.,'41,a  member  of  the  college's 
Board  of  Trustees.  "He  was  fair  in  every  way.  He  was 
constructive,  not  destructive.  He  taught  you  to  strive  for 
the  highest.  He  exemplified  everything  that  goes  with 
strong  character." 

"Your  first  exposure  to  Dr.  Holroyd's  class  wasn't  un- 
like Paris  Island"  recalls  John  T.  Magee,  M.D.,  '53.  "We 
were  warned  repeatedly  how  tough  it  would  be  to  get  into 
medical  school  and  reminded  that  most  of  us  wouldn't 
make  it.  Because  of  this  you  were  advised  to  'change  (your 
major)  quickly  if  you  can't  hack  it.'  But  if  you  made  it 
and  proved  you  were  a  student  by  the  second  year,  there 


was  an  entirely  different  atmosphere.  In  fact,  I  remember 
the  great  pleasure  involved  when  you  were  finally  invited 
to  his  inner  sanctum." 

In  1945,  the  Alumni  celebrated  Dr.  Holroyd's  25th  an- 
niversary at  the  college  with  a  dinner  at  the  Warwick.  It 
was  wartime  but  the  dining  room  was  filled.  "I  was  the 
advisor  to  the  alumni  at  the  time,"  recalls  Brother  Gregory 
Paul,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  who  would  later  become  the  college's 
president.  "I  remember  mentioning  that  this  date  marked 
the  beginning  of  Dr.  Holroyd's  next  25  years  at  the  col- 
lege." Not  too  many  people  thought  that  Dr.  Holroyd 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  spend  53  years  at  La  Salle, 
however. 

sfc  *  %: 

"I  was  on  the  debating  team  (which  won  a  national 
championship),"  says  Edward  J.  Coverdale,  M.D.,  '34, 
and  I  would  spend  two  hours  a  day  reading  such  things  as 
the  Congressional  Record.  Dr.  Holroyd  used  to  say,  'If 
you  spent  as  much  time  on  biology  as  you  do  on  debating, 
you'd  be  a  genius.'  He  was  one  of  the  most  impressive 
professors  anyone  ever  had  either  as  an  undergraduate  or 
in  graduate  school.  Two  of  my  sons  who  are  doctors  today 
also  had  Dr.  Holroyd  and  feel  the  same  way  about  him. 
He  always  talked  biologically.  There  were  43  guys  in  our 
first  class  and  everyone  flunked  the  first  paper.  He  would 
cut  you  down  to  size  early  to  make  you  study.  He  also 
took  points  off  if  you  forgot  to  dot  your  Ts'  and  cross  your 
■'t's.'" 

4s        ^fs        4s 

"I  was  teaching  .chemistry  and  he  would  frequently  com- 
pare his  (student)  grades  with  mine,"  recalls  Brother 
Gregory  Paul.  "He  was  always  concerned  if  his  evalua- 
tions were  fair.  He  was  very  meticulous  in  grading  exami- 
nations and  would  always  mark  them  anonymously." 
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"Dr.  Holroyd  always  insisted  that  he  was  Catholic,  not 
Roman  but  Anglican,"  recalls  Brother  F.  Christopher, 
F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  longtime  director  of  admissions  at  the  col- 
lege. "Long  before  Ecumenism  was  in  fashion,  he  would 
take  the  young  (Christian  Brothers)  Scholasticates  to 
visit  his  (St.  Clement's  Anglican)  church  sanctuary.  This 
wasn't  part  of  his  course  but  a  living  testament  to  his  own 
personal  convictions.  One  of  his  real  joys,  of  course,  was 
his  Affiliation  with  the  Christian  Brothers  (an  honor  sel- 
dom bestowed,  especially  on  a  non-Roman  Catholic)." 

"To  enter  Dr.  Holroyd's  office  is  to  be  in  touch  with 
both  a  teacher  and  a  tradition,"  wrote  John  J.  Keenan,  '52, 
associate  professor  of  English  at  the  college,  in  a  1969 
La  Salle  article.  "Holroyd  is  a  legendary  teacher.  No 
gathering  of  former  biology  majors  at  La  Salle  is  without 
its  galaxy  of  shared  memories  of  Holroydian  humor  and 
affable  imitations  of  'the  good  doctor.'  " 

=fc  *  * 

"Much  of  my  relationship  with  Dr.  Holroyd  has  been 
from  afar,"  says  Dr.  Braceland,  "But  all  of  it  as  been 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  affection.  He  has  been  a  great 
influence  on  the  college  and  a  remarkable  influence  on  his 
students." 

%  %  =fc 

"To  someone  coming  out  of  a  parochial  high  school," 
says  Dr.  Magee,  "he  was  a  tremendously  colorful  man.  He 
was  also  the  most  polished  lecturer  I  had  ever  heard.  I 
remember  one  year  when  we  didn't  have  a  botany  course 
per  se,  but  Dr.  Holroyd  offered  an  elective  entitled  'Taxon- 


omy of  the  Flowering  Plants.'  A  Burpee  Seed  Catalogue 
was  the  textbook  for  the  course.  The  four  guys  in  the 
class  just  ate  it  up.  Which  proves  that  a  good  teacher  can 
teach  anything." 

"He  represents  the  old  school,"  says  Joseph  F.  Flu- 
bacher,  Ed.D.,  '35,  professor  of  economics  at  La  Salle,  a 
longtime  friend  and  recipient  along  with  Holroyd  of  the 
first  "Lindbach  Awards"  for  distinguished  teaching  in 
1961.  "He  held  students  to  some  standards  and  taught 
some  real  content.  In  the  end  they  respected  him  for  it. 
There  were  no  bull  sessions  in  his  class,  but  afterwards  he 
would  spend  as  much  time  as  necessary  answering  ques- 
tions." 

$        4s        $ 

"For  many  years  Dr.  Holroyd  was  the  College's  Profes- 
sor Figure  when  it  desperately  needed  that  image,"  says 
Dr.  Penny,  who  succeeded  Holroyd  as  chairman  of  La 
Salle's  biology  department.  "He  was  always  kind  in  class 
except  on  three  occasions — he  was  most  intolerant  of 
fraud,  malingering,  and  laziness." 

"Dr.  Holroyd  was  famous  for  that  3x5  card  file  in  his 
office,"  recalls  Brother  Christopher.  "He  has  a  card  on 
every  student  he  ever  taught  at  La  Salle.  Of  course,  stu- 
dents who  were  sons  and  cousins  and  nephews  of  his  former 
students  are  legion.  He  always  joked  that  he  would  retire 
when  a  grandson  or  granddaughter  (of  one  of  his  former 
students)  popped  up  in  his  class.  But  that's  one  of  the 
things  that  made  him  a  great  teacher — his  personal  in- 
volvement with  people."  ■ 
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Pretty  crew  manager  Debbie  Wisniew- 
ski,  shown  below  with  coach  George 
Hines,  '52,  symbolizes  the  contempo- 
rary student  who  anxiously  reaches 
for  new  horizons  and  adds  exciting 
new  dimensions  to  the  life  of  a  col- 
lege. Some  of  the  people  and  pro- 
grams who  have  contributed  a  unique 
spirit  of  individuality  to  La  Salle  are 
jictured  on  the  following  pages. 
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YOU'RE  IN  THE  ARMY 
NOW! 

Roni  Gordon  (foreground)  and  Tish 
Bergmaier  are  the  first  coeds  who 
have  been  admitted  to  La  Salle's 
Army  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps.  In  September  they  will  be  eli- 
gible to  enroll  in  the  advanced  ROTC 
program  for  commissioning  purposes. 
Previously  coeds  were  permitted  to 
take  military  science  courses  for  col- 
lege credit  only.  Miss  Gordon  is  an 
accounting  major;  Miss  Bergmaier  is 
majoring  in  sociology. 
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CONTINUING  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
COMMONWEALTH 

For  the  past  two  years,  La  Salle  professors  Charles 
A.  J.  Halpin,  Jr.,  Esq.,  '43,  (left  background),  and 
Robert  J.  Courtney,  Ph.D.,  '41,  (right  background) 
have  conducted  about  20  seminars  for  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  officials.  During  the  extensive 
campus  sessions,  usually  over  three  day  periods, 
some  450  participants  have  discussed  the  negotiation 
and  administration  of  labor  contracts  in  the  public 
sector  under  the  "Public  Employee  Relations  Act." 
Speaking  above  is  Gerald  McEntee,  '56,  a  labor  offi- 
cial who  represents  some  76,000  commonwealth 
employees. 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  COMMUNITY 

La  Salle's  Urban  Studies  and  Com- 
munity Services  Center  sponsors  a 
year-round  series  of  meetings,  work- 
shops, lectures  and  seminars  for 
neighbors  of  the  college  and  area  civic 
associations  and  encourages  local 
residents  to  participate  in  various 
campus  activities.  The  Center  also  of- 
fers such  free  continuing  education 
courses  as  this  data  processing  class 
being  conducted  by  Brother  David 
Pendergast,  F.S.C. 
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GETTING  CLOSER  TO 
LITERARY  GREATNESS 

Every  year  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  arts, 
literature,  business  and  public  service  deliver  cam- 
pus lectures  as  guests  of  such  agencies  as  the 
college's  Concert  and  Lecture  program  and  Poetry 
Workshop.  As  was  the  case  last  year  when  Pulitzer 
Prize  winners  Gwendolyn  Brooks  and  Robert  Penn 
Warren  (lower  left)  came  to  campus  along  with 
William  Heyen,  students  had  the  opportunity  to 
spend  the  better  part  of  the  day  with  each  guest. 
"We  try  to  get  to  know  them  as  people,  not  just 
as  poets  or  writers,"  says  Dr.  Richard  E.  Lautz, 
associate  professor  of  English  and  Poetry  Work- 
shop advisor.  The  Workshop,  by  the  way,  has 
elicited  enormous  response  from  all  types  of  stu- 
dents during  its  two  year  existence.  "Students 
seem  more  interested  in  poetry  now  than  they 
ever  have,"  says  Lautz,  "not  necessarily  in  the 
traditional  text  book  form  of  poetry,  but  in  some 
of  the  freer  forms."  Poetry's  campus  renaissance 
is  perhaps  best  evinced  by  the  popularity  of 
Grimoire,  the  new  student  literary  magazine  that 
received  125  submissions  last  year. 
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ANOTHER  OPENING, 
ANOTHER  SHOW 

Speech  and  Drama,  long  a  colorful  part  of  the 
La  Salle  tradition  ever  since  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Spris- 
sler  founded  The  Masque,  officially  became  a  ma- 
jor field  of  study  a  little  over  two  years  ago.  With 
such  undergraduates  as  Nancy  Jane  Farris  (right, 
portraying  Hamlet's  "Ophelia")  studying  under  the 
capable  direction  of  Dan  Rodden,  '41,  and  his  staff, 
Theatre  La  Salle  has  become  a  worthy  cultural 
attraction  during  the  academic  year.  Some  speech 
and  drama  majors  also  pick  up  professional  ex- 
perience at  the  highly  popular  La  Salle  MUSIC 
THEATRE  during  the  summer. 


ANNOTATOR  FOR  THE  ORCHESTRA 

George  K.  Diehl,  chairman  of  the  college's  new 
Fine  Arts  Department,  also  serves  as  Program 
Annotator  for  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  in- 
termission host  for  its  concerts  which  are  broad- 
cast over  Philadelphia's  WFLN  and  carried  by 
some  40  stations  in  the  continental  U.S.,  Hawaii, 
and  Canada.  Shown  interviewing  Anthony  Gigliotti 
(right),  principal  clarinetist  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  Diehl,  himself,  is  a  noted  pianist,  col- 
lege lecturer,  and  music  critic. 
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16,000  MEMBERS  AND  COUNTING 

Much  of  a  college's  character  (and  success)  is 
shaped  (and  determined)  by  its  alumni  (and  alum- 
nae). La  Salle's  Alumni  Association  now  has  some 
16,000  members,  most  of  them  post-World  War  II 
graduates.  More  than  80  per  cent  live  and  work  in 
the  tri-state  area  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  and  probably  all  of  them  are  familiar 
with  Philadelphia  City  Controller  Tom  Gola,  '55, 
shown  (below)  addressing  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Downtown  Alumni  Luncheon  Club. 


MORE  THAN  WINNING  AND  LOSING 

Although  its  position  in  the  educational  spectrum 
is  constantly  being  evaluated,  athletic  competition 
continues  to  maintain  phenominal  interest,  both 
from  the  spectator's  and  participant's  viewpoint. 
La  Salle  now  has  nine  men's  and  six  women's 
sports  competing  on  the  intercollegiate  level. 
Moreover,  scores  of  intramural  teams  battled  in 
Hayman  Hall  last  year  where  a  total  of  100,000 
visitors  used  the  college's  sparkling  new  athletic 
facilities. 
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Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.  (left),  chats  with  honorary  degree  recipients  at  college's 
110th  commencement  (from  left);  Senator  Richard  S.  Schweiker  (R-Pa.);  Bernice  Mcllhenny 
Wintersteen,  president  emerita  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art;  Francis  J.  Dunleavy,  presi- 
dent of  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corp.,  and  Agnes  Mongan,  director  emerita 
of  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  University. 

Commencement  features  largest  graduating  class  in  history 


"If  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  great  hope  is  personified  by 
the  Honorable  Richard  S.  Schweiker, 
United  States  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. At  a  time  when  credibility  is  at 
low  ebb,  he  stands  as  a  pillar  of  in- 
tegrity, determination,  and  dedication." 

Thus  began  the  citation  honoring 
Senator  Schweiker  who  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  before 
the  largest  graduating  class  in  the 
college's  history  at  its  1 10th  commence- 
ment on  May  15  at  Civic  Center-Con- 
vention Hall. 

Some  1,280  seniors — including  380 
graduates  of  the  college's  evening  di- 
vision, received  bachelor's  degrees 
from  Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C., 
Ph.D.,  president  of  the  college.  An- 
other 50  students  received  master  of 
arts  degrees  in  theology. 

An  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree 
was  also  conferred  on  Francis  J.  Dun- 
leavy, president  of  International  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Corp.  Bernice 
Mcllhenny  Wintersteen,  president  emer- 
ita of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art, 


and  Agnes  Mongan,  director  emerita 
of  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, received  honorary  doctor  of 
fine  arts  degrees. 

Brother  F.  Patrick  Ellis,  F.S.C., 
Ph.D.,  vice  president  of  the  La  Salle 
College  Corporation,  sponsored  Mr. 
Dunleavy  for  his  degree.  Sponsoring 
Senator  Schweiker  was  John  L.  Mc- 
Closkey,  vice  president  for  public  af- 
fairs at  La  Salle.  Mrs.  Georgette  M. 
Most,  La  Salle  College  librarian,  spon- 
sored Mrs.  Wintersteen,  and  Dr.  Minna 
F.  Weinstein,  associate  professor  of 
history,  sponsored  Miss  Mongan. 

In  his  citation.  Brother  Ellis  said 
that  Dunleavy  "represents,  in  his  alert 
and  open  style,  much  that  is  positive 
in  the  American  dream.  .  .  .  His  craft 
is  finance,  but  his  interests  extend  to 
the  arts,  to  religion,  and  above  all  to 
people.  Although  his  awesome  cor- 
porate post  places  him  at  the  head 
of  over  half  a  million  of  employees,  he 
has  consistently  refused  to  be  in  awe 
of  himself." 

Mrs.   Wintersteen  was   cited  "as   a 


vital  force  in  the  cultural  life  of  this 
city."  Miss  Mongan  was  honored  for 
bringing  "warmth  and  skill  and  knowl- 
edge to  her  precious  task  of  preserving 
the  beauty  of  the  past." 

Brother  John  P.  Dondero,  F.S.C., 
Ph.D.,  professor  of  psychology  and 
department  chairman,  and  Dr.  Joseph 
P.  Mooney,  professor  of  economics 
and  department  chairman,  were  named 
recipients  of  the  annual  Christian  R. 
and  Mary  F.  Lindback  awards  for 
"distinguished  teaching"  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises. 

Commissioning  ceremonies  for  24 
La  Salle  College  ROTC  graduates 
were  held  on  May  1 3  in  the  College 
Union  Theatre.  Brig.  General  Julius 
W.  Becton,  Jr.,  deputy  commander  at 
Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  delivered  the  commis- 
sioning address. 

The  annual  Baccalaureate  Mass  was 
held  on  May  15  at  Immaculate  Con- 
ception Church,  Price  and  Ardleigh 
sts.  Rev.  Gerard  S.  Sloyan,  Ph.D., 
chairman  of  the  religion  department 
at  Temple  University,  was  celebrant. 
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Brother  Gerardian  Joseph  Downing. 
F.S.C..  professor  of  physics  and  reg- 
istrar at  La  Salle  College  for  over  40 
years,  passed  away  on  May  11. 


Athletes  finish  with 
68-79-4  won-lost  mark 

Explorer  basketball  returned  to  orbit 
and  women's  intercollegiate  sports 
made  their  campus  debut,  as  La  Salle's 
twelve  1 972-73  varsity  squads  recorded 
a  68-79-4  (.450)  overall  slate. 

Paul  Westhead's  Explorer  five  buried 
the  bitter  recollections  of  the  previous 
year's  6-19  disaster,  beginning  their 
inevitable  return  to  basketball  prom- 
inence with  a  solid  15-10  mark. 

In  the  process.  La  Salle's  court  group 
listed  a  powerful  array  of  victims  in 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
New-  Mexico  State,  Niagara.  Duquesne, 
Western  Kentucky,  Canisius  and  Villa- 
nova. 

Big  Five  and  MAC  All  Star  Jim 
Crawford  led  the  '72-73  Explorers  in 
scoring  (19.6  ppg.)  and  assists  (79), 
shot  a  torrid  53.4%  from  the  field,  and 
grabbed  9.0  rpg.  The  6-5  senior  from 
Haddonfield.  N.J.,  closed  out  his  bril- 
liant career  with  1213  points  for  ninth 
place  on  the  college's  all-time  scoring 
list,  and  732  rebounds,  for  the  seventh 
spot  on  the  all-time  rebounding  ladder. 

Flanking  Crawford  in  the  other  cor- 
ner position  was  6-5  Bill  Taylor,  who 
served  notice  that  he  may  well  become 
La  Salle's  next  superstar.  The  sopho- 
more from  Tuskegee.  Ala.,  scored  444 
points  for  17.7  ppg.,  while  notching 
24  consecutive  games  in  the  double- 
figure  scoring  column,  and  hitting  a 
fine  49.7%  from  the  field. 

In  topping  400  points  as  a  rookie, 
Taylor  reached  a  plateau  that  can  be 
rivaled  by  only  five  previous  Explorers: 
Tom  Gola,  504  pts.,  frosh,  '51-52;  Ken 


Durrett.  480  pts.,  soph.  '68-69:  Jack 
George,  469  pts.,  soph,  '50-51:  Larry 
Cannon,  448  pts.,  soph,  '66-67;  and 
Bobby  Fields.  41  1  pts.,  junior,  '69-70. 

While  La  Salle's  women  suffered 
shaky  inaugurals  in  field  hockey  (0-6- 
3)  and  softball  (0-5),  Mary  O'Con- 
nor's Explorerette  basketball  varsity 
posted  the  best  record  (11-4)  of  all 
teams  at  the  college. 

Two  former  Philadelphia  area  high 
school  stars,  sophomore  Annette  'the 
Jet'  Halpin  from  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  and 
junior  Sharon  Biasini  from  Philadel- 
phia, sparked  an  explosive  offensive 
attack.  Halpin  averaged  over  18  ppg.. 
highlighted  by  a  33  pt.  outburst  vs. 
Chestnut  Hill,  while  Biasini  hit  for 
over  11  ppg.  with  a  high  of  19  pts. 
vs.  Gwynedd  Mercy. 

On  other  fronts,  La  Salle  soccer  reg- 
istered its  third  consecutive  winning 
campaign  with  a  9-4-1  log,  bringing 
coach  Bill  Wilkinson's  four  year  coach- 
ing record  to  31-19-4  (.564) — a  re- 
markable achievement  since  the  col- 
lege's soccer  teams  had  won  only  41 
games  in  the  previous  20  years. 

Senior  booter  Bud  Bauscher  from 
Lansdale.  Pa.,  set  single  season  (11 
goals.  1970)  and  career  (24  goals, 
1969-72)  scoring  marks  during  his 
tenure,  while  junior  halfback  Fred 
Gauss  attained  MAC  .Ml  Star  status 
in  the  past  season. 

Coach  Jack  Lumsden's  Explorer 
swimmers  celebrated  the  opening  of 
the  Joseph  Kirk  Memorial  Pool  by 
hosting  the  MAC  championships,  and 
finishing  as  runner-up  to  perennial 
power  Bucknell. 

Geoff  Meyer,  senior  from  Ambler, 
Pa.,  completed  an  outstanding  career 


with  the  MAC  crowns  in  the  200 
yard  IM  (2:00.750)  and  the  400 
yard  IM  (4:22.727),  establishing  new 
conference  and  school  standards. 

Teammate  Jeff  Hurley,  a  freshman 
from  Newtown  Square.  Pa.,  was  a  sur- 
prise champion  in  the  100  yard  back- 
stroke with  new  conference  and  school 
record  time  of  0:54.811. 

La  Salle's  cindermen.  sparked  by 
junior  Jim  O'Neill's  third  consecutive 
conference  pole  vault  title  (15'0"), 
were  second  to  West  Chester  in  the 
MAC  track  battle. 

Coach  Ira  Davis  received  signs  of  a 
promising  future  when  freshmen  Bob 
Purper  (shot)  and  Tom  Reynolds  (jav- 
elin) took  individual  second  places. 
and  Tony  Carter  grabbed  third  place 
in  both  the  long  jump  and  triple  jump. 

On  the  diamond,  Gene  McDonnell 
saw  a  sound  senior  pitching  staff  deci- 
mated by  injuries,  and  the  Explorers 
fell  to  a  7-14  depth. 

Senior  southpaw  Dennis  Sutsko  from 
Chester,  Pa.,  was  hit  in  the  face  with 
a  line  drive  in  his  first  1973  appear- 
ance, and  did  not  win  his  first  decision 
until  La  Salle's  final  playing  date  of 
1973  with  a  1-0  whitewash  of  Hofstra. 
Sutsko  ended  up  1-3  for  the  year  with 
a  3.43  ERA,  but  in  his  career  he  won 
14  of  24  decisions,  fanning  194  bat- 
ters in  189%  innings  and  posting  a 
2.98  ERA. 

The  Explorers  fielded  a  young  squad 
in  cross  country,  yielding  a  3-8  overall 
mark  and  sixth  place  MAC  finish.  The 
top  harriers  were  sophomores  Rich 
Jacovini  from  Glenolden,  Pa.,  and 
Kevin  Brown  from  Philadelphia,  who 
placed  10th  and  13th  respectively,  at 
the    MAC    championships.    Jacovini's- 
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Brother  James  Conaghan,  F.S.C. 
(left),  the  President's  representative 
for  special  affairs  at  La  Salle  Col- 
lege, and  Mrs.  Richard  Nixon  were 
among  recipients  of  coveted  Presi- 
dent's Medal,  the  highest  award  given 
by  St.  John's  (D.C.)  College  and  its 
president,  Brother  Charles  Gresh, 
F.S.C,  '54,  on  May  11  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel. 


26:36  and  Brown's  26:57  during  the 
past  season  are  the  fastest  times  ever 
run  by  La  Salle  harriers  over  the  Bel- 
mont Plateau  course. 

Coach  Jack  Connors'  golfers  and 
coach  Jack  Canney's  tennis  squad,  two 
non-grant  Explorer  sports  which  com- 
pete against  many  grant  schools,  re- 
corded creditable  campaigns  of  6-7 
and  4-8  respectively,  but  both  also  fin- 
ished in  the  MAC  cellar. 

La  Salle's  crew  completed  a  disap- 
pointing campaign,  as  George  Hines' 
heavyweights  lost  all  three  regular  sea- 
son races  and  were  eliminated  in  the 
opening  heats  of  the  Dad  Vail  Regatta. 


President's  Associates 
names  eight  members 

Eight  new  members  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  College's  Council  of 
President's  Associates  for  three  year 
terms,  it  was  announced  recently. 

The  new  members  of  the  multi-pur- 
pose consulting  group  are: 

Victoria  Donohoe,  art  critic  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Richard  J.  Far- 
relly,  manager  of  Urban  Systems,  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.:  William  Henrich, 
Esq.,  partner,  Dilworth,  Paxson,  Kal- 
ish.  Levy  &  Coleman:  Jack  Jones,  '70, 
co-anchorman.  WCAU-TV  News. 

Also:  George  McElwee,  vice  presi- 
dent, Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner 
and  Smith;  Robert  McKenna,  chair- 
man. The  Chilton  Co.;  Dr.  Helen  C. 
North,  chairman  of  classics,  Swarth- 
more  College,  and  H.  Robert  Shar- 
baugh,  president,  Sun  Oil  Co. 

La    Salle's    Council    of    President's 


Associates  was  formed  three  years  ago 
to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
president  of  the  college  and  its  Board 
of  Trustees. 


College  raises  tuition 
in  reluctant  move  to 
cut  projected  deficit 

Rising  costs  have  forced  La  Salle  to 
increase  its  tuition  by  $50  a  semester 
for  the  I  973-74  academic  year,  it  was 
recently  announced  by  the  college's 
president.  Brother  Daniel  Burke, 
F.S.C,  Ph.D. 

The  college's  Board  of  Trustees  also 
reluctantly  approved  a  $3.00  per 
credit  hour  increase  in  part-time 
charges  to  begin  in  September,  and 
authorized  further,  for  one  year,  a 
registration  fee  of  $5.00. 

In  announcing  the  increase  in  a  let- 
ter to  parents  and  students,  Brother 
Burke  said:  "As  you  know,  my  hope 
in  recent  years  has  been  to  keep 
La  Salle  on  a  biennial  cycle  for  such  in- 
evitable increases.  The  most  recent 
round  of  inflation,  however,  has 
dimmed  that  hope.  And  as  the  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  was  put  to- 
gether this  spring,  it  became  apparent 
that  a  new  raise  in  charges  could  not 
be  avoided. 


"Naturally  this  increase  will  be  felt 
to  be  substantial  by  families  who  are 
supporting  students  here  or  by  indi- 
viduals who  are  paying  their  own  tui- 
tion. The  projected  budget  supported 
by  the  increase,  however,  carried  a 
further  deficit  of  a  half-million  dol- 
lars. Programs  have  been  trimmed, 
therefore,  and  new  developments  post- 
poned to  reduce  the  deficit  and  bal- 
ance the  budget — and  further  econo- 
mies are  being  pursued. 

"We  feel  that  the  resulting  services 
next  year  will  still  be  better  than  those 
of  comparable  institutions  in  the  area 
— and  charges  appreciably  less." 

Tuition  for  liberal  arts  and  business 
students  next  year  will  thus  be  $1,920, 
and  for  science  students,  $2,020.  Part- 
time  students  will  pay  $45  per  credit 
hour.  Fees  for  room  and  board  remain 
the  same — $1,150  (for  a  seven  day 
meal  ticket )  and  $980  (five  day  ticket) . 
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Thomas  J.  Conville,  Jr..  Esq.,  '53. 
who  was  stroke  on  three  Dad  Vail 
Championship  crews,  was  inducted 
into  Alumni  Hall  of  Athletes  on  May 
12.  He  was  the  first  oarsman  to  re- 
ceive this  honor  since  the  Hall  was 
initiated  in  1961. 


'12 

DECEASED:  John  M.  Connolly,  M.D. 

'23 

Several  members  of  the  class  returned  to 
campus  on  May  5  to  celebrate  their  50th 
anniversary  as  graduates.  Samuel  B.  Bren- 
ner is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Brenner 
and  Brenner,  lawyers  in  the  Penn  Square 
Building.  Philadelphia.  Marcus  P.  Dough- 
erty is  a  retired  engineer  from  the  U.S. 
Air  Force.  J.  Vincent  Taggart  is  a  retired 
teacher  of  physical  and  health  education. 
Andrew  J.  Ward  is  a  retired  employee  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company. 

'35 


Joseph  Flubacher,  professor  of  econom- 
ics, has  been  elected  to  La  Salle's  Faculty 
Senate.  Joseph  M.  McNeill  received  a 
master  of  science  degree  from  Morgan 
State  College. 


'36 


Maxwell  S.  Fogel.  D.D.S.  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  division  of  dental  medi- 


cine at  the  Northern  Division  of  Albert 
Einstein  Medical  Center,  Philadelphia. 

'38 

James  Fitzgerald  Brewer,  Ph.D..  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Anne  Arundel  Com- 
munity College.  Arnold,  Maryland.  Vin- 
cent J.  Bruno  is  a  supervisor  at  the  data 
processing  center  for  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  Brother  Robert  T.  Conneen, 
F.S.C..  is  a  guidance  director  at  Arch- 
bishop Carroll  High  School.  Radnor,  Pa. 
Earl  C.  Costa.  D.D.S..  practices  in  Lewis- 
town.  Pa.  Paul  L.  Flynn,  M.D..  practices 
occupational  medicine  at  the  Los  Ala- 
mos, New  Mexico.  Scientific  Laboratory. 
Brother  Alexis  Kirk,  F.S.C.,  is  a  member 
of  the  English  Department  at  South  Hills 
Catholic  High  School.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Vincent  Mianulli  is  president  of  the 
Maryland  Tile  Distributing  Company. 
John  L.  O'Connell  is  director  of  auxiliary 
enterprises  for  Marquette  University, 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin.  Cornelius  J.  Re- 
gan, M.D.  is  head  of  the  anesthesia  de- 
partment at  West  Jersey  Hospital — 
Southern  Division.  Berlin,  N.J.  A.  Wil- 
liam Salomone  is  a  Wilson  professor  of 
European  history  at  the  University  of 
Rochester. 

'43 

Charles  E.  Burke  is  a  divisional  claims 
supervisor  for  State  Farm  Insurance 
Company.  James  F.  Kennedy  is  associate 
administrator  and  vice  president  of  St. 
Agnes  Hospital  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis- 
consin. Walter  A.  Lion,  Jr.,  is  a  field 
underwriter  for  Mutual  of  N.Y.  Philip  E. 
McLaughlin  is  an  oral  surgeon  in  Potts- 
town.  Pa.  LawTence  R.  Ross  is  director 
of  international  operations  for  Business 
Strategies.  Inc.,  Malvern.  Pa. 


'44 


John  J.  Rooney,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  La  Salle,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Psychology  Associa- 
tion. 


'45 


Brother 

John  P.  Dondero 


Brother  John  P.  Dondero.  F.S.C.,  Ph.D., 

professor  of  psychology  and  department 
chairman,  has  been  named  a  recipient  of  a 
Christian  R.  and  Mary  F.  Lindback  award 
for  "distinguished  teaching"  at  La  Salle 
College. 

'47 

Brother  James  A.  Bebko,  F.S.C..  is  study 
prefect  at  Central  Catholic  High  School 
in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Dominick  Montero  has 
retired  as  an  assistant  football  coach  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  He  will  re- 
main with  the  university  in  an  administra- 
tive capacity.  Donald  J.  Pascucci  is  treas- 
urer at  St.  Joseph's  College  in  Philadel- 
phia. Brother  Edward  Zaleski,  F.S.C.,  is 
assistant  principal  at  South  Catholic  High 
School  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


'48 


Albert  E.  Amorosi  is  a  technical  service 
manager     for     Pennwalt     Corporation — 
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Class  of  '23  celebrating  50th  reunion 
on  campus,  May  5,  included  (from 
left):  Marcus  Dougherty,  Andrew 
Ward,  Gerard  Runte,  and  Vincent 
Taggart. 


Keystone  Division.  Edward  R.  Barber  -s 

a  printed  wiring  board  design  specialist 
for  the  Sandia  Laboratory  of  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico.  Gerard  C.  Clauss 
is  a  distribution  manager  for  Niki-lu  of 
Miami,  a  manufacturer  of  children's 
sportswear.  James  F.  Curran  is  business 
ombudsman  for  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  in  Harrisburg.  and 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association's 
Central  Pennsylvania  Chapter.  His  daugh- 
ter, Christina,  is  a  '73  graduate  of  La 
Salle.  Francis  C.  Devine  is  executive 
vice  president  of  Franklin  Container  Cor- 
poration. Eugene  Gallagher,  M.D.,  La 
Salle  College's  team  physician,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  American  College  of 
Sports  Medicine  Membership  Commit- 
tee. Leo  C.  Inglesby  is  director,  facilities 
management  division  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Joseph  P.  Rodriguez  is 
financial  analyst  and  economic  planner 
for  Niagara  Frontier  Transportation  Au- 
thority. 


'49 


Dr. 
Joseph  P.  Mooney 


Charles  G.  Heil,  M.D.,  and  his  wife  Kath- 
leen, an  R.N.,  spent  a  month  doing  med- 
ical missionary  work  last  summer  in 
Haiti.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Mooney,  professor  of 
economics  and  department  chairman,  has 
been  named  a  recipient  of  a  Christian  R. 
and  Mary  F.  Lindback  award  for  "dis- 
tinguished teaching"  at  La  Salle  Col- 
lege. Francis  A.  Quindlen  has  been  ap- 
pointed special  agent  in  charge  of  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 


Department's  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobac- 
co and  Firearms.  Rev.  Glendon  E.  Rob- 
ertson has  been  appointed  secretary  for 
education  in  the  Camden  Diocesan  Sec- 
retariate for  Education. 

'50 

Robert  Ehlinger  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  for  the  Philadelphia  "Atoms" 
pro  soccer  team.  Francis  X.  Morris  has 
been  named  president  of  the  Delaware 
Bankers  Association.  Gerard  J.  Nolan 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  branch  office 
in  Glassboro,  N.J.  Alexander  E.  Rodi, 
M.D.,  a  major  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Reserves,  attended  the  recent  Aerospace 
Medical  Association  meeting  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nev. 

'53 

Charles  H.  Peoples,  Jr.,  received  a  Ph.D. 
degree  at  commencement  exercises  at 
Penn  State  University. 

'54 

Thomas  P.  Callahan  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  comptroller  for  ESB  Inc.  of 
Philadelphia.    James    P.    Parks,    Jr.,    has 

been  appointed  manager  of  internal  com- 
munications in  the  corporate  public  rela- 
tions department  of  ICI  America,  Inc. 

'55 

Albert  C.  Price,  M.D..  pediatric  cardiol- 
ogist on  the  medical  staff  of  Lancaster 
General  Hospital,  has  received  notifica- 
tion of  being  elected  to  fellowship  in  the 
American  College  of  Cardiology. 


'56 


John  H.  Engel,  C.L.U.,  has  been  named 
senior  vice  president-marketing  of  Phila- 
delphia Life  Insurance  Company. 


John  H.  Engel 


'57 


Walter    C.    Lance 


Henry  W.  de  Luca,  Jr.,  has  been  made 
an  assistant  vice  president  of  the  In- 
dustrial Valley  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. Walter  C.  Lance,  Controller  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  Inc.,  has  been  elected 
a  vice  president  of  the  advertising  agency. 
Donald  C.  Robinson  has  been  appointed 
field  supervisor  of  Philadelphia  Electric's 
customers  service  department.  Joseph 
Sanquilli  has  been  chosen  President- 
elect by  the  Pennsylvania  Council  for 
Social  Studies.  He  will  become  president 
of  the  organization  in   1974. 

'58 

Raymond  T.  Coughlan  is  manager  of  the 
newly   formed   patient   care   general   line 
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product  development  department  at  John- 
son &  Johnson  Research  Center,  North 
Brunswick,  N.J.  Robert  M.  Dondero  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  PSFS  May- 
fair  banking  office.  James  F.  Howard  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  Virginia  State 
Correctional  System.  Joseph  S.  Murphy 
has  been  appointed  associate  professor  of 
French  at  West  Virginia  University. 
Harry  Portland  has  been  named  assistant 
controller  at  Presbyterian  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Medical  Center.  John  P. 
Rossi,  associate  professor  of  history,  has 
been  elected  to  La  Salle's  Faculty  Senate. 
BIRTH:  To  John  P.  Rossi  and  wife 
Frances,  a  daughter,  Monica  Ellen. 

'59 


Joseph  P.  Roach 


William  J.  O'Brien,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Pennsauken  of- 
fice of  South  Jersey  National  Bank.  John 
B.  Pilewicz  has  been  promoted  to  as- 
sistant vice  president  of  The  Fidelity 
Bank  of  Philadelphia.  Army  major 
Eugene  J.  Raffaele  recently  completed 
with  honors  the  final  phase  of  the  com- 
mand and  general  staff  officer  course  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College,  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Joseph  P.  Roach  has  been  named  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  director,  world- 
wide support  material  with  Sperry  Univac. 
John  J.  Shea  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store 
in  Jenkintown. 


'60 


Peter  Martosella  has  been  appointed  to 
a  senior  management  position  on  the 
finance  staff  at  Ford  Motor  Company's 
headquarters  in  Dearborn,  Michigan. 
William  J.  O'Brien,  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Pepper,  Hamilton  &  Sheetz,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  Chestnut  Hill  Academy. 


Class  of  '48  committee  which  planned  25th  reunion  on  campus,  included  (from  left): 
Thomas  Harper,  Harry  Gibbons,  Edward  Walczak,  John  McCloskey,  Thomas  Hickey, 
Charles  Dunn,  Dr.  Paul  Mcllvaine,  and  James  Barry. 


Committee    members  of  the  class  of  '53  who  planned  20th    anniversary   reunion  on 
May  12   included  (from  left):  Ted  Groody,  John  Zaccaria,  and  Gerald  Gawronski. 


Class  of  '58  committee  who  planned  15th  anniversary  reunion  on  May  12  included 
(from  left):  James  J.  McDonald,  alumni  director;  Eugene  Kelly,  John  Kelly,  Kenneth 
Hager,  and    Joseph  Gindhart. 
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PROFILE 


La  Salle's  New 
Alumni  President 


About  five  years  ago,  John  J. 
McNally,  '64,  decided  to  take  a  more 
active  role  in  alumni  affairs.  He  was 
concerned  about  direction  being 
taken  by  the  college's  business  pro- 
gram and  the  tendency  of  many 
students  to  gravitate  away  from  the 
business  school. 

"Maybe  I  saw  a  need.  I  thought 
that  I  had  kind  of  a  role  to  play," 
recalls  McNally,  who  was  recently 
elected  to  succeed  Robert  J.  Schae- 
fer,  '54,  as  president  of  the  college's 
16,000  member  Alumni  Association. 

McNally,  33,  is  a  certified  public 
accountant  and  a  manager  in  the 
Government  Liaison  Department  at 
the  New  York  office  of  Price  Water- 
house  &  Co.  "I  really  think  that  the 
college  has  provided  darn  good 
people  to  the  business  community 
in  Philadelphia,"  he  says,  "specif- 
ically to  my  firm  where  La  Salle  is 
among  the  top  20  colleges  (in  terms 
of  number  of  graduates  employed 
by  the  firm). 

McNally,  who  has  been  instru- 
mental in  helping  to  obtain  a  sizable 
grant  for  the  college  from  Price 
Waterhouse,  sat  down  with  college 
officials  and  discussed  many  of  the 
factors  involved  with  the  School  of 
Business.  "We  talked  about  many 
things,  including  the  direction  be- 
ing taken  by  the  school.  I  em- 
phasized the  significance  of  con- 
tributions  that   the   business   com- 


munity makes  to  the  college  from 
a  monetary  and  educational  stand- 
point." 

For  the  past  two  years  McNally 
has  served  as  the  Association's 
treasurer.  As  president,  his  primary 
goal  will  be  to  increase  the  number 
of  active  alumni.  "Not  necessarily 
in  terms  of  a  contributory  sense," 
he  says,  "but  in  helping  to  make 
the  college  a  more  vital  institution 
in  the  community.  We  should  all  be 
playing  a  role  in  helping  La  Salle 
fulfill  its  commitment  to  the  com- 
munity." 

As  president  McNally  also  hopes 
to  make  the  alumni  association  a 
more  recognized  part  of  the  college 
community.  He  figures  that  this  will 
happen  when  the  number  of  active 
participants  increases.  "I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that,  for  a  fairly  large 
part,  the  Alumni  Association  is  there 
to  serve,"  he  adds. 

McNally  joined  Price  Water- 
house's  Philadelphia  office  in  1964. 
He  was  awarded  a  managers  con- 
tract in  July  1959,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  national  office  last 
August.  He  lives  in  Princeton,  N.J., 
with  his  wife,  Jean,  and  daughter, 
Patricia  Ann.  An  avid  reader  ("Mostly 
current  fiction"),  McNally  likes  golf, 
handball,  and  swimming  in  his  spare 
time.  His  twin  brother,  Jim,  72,  is  a 
tax  accountant  in  Europe. 
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Class  of  '63  reunion  committee  who 
planned  tenth  anniversary  reunion, 
May  19.  included  (from  left):  Ter- 
rence  Heaney,  James  Kenyon,  Ben 
Walzak,  and  John  Kohl. 


'61 


Peter  J.   Gibbons 


Joseph  J.  Ciasullo  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  and  controller  of  Sperry 
Univac,  a  division  of  Sperry  Rand  Cor- 
poration. Joseph  F.  Ciccimaro  conducted 
the  27  member  orchestra  for  "The  Grass 
Harp."  the  final  production  of  the  1972- 
73  season  at  Temple  University's  Tomlin- 
son  Theatre.  Peter  J.  Gibbons  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  partnership  of  Price 
Waterhouse  &  Co.  on  July  1st.  Sidney 
J.  Kowalczyk  placed  more  than  $1,400,- 
000  in  personal  life  insurance  to  rank 
among  the  leaders  of  Metropolitan  Life's 
27.000  sales  representatives  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada.  Alex  S.  Macaione,  M.D.  has 
been  appointed  to  the  medical  staff  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Hospital. 
Stratford,  N.J. 


'63 


George  H.  Ken/.  Jr.,  M.D.  is  chief  sur- 
gical resident,  and  an  instructor  in  sur- 
gery at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Medicine.  Richard  P.  Bindie, 
M.D.,  is  a  pathologist  at  the  Pottsville 
Hospital.  Edward  J.  Clark  founded  his 
own  mail  order-direct  response  advertis- 
ing business  in  Glenside,  Pa.  Eugene  M. 
Crowley,  Jr.,  is  administrator  for  the  Fox 
Nursing  Home  in  Warrington,  Pa.  Jeffrey 
I.  Damsker,  M.D.,  is  chief  resident,  de- 
partment of  radiation  therapy  at  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College.  James  C.  David- 
heiser  has  been  appointed  assistant  pro- 


fessor of  modern  languages  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware.  Gerald  T.  Davis  has 
been  appointed  director  of  eastern  com- 
munity services  in  the  public  relations 
department  of  the  Atlantic  Richfield 
Company.  David  M.  McArtin  has  been 
promoted  to  technical  manager  of  Nip- 
pon Quaker  Chemical  Ltd.  in  Osaka, 
Japan.  Michael  G.  Mullen  was  recently 
appointed  employee  relations  officer  for 
the  Atlantic  Richfield  Company  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  BIRTH:  To  James  C.  David- 
heiser  and  wife  Marilyn,  a  son,  Mark. 


'64 


'66 


Rev. 
Dennis  McAuliffe 


Robert  J.  Brinker  has  been  appointed 
assistant  cashier  and  investment  officer 
at  the  New  Jersey  National  Bank,  Tren- 
ton. Rev.  Dennis  McAuliffe  was  ordained 
a  priest  for  the  Home  Missioners  of 
America  on  May  19,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Church  in  Cincinnati.  John  J.  Seeber, 
M.D.,  a  physiatrist,  has  joined  the  med- 
ical staff  of  Lee  Hospital  in  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  as  director  of  physical  medicine  and 
rehabilitation. 


'65 


Benjamin  J.  Bertino  has  been  named  as- 
sistant trust  officer  of  The  Bank  of  New 
Jersey.  William  J.  Schiavoni  has  been 
named  bond  representative  in  the  claims 
department  at  the  Philadelphia  casualty 
and  surety  division  office  of  Aetna  Life 
&  Casualty. 


Frank    G. 
Twardzik,    M.D. 


Dennis  J.  Dolan  has  been  promoted  to 
manager  of  International  Harvester's 
Richmond,  Va.,  truck  branch.  Air  Force 
Capt.  Walter  J.  Okon  has  graduated  from 
the  Air  University's  Squadron  Officer 
School  at  Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.  Eugene 
O'Neill  was  appointed  staff  assistant  to 
acting  executive  director  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Housing  Authority.  Frank  G. 
Twardzik,  M.D.,  radiology  resident  at 
the  Northern  Division,  Albert  Einstein 
Medical  Center,  has  been  named  recip- 
ient of  a  fellowship  granted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Radiation  Therapy,  Division 
of  Radiology  at  the  hospital.  Bruce 
Zehnle  has  been  elected  National  Vice 
President  of  the  Sociedad  Honoraris 
Hispanica,  of  which  he  is  the  state  di- 
rector. In  addition,  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  MARRIED: 
Daniel  A.  Nolan,  II  to  Patricia  E.  Boltus. 
BIRTH:  To  Edward  M.  Laska,  M.D.  and 
his  wife  Roberta,  a  son,  Michael  Edward. 

'67 

Lawrence  Riley  has  been  appointed  mort- 
gage officer  in  the  real  estate  department 
of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and 
Trust  Company.  Edward  J.  Shields,  Jr. 
has  joined  Harris  D.  McKinney  Inc.,  ad- 
vertising and  public  relations,  as  an  as- 
sistant account  executive.  MARRIAGE: 
John  E.  Gallagher  to  Monica  E.  Sher- 
wood. 
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Class  of  '68  committee  who  planned 
fifth  anniversary  reunion  on  campus, 
May  19,  included  James  McCloskey, 
Vincent  Hink,  Frank  McKeogh,  and 
John   McDermott. 


'68 


70 


72 


Walter  A.  Bartashus  is  working  with 
emotionally  disturbed  adolescents  at 
Boys'  Village  in  Copley,  Ohio.  James  J. 
Clarke  is  an  assistant  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Villanova  University.  Bernard 
Devlin  is  a  special  education  teacher  at 
Our  Lady  of  Confidence  Day  School. 
Donald  C.  Gehring  is  an  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney,  narcotics  division  in  the 
Philadelphia  District  Attorney's  Office. 
George  A.  Leone  is  operations  manager 
for  Strawbridge  &  Clothier  in  the  Cherry 
Hill  Mall.  Joseph  L.  McGill,  Jr.  is  staff 
psychologist  and  coordinator  of  outpa- 
tient services  for  East  Arkansas,  Regional 
Mental  Health  Center  in  Memphis,  Ar- 
kansas. Barry  J.  Rosen,  DO.  has  been 
named  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Child  Care 
advisory  board.  Drew  Sacks  is  assistant 
treasurer  for  Penn  Towers,  Inc.  and  as- 
sistant treasurer  for  Clearfield  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Company. 


'69 


John    Joseph 
Blanch 


John  Joseph  Blanch  received  an  M.D. 
degree  from  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Thomas  Jefferson  University.  Clifton  W. 
Casey  has  been  named  accounting  man- 
ager of  Colorcon,  Inc.  West  Point,  Pa. 
Carl  J.  Lawlor  has  been  promoted  to 
staff  sergeant  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  Eric 
R.  Weil,  sales  representative  in  Brooklyn 
for  Johnson  &  Johnson's  Health  Care 
Division,  has  been  honored  for  outstand- 
ing sales  achievements. 


-Paul  J.  Burgoyne  was  graduated  in  May 
from  Rutgers  University  School  of  Law. 
William  D.  Haas  has  joined  the  phar- 
maceutical operations  division  of  Syntex 
Laboratories  as  a  professional  service 
representative.  Joseph  Lakowicz,  who 
received  a  Ph.D.,  in  Bio-Chemistry  from 
Illinois  University,  was  awarded  a  NATO 
post  doctoral  fellowship,  which  he  will 
use  to  continue  his  studies  at  Oxford 
University  in  England.  MARRIAGE: 
John  Wayne  Eck  to  Joan  Marie  Kinley. 
BIRTH:  To  James  O'Donnell  and  wife 
Pat,  a  son. 
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MARRIAGE:  Joseph  W.  Caffarella  to 
Terri  Moffa.  Daniel  P.  Delaney  to  Susan 
Podlesnie. 


2nd  Lts.  William  R.  Bondiskey  and 
Harry  J.  Fint,  Jr.  recently  completed  a 
twelve  week  field  artillery  officer  basic 
course  at  the  Army  Field  Artillery  School, 
Ft.  Sill,  Okla.  Pvt.  Gerald  A.  Marchini 
recently  completed  eight  weeks  of  ad- 
vanced individual  training  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Armor  Center,  Ft.  Knox,  Ky. 


73 

Raymond  W.  Devlin  has  been  accepted 
into  the  Peace  Corps  and  will  be  leaving 
for  Africa  shortly.  Patricia  M.  Jeffers 
has  been  granted  a  fellowship  to  Ameri- 
can University,  Washington,  D.C.  MAR- 
RIAGE: Kerry  Behler  to  Elizabeth  Dona- 
hue. Terri  Moffa  to  Joseph  W.  Caffarella. 


MOVING? 


If  your  mailing  address  will 
change  in  the  next  2-3  months, 
or  if  this  issue  is  addressed  to 
your  son  and  he  no  longer 
maintains  his  permanent  ad- 
dress at  your  home,  please  help 
us  keep  our  mailing  addresses 
up-to-date  by: 


PRINT  your  full  name, 
class  year  and  new  ad- 
dress on  the  opposite 
form,    and 


Attach  the  label  from 
the  back  cover  of  this 
issue  and  mail  to  the 
Alumni  Office,  La  Salle 
College,  Phila.,  Penna. 
19141. 


Class  Yr. 


Addr. 


City 


State 


Zip    Code 


ATTACH  LABEL  HERE 
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Development  1972-73 


In  these  pages,  we  list  those  from  whom  we  have  received 
gifts  during  the  year  from  July  1,  1972  to  June  30,  1973.  The 
routes  are  two-fold:  annual  giving  and  capital  campaign 
pledge  fulfillment.  Parents'  gifts  cover  two  fiscal  years,  since 
they  received  no  recognition  last  year. 

The  first  phase  of  La  Salle's  long-term  development  effort 
has  concluded  with  the  attainment  of  its  modest  goal  of  $3.5 
million  in  pledges,  more  than  90%  of  which  has  been  paid. 
This  effort,  however,  is  never  really  finished,  so  that  a  renewal 
under  a  different  battle  cry  can  be  anticipated. 

Most  categories  in  annual  giving  show  a  rise  of  10%  to 
20%  over  1971-1972.  The  annual  fund  council,  under  Chair- 
man Bill  Leimkuhler,  is  worthy  of  special  kudos  this  time 
around.  Increased  use  of  data  processing  is  expected  to  make 
the  fall  telethons  more  effective,  as  will  their  increasing  re- 
gionalization. 

The  main  thrust  is  participation.  Corporations,  foundations, 
and  friends  of  La  Salle  are  fully  justified  when  they  ask  what 


our  own  people  are  doing.  Our  own,  in  a  special  sense,  the 
Brothers,  are  maintaining  a  $200,000  level  of  giving  to  the 
College  annually.  Many  of  the  faculty  and  staff  give  at  a 
sacrificial  level.  Parents,  already  paying  tuition,  contributed 
20%  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Matching  corporate 
gifts,  still  very  modest  considering  the  potential,  rose  20% . 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  include  all  who  gave  during 
the  time  span  covered.  Our  thanks  to  all. 


Brother  Francis  McCormick,  F.S.C. 
Director,  Annual  Fund 


Brother  Patrick  Ellis,  F.S.C. 
Corporation  Vice  President 


Recognition  1972-73 


Since  last  year's  summary  of  leading 
pledges  and  gifts,  the  following  have  con- 
tributed: 

John   McShain    $25,000 

Samuel  P.  Mandell 25,000 

Robert  V.  Trainer 18,000 

Estate  of  Marion  E.  Taylor 15,015 

Francis  J.  Dunleavy 15,000 

Ambassador  Walter  H.  Annenberg  .  10,000 

John  H.  Veen   10,000 

Charles  MacDonald  Grace 10,000 

John  J.  Green 5,000 

Henry  Berger   5,000 

Leon  J.   Perelman    5,000 

H.  Blake  Hayman,  M.D 4,700 

Joseph  A.  Fick  1,800 

James  W.  Hughes  1,500 

Dr.  Roland  Holroyd   1,500 

Daniel  J.  Rodden  1,300 

La  Salle  Guild 1,000 

Fred  Mischler  1 ,000 

Dr.  John  Bogacz 1 ,000 


Jacques  Moore 1 ,000 

Gerald  P.  Nugent,  Jr 1,000 

James  J.  McKeegan   1,000 

La  Salle  College  Alumni  Education 

Association    1 ,000 

Thomas  J.  Kean  1,000 

Woodman  A.  Herr 1 ,000 

Joseph  P.  Rhein 800 

J.  Russell  Cullen,  Jr 750 

Joseph  A.  Saioni 600 

Joseph  J.  Panchella 600 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Butler 500 

George  J.  A.  Roken,  Jr 500 

John  B.  Henkels,  Jr 500 

Joseph  L.  Moran    500 

William  F.  Grauer   500 

Stephen  J.  Duda   500 

Dr.  John  C.  McLoone   500 

Cmdr.  Edward  F.  Bronson,  USN   . .  500 

Frank  J.  Noonan   500 

Joseph  L.  Hanley 500 

George  Pellettieri,  Esq 500 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Development  Department  herewith  submits  the  financial  summaries 
for  two  periods: 

(a)  the  capital  campaign  1970  to  the  present 

(b)  fiscal  1972-73. 

(a)  CATEGORY  PLEDGES  PAYMENTS 

Alumni*  68,686  47,932 

Parents  34,816  32,005 

Friends**  1,004,904  941,631 

Corporations  229,900  187,999 

Foundations  405,891  335,137 

Government  1,174,280  1,110,150 

Faculty  and  staff  54,449  30,019 

Students  516  280 

Trustees  585,870  450,762 

*does  not  include  the  annual  fund,  F.I.C.,  etc. 
"includes  $850,000  FSC  in  both  columns 

All  categories 

PLEDGED  PAID 

3,500,622  3,168,772 

(b)  Capital  campaign,  all  categories,  payments  July  1,  1972  to  June  30,  1973: 

FSC   200,000 

Government    115,015 

Other 395,665 

$610,680 
Annual  Fund 108,064 

$718,744 


LaSalle,  Fall,  1973 


CENTURY  CLUB  MEMBERS 


James  H.  Abele 

Robert  D.  Aitken 

Daniel  J.  Allan 

Dr.  Michael  F.  Avallone 

Louis  M.  Backe,  III 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Barbieri 

Dr.  Antonio  Battaglia 

Howard  N.  Becker 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Bedford 

Dr.  Norbert  F.  Belzer 

Joseph  J.  Bernier 

Vincent  P.  Berry 

James  E.  Biechler 

William  J.  Binkowski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  F.  Blair 

Leon  S.  Blash 

Dr.  Diane  D.  Blumenthal 

Dr.  Bernhardt  G.  Blumenthal 

William  J.  Bogle 

Anthony  P.  Bonanni 

Thomas  P.  Bones 

William  J.  Bork 

George  E.  Botto 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Boudreau 

James  M.  Boyer 

Mary  Jane  Bransfield 

Dr.  James  J.  Breslin 

William  J.  Brennan 

John  J.  Bresnan 

Mary  E.  Broderick 

Dr.  Victor  D.  Brooks 

Vincent  J.  Bruno 

Arthur  A.  Buben 

Thomas  R.  Burke 

Joseph  P.  Cairo 

John  J.  Callan 

Thomas  P.  Callan,  Jr. 

Richard  A.  Campion 

William  E.  Carr 

Dr.  Louis  John  Casale 

James  F.  Casey,  Jr. 

Joseph  P.  Cassidy 

Dr.  Edmond  Chapdelaine 

Dr.  Nicholas  J.  Christ 

Edward  Ciesielski 

William  J.  Clearkin 

John  A.  Clement 

Dr.  Louis  H.CIerf 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Close 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Coffee 

John  J.  Conboy 

James  J.  Connelly 

Dr.  Leon  E.  Connor 

John  P.  Cookson 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Courtney 

Dr.  Oscar  Corn 

Dr.  Donald  A.  Comely 

Thomas  J.  Corrigan,  Jr.  Esq. 

James  T.  Costello 

Richard  P.  Coulson 

James  V.  Covello 

Dr.  Anthony  L.  Cucuzzella 

Gerard  M.  Cullen 

J.  Russell  Cullen,  Sr. 

John  C.  Cunningham 

Robert  C.  Curtis 

John  J.  Cush 


Anthony  J.  Cutrona 

Chester  T.  Cyzio 

Walter  M.  Czarnota 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Czerniakowski 

Dr.  J.  Sandor  Cziraky 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Dachowski 

Charles  L.  Daley 

Robert  P.  Davine 

John  P.  Davis 

Michael  A.  De  Angelis 

S.  Thomas  Deeney 

Matthew  L.  Dellarco 

Joseph  A.  DeLuca 

Dr.  John  J.  Dennehy 

Richard  G.  DeSipio 

Gerald  A.  Desmond 

James  F.  Dever 

Dr.  Henry  G.  De  Vincent 

Martin  J.  Devine 

Dr.  James  J.  Devlin 

Nicholas  P.  Dienna 

Dr.  Oscar  Di  Giacomo 

Dr.  Domenico  A.  Di  Marco 

Dr.  Philip  E.  Donahue 

Ugo  Domini 

Thomas  E.  Dougherty 

John  V.  Dugan,  Jr. 

Charles  J.  Dunne 

James  P.  Dwyer 

William  J.  Earley 

George  K.  Eckenrode 

Col.  George  Edelmann,  USMCR 

David  P.  Efroymson 

Alfina  Fahr 

Joseph  J.  Fayer 

Charles  J.  Festa 

Joseph  A.  Fick,  Jr. 

James  W.  Finegan 

Philip  J.  Fisher 

Eugene  Fitzgerald 

Dr.  Albert  J.  Flacco 

John  F.  Flannery 

James  J.  Flatley 

David  C.  Fleming 

Dr.  Joseph  Flubacher 

Dr.  Paul  M.  Flynn 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Flynn 

Joseph  W.  Foley 

Dr.  Paul  T.  Fortuna 

Thomas  M.  Foy 

Carl  Fromuth 

Charles  J.  Fulforth 

Joseph  R.  Fulton,  Jr. 

Sidney  Gaffin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Dean  Galey 

Dr.  Eugene  F.  Gallagher 

Joseph  A.  Gallagher 

Dr.  Robert  F.Gallagher 

Thomas  R.  Gallagher 

Charles  J.  Garvey 

Gerald  T.  Gawronski 

Dr.  William  Gershanick 

Peter  J.  Gibbons 

James  I.  Gillespie 

Thomas  F.  Gola 

Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Goldbacher,  Jr. 

Thomas  J.  Gorman 


Thomas  F.  Grace,  Jr. 
George  J.  Gradel 
John  J.  Grauer 
Dr.  Leonard  J.  Graziani 
Henry  G.  Gruber 
Thomas  F.  Gruber 
Ralph  M.  Gutekunst 
John  J.  Haggerty,  Jr. 
Charles  A.  J.  Halpin,  Esq. 
John  T.  Hannas 
Elmer  F.  Hansan,  Jr. 
Charles  G.  Happ 
Thomas  B.  Harper,  III  Esq. 
Norman  P.  Harvey 
Dr.  John  Helwig 
William  M.  Henhoeffer 
Dr.  Arthur  L.  Hennessey 
William  J.  Henrich,  Jr. 
James  J.  Henry 
Anthony  J.  Hering,  Jr. 
Harry  C.  H.  Himes,  Esq. 
Fred  J.  Hoette 
Gerald  T.  Hofmann 
Dr.  William  C.  Howrie,  Jr. 
Dr.  Thomas  C.  Jacob 
Dr.  Andrew  F.  Jannett 
Joseph  R.  Julian 
Walter  W.  Kanikowski 
Leonard  H.  Kaser,  Esq. 
Thomas  J.  Kean 
Philip  Kear 
John  J.  Keenan 
Charles  V.Kelly 
John  T.  Kelly,  Jr.  Esq. 
Maurice  A.  Kelley 
Dr.  Maurice  J.  Kelley 
John  H.  Kennedy 
James  J.  Kenyon 
Dr.  Michael  J.  Kerlin 
Mark  Charles  Kerstetter 
C.William  Kieser 
John  J.  King 
William  Kitt 
William  J.  Klein 
Charles  F.  Knapp,  Esq. 
Dr.  Frank  R.  Kohler 
William  P.  Lamb 
Robert  A.  Lample 
La  Salle  Faculty  Wives 
Wilbert  N.  La  Verghetta 
James  A.  Lee 
William  J.  Leimkuhler 
Frederick  J.  Leinhauser 
Margaret  M.  Lennon 
Francis  E.  Loebner 
Stanley  J.  Lucki 
Thomas  J.  Lynch,  Jr. 
Robert  S.  Lyons 
Dennis  J.  McCarthy 
Dr.  Thomas  N.  McCarthy 
John  L.  McCloskey 
James  J.  McDonald 
Daniel  E.  McGonigle 
Charles  P.  McLaughlin 
James  T.  McLaughlin 
Bernard  M.  McManus 
Harry  A.  McManus 


Dr.  Robert  J.  McNulty 
Dr.  Thomas  F.  McTear 
Bruce  Mac  Leod 
Frederick  C.  Maguire 
John  F.  Maguire 
Lawrence  L.  Maguire 
Dr.  Henry  S.  Makowski 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Malarkey 
Joseph  N.  Malone 
John  J.  Mangan 
Joseph  J.  Manson 
Raymond  Marasco 
Joseph  G.  Markmann 
Dr.  William  Martinez 
Louis  P.  Masucci 
William  R.  Melcher 
Dr.  Lawrence  J.  Mellon,  Jr. 
Joseph  P.  Melvin 
Edward  F.  Mennetti,  Esq. 
Dr.  G.  Harold  Metz 
Vincent  J.  Mianulli 
Joseph  C.  Mihalich 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Moloney 
Charles  J.  Mooney 
Dr.  Joseph  P.  Mooney 
Joseph  L.  Moran 
Paul  M.  Moser 
Georgette  M.  Most 
Dr.  Thomas  L.  Moy 
Francis  Conrad  Newman 
Enos  0.  Ney 
FredR.  Noller 
Thomas  J.  Noone 
William  J.  Oakley,  Jr. 
William  A  O'Callaghan 
Dr.  Dennis  S.  O'Connor 
Dr.  Desmond  S.O'Doherty 
Joseph  F.  Oesterle 
Dr.  Joseph  P.  O'Grady 
Frank  R.  O'Hara,  Esq. 
JohnJ.O'Hara 
Dr.  Sidney  H.Orr 
Paul  J.  Pantano 
H.  Eugene  Passmore,  Jr. 
Dr.  JohnS.  Penny 
Thomas  R.  Phillips 
John  J.  Pettit,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Dr.  Nicholas  A.  Policarpo 
Bernard  F.  Rafferty 
Timothy  Patrick  Reardon 
Dr.  Cornelius  J.  Regan 
Thomas  J.  Reilly,  Esq. 
Joseph  Rhein 
Joseph  A.  Rider 
Dr.  Jules  Andrew  Riehs 
William  A.  Ries 
Dr.  Rudolph  F.  Rigano 
Joseph  R.  Ritter 
John  F.  Rodgers,  Esq. 
Robert  A.  Romano 
Vincent  A.  Romano 
John  P.  Rossi 
Henry  F.  Rothenbucher 
Albert  W.Rostien 
Dr.  Leon  D.  Rudnytzky 
James  D.  Rufe 
Joseph  Sadowski 


Joseph  A.  Saioni 
Dr.  A.  William  Salomone 
Magnus  J.  Schaebler 
Robert  F.  Schafer 
Edward  J.  Schoen 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Scotti 
Dr.  John  J.  Seydow 
James  J.  Shea 
Dr.  Henry  J.  Schneider 
Dr.  John  J.  Sheehan 
Dr.  John  H.  Sheehan 
Thomas  W. Sheehan 
Dr.  John  J.  Siliquini 
John  J.  Simon 
Gerald  P.  Slane 
Dr.  Alvin  H.Smith 
Brian  J.  Smith 
Dr.  Edgar  C.  Smith 
Dr.  Raymond  Spahr 
Donald  L.  Sprague 
Dr.  Joseph  J.  Sprissler 
Frank  X.  Stanton 
James  E.Stanton 
Salvatore  J.  Stea 
Dr.  Joseph  E.  Steelman 
Burton  Stein,  Esq. 
Dr.  Arthur  Steinberg 
Augustus  H.  Steppacher 
Dr.  Francis  H.  Sterling 
Robert  J.  Stets 
James  J.  Stokes 
Robert  P.  Strasavich 
Leon  R.  Stratoti 
Maria  M.  Suarez 
Michael  L.  Sullivan 
Joseph  J.  Sweeney 
Francis  E.  Swiacki 
Joseph  D.  Swoyer 
Dr.  Ralph  Tekel 
Dr.  Alexander  Thiery 
Edward  J.  Tierney 
Dr.  John  J.  Tillger 
William  F.  Tollenger 
Robert  L.  Tomlinson 
Dr.  Thomas  F.  Toomey,  Jr. 
Dr.  Stanley  J.  Stavis 
Leon  R.  Stratoti 
Francis  J.  Trzuskowski,  Esq. 
James  A.  Truitt 
Edward  J.  Vasoli 
Raymond  T.  Vasoli 
Carl  A.  Von  Hake 
Joseph  T.  Walsh 
Richard  A.  Walsh 
Samuel  J.  Watt,  Jr. 
Joseph  T.  Waugh 
Dr.  Minna  Weinstein 
Dr.  Harry  J.  White 
Thomas  A.  White,  Esq. 
Joseph  A.  Wilson 
William  C.Wixted 
Dr.  Joseph  H.  Wood,  Jr. 
Melvin  F.  Woods 
Robert  T.  Wright 
Dr.  John  J.  Wydrzynski 


Contributions  (Foundations  &  Corporations) 

1972-73 

Over  $1 ,000.00 

M.  L.  Annenberg  Foundation $  10,000.00 

Atlantic  Richfield  Foundation  5,000.00 

Beneficial  Savings  Bank  1,000.00 

Alan  F.  Bethell  (Easton) 2,500.00 

M.  A.  Bruder  &  Sons 5,000.00 

Central  Valley  Foundation  (IVB) 3,332.00 

Charlpeg  Foundation  10,000.00 

Continental  Bank  2,000.00 

Fairmont  Foundation  (Abbotts)   2,000.00 

The  Fidelity  Bank 1 ,000.00 

Food  Fair  Stores  Foundation 1,667.67 

Foundation  for  Independent  Colleges 23,202.49 

Anonymous    10,000.00 

Grace  Foundation/J.  Meehan 2,500.00 

H.  D.  Groome  Beatty  Trust 5,000.00 

ITT    10,000.00 

Kresge  Foundation 100,000.00 

Leeds  &  Northrup  Foundation '.  .  .  1 ,667.00 

Lindback  Foundation  5,000.00 

John  McShain  Charities  10,000.00 

Samuel  P.  Mandell  Foundation 7,354.21 

John  J.  Manley,  Inc 1,000.00 

Merck  Company  Foundation    3,000.00 

Moore  Cadillac  Company  1 ,000.00 

RCA    4,000.00 

R.  A.  Ritter  Foundation  1 ,000.00 

Rohm  &  Haas  (John  C.  Haas) 2,500.00 

Lessing  &  Edith  Rosenwald  Foundation  5,000.00 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co 2,300.00 

U.  S.  Steel  Foundation   15,000.00 


CONTRIBUTORS 
IN  ADDITION  TO  CENTURY  CLUB  MEMBERS 


Joseph  L.  Abbamondi 
L.  Russell  Abbey,  Jr. 
Fred  A.  Abbonizio 
Anthony  M.  Alberto 
Francis  F.  Abessinio 
Joseph  G.  Albright 
John  P.  Alcorn 
Carmen  A.  Alfieri 
Howard  C.Allen 
James  F.  Almond 
Matthew  F.  Alvernini 
Joseph  A.  Ambrose 
Millard  E.  Ames,  Jr. 
John  J.  Amon 
Vincent  P.  Anderson 


Stephen  F.  Andrilli 
John  R.  Ansbro 
Ronald  M.  Anthony 
Ross  S.  Antonoff 
James  Archibald 
Thomas  J.  Ardecki 
Robert  P.  Argentine,  Jr 
Barbara  J.  Argetsinger 
John  M.  Arleth 
Joseph  F.  Armstrong 
Martha  Ash 
Arthur  J.  Askins 
Jerry  Askow 
Evald  K.  Austerlade 
Richard  A.  Avicolli 


Joseph  S.  Azzarano 
Bruno  Bacallao 
Robert  S.  Bachmann 
Henry  A.  Backe 
Joseph  Bail  I  ie 
Mark  D.  Baldino 
Stanley  E.  Bandos 
Anthony  J.  Barba 
Joseph  J.  Barnett,  Jr. 
James  F.  Barr 
Joseph  C.  Barrett 
Martin  J.  Barrett 
Richard  F.  Barry,  III 
Frank  C.  Bauerle 
Charles  C.  Baumann 


John  B.  Beal 
John  C.  Becker,  Esq. 
John  T.  Becker 
Richard  H.  Becker 
Thomas  J.  Becker,  Jr. 
David  M.  Bednarik 
Stephen  J.  Beduch 
Dr.  Carl  J.  Belber 
Dr.  Joseph  J.  Bellanca 
John  R.  Benner 
George  A.  Bennett,  Jr. 
James  A.  Benson 
William  C.  Bergmann 
Carl  E.  Berke 
Dr.  Richard  Berman 


Dr.  Norman  Bernstein 
Vincent  P.  Berry 
George  M.  Beschen 
Raymond  H.  Bertsch 
Thomas  Bevan 
Raymond  T.  Bickert 
Leonard  J.  Birle 
Lt.  Frank  J.  Bittner,  III 
Carl  Blanchet,  Jr. 
Frederick  W.  Blinn,  Jr. 
Gerald  Bodish 
Walter  G.  Boehm 
John  J.  Bogansky 
Francis  P.  Bogle 
John  J.  Bolton 


Charles  J.  Bonner 
Leonard  J.  Bonner 
Vincent  A.  Bonner 
Stephen  C.  Bono 
John  J.  Boothman 
George  M.  Boraske,  Sr. 
Joseph  M.  Borzilleri 
Charles  Bosch 
Peter  R.  Bossow 
Richard  C.  Bourne 
Dr.  Lee  J.  Bowden 
Gerald  L.  Bowen,  Esq. 
John  T.  Bowen 
Lawrence  G.  Bowman 
Thomas  J.  Boyce,  Jr. 
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Joseph  J.  Boyer 
Walter  J.  Boyko 
Wayne  David  Braddock 
John  M.  Bradley 
Fred  C.  Brandt 
Robert  J.  Bray,  Jr.,  Esq. 
John  P.  Breickner,  III 
Joseph  W.  Breitner 
Francis  P.  Brennan 
Philip  J.  Brennan 
Joseph  V.  Briggman 
Thomas  Michael  Brino 
Joseph  V.  Brogan 
George  J.  Bronkovic,  Jr. 
James  J.  Broussard 
James  F.  Brown 
Joseph  P.  Brown 
Joseph  A.  Browne 
William  T.  Browne,  Jr. 
Michael  J.  Bruno 
Robert  B.  Brunt 
James  L.  Bryan 
William  Bryan,  III 
Dr.  Joseph  G.  Buchert 
Dr.  Matthew  I,  Bucko,  Jr. 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Buckwalter 
Joseph  E.  Bulsak,  Jr. 
Arthur  M.  Bunting,  Jr. 
Robert  L.Butler 
John  F.  Burgart 
Reverend  Sidney  C.  Burgoyne 
Donald  R.  Burke 
Kevin  P.  Burke 
Robert  J.  Burke 
Robert  T.  Burke,  Esq. 
Bernard  J.  Burns 
Daniel  D.  Burns,  Jr. 
Edward  J.  Bursak 
Robert  M.  Butchko 
James  A.  Butler 
Harold  J.  Bythrow 
Gerald  J.  Cahill 
J.  Richard  Cahill 
Dr.  James  Patrick  Cain 
Nuncio  Cali 
John  P.  Callahan 
Michael  J.  Callahan 
Thomas  G.  Camp 
John  F.  Campbell 
Francis  N.  Campagna 
James  J.  Campion 
James  J.  Canavan,  Jr. 
Andrew  J.  Candelore,  Jr. 
Dominic  E.  Candelori 
John  J.  Canney 
Joseph  E.  Cannon 
Joseph  A.  Canuso 
Dr.  John  F.  Capista 
Francis  Cappiello 
Michael  A.  Caputo 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Carabasi 
Frederick  L.  Cardinali 
Robert  J.  Carey 
Lawrence  J.  Carley,  Jr. 
Thomas  J.Carney,  Jr. 
Joseph  M.  Carrio 
Frank  J.  Cartwright 
Thomas  P.  Casalnova 
Thomas  M.  Casey 
Harold  M.  Cassidy 
Thomas  J.  Cassidy 
Ramon  G.  Castro 
Joseph  B.  Catarious 
James  L.  Cavanaugh 
John  P.  Christel 
Joseph  A.  Cilia 


Nicholas  R.  Cimino 
Anthony  J.  Clark 
Walter  Clavan 
William  J.  Clearkin 
John  A.  Clement 
Gerald  B.  Clonaris 
Howard  S.  Cobert 
Edward  B.  Cody 
Kenneth  M.  Collins 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Condon 
William  T.  Connane 
Michael  E.  Connaughton 
Joseph  M.  Connell 
Joseph  J.  Connelly 
John  L.  Connolly 
Thomas  F.  Connolly,  Jr. 
John  B.  Connor,  Jr. 
Charles  J.  Conway 
Joseph  P.  Coogan 
Brendan  V.  Costello 
Robert  J.  J.  Costello 
Gustave  C.  Cote 
John  M.  Couslon 
Donald  J.  Courtney 
Dr.  John  J.  Courtney 
Robert  J.  Courtney 
Bernard  H.  Coyle,  Jr. 
Charles  A.  Coyle 
James  M.  Coyle 
John  J.  Coyne 
William  E.  Cox 
Maryanne  D.  Crager 
Terry  Crawford 
Donald  J.  Croke 
Gerald  Cropp 
Robert  C.  Crosson 
David  P.  Cullen 
Richard  S.  Cullen 
William  R.Culp 
Denis  B.  Cummings 
Dr.  Paul  E.  Cundey,  Jr. 
James  J.  Cunningham,  Jr. 
John  J.  Cunningham 
Sally  Cunningham 
Edward  F.  Curran 
James  F.  Curran 
John  J.  Cush 
Charles  Cutler 
John  C.  Cabovich 
Thomas  M.  Daly 
John  P.  D'Amato 
Joseph  A.  D'Amato 
Brian  P.  Damiani 
Frank  J.  Damico 
John  J.  Dampf 
Nicholas  C.  D'Angelo 
Joseph  R.  D'Annunzio 
Major  Richard  E.  Darcy 
Thomas  P.  Darcy 
James  P.  Daugherty 
Mario  N.  D'Aulerio 
Joseph  D'Aulerio,  Jr. 
Eugene  P.  Davey 
James  C.  Davidheiser 
Gerald  E.  Davis 
James  C.  Day,  Jr. 
A.  Jerry  De  Angelo 
Domenic  F.  DeCesaris 
Thomas  L.  Deegan,  Jr. 
William  J.  Deery 
Robert  T.  Deck 
Michael  G.  De  Fino 
Robert  J.  Degemmis 
Francis  D.  De  George 
James  Degnan 
Edward  P.  Delaney 


John  R.  Delia  Guardia 
Alex  Della-Valle,  Jr. 

Joseph  W.  DelGross 

Mathew  L.  Dellarco 

Nicholas  J.  Delong 

Mauren  E.  Denny 

Nicholas  J.  De  Sanctis 

Bernard  T.  Destafney 

Charles  F.  Devine,  Jr. 

Joseph  W.  Devine,  Jr. 

Martin  J.  Devine 

Francis  J.  Devinney 

J.  Hugh  Devlin 

Dr.  Thomas  P.  Devlin 

John  E.  DeWald 

Nicholas  J.  Dicandilo 

Milton  0.  Dickerson,  Jr. 

John  P.  Dickinson 

Robert  0.  Dierolf 

William  E.  Dietrich,  Jr. 

Anthony  J.  Dilenno,  Jr. 

Kenneth  DiJoseph 

Michael  John  Dillon 

Dr.  Michael  R.Dillon 

Louis  DiLossi 

John  A.  DiMascio 

William  F.  DiMeo 

Thomas  B.  DiPaolo 

Vincent  Di  Paolo 

Thomas  J.  Dispenzere 

Henry  J.  Doehne 

Charles  G.  Domalavage 

John  F.  Donaghy,  III 

Francis  J.  Donahoe 

Joseph  J.  Donahue 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vincent  F.  Donahue 

Arthur  A.  Donnelly 

Robert  A.  Donovan,  III 

William  P.  Doring,  Jr. 

James  M.  Dormuth 

Frederick  J.  Dougherty 

William  J.  Dougherty,  Jr. 

Joseph  T.  Doyle 

Dr.  Jeremias  T.  Dubyk 

Joseph  F.  Duden 

Timothy  W.  Duerr 

Joseph  P.  Duffy 

Michael  L.  Duffy 

Robert  M.  Duffy 

Thomas  A.  Duffy 

Michael  A.  Dugan 

John  D.  Dugery 

Leroy  J.  Dunn 

Michael  J.  Dunn 

Thomas  J.  Dvorak 

Richard  K.  Dyer 

Thomas  A.  Dziadosz 

Joseph  J.  Eberle,  Jr. 

Frederick  W.  Ebner,  Jr. 

Joseph  C.  Eckert,  Jr. 

George  J.  Edwards 

James  P.  Edwards 

Joseph  P.  Egan 

Kieve  Ehrlich 

Robert  J.  Eisler 

James  B.  Elliott 

Charles  A.  Enright 

Timothy  J.  Erb 

Arthur  R.  Ersner 

Herlies  A.  Evans,  Jr. 

Steven  Evans 

Michael  J.  Evangelist 

John  J.  Ewing,  Jr. 

Edward  J.  Fagan 

Frank  J.  Fahr 

Frank  D.  Fairman 


Gerald  W.  Faiss 
Antonio  L.  Falzarano 
Joseph  P.  Fanelli,  Jr. 
John  J.  Farabella 
James  J.  Faulk 
Warren  W.  Faul 
James  E.  Feehery 
George  G.  Fehrenbach 
Milton  L.  Feldman 
Dr.  Gregory  J.  Feldmeier 
Stephen  H.  Fenning 
Arthur  J.  Fenton 
Anthony  A.  Ferrara 
Richard  J.  Ferrick 
Frank  J.  Ferro 
Joseph  J.  Fijalkowski 
Alfred  P.  Filippone 
Francis  X.  Finegan 
William  J.  Finegan 
Thomas  A.  Fink 
Thomas  J.  Finn 
Peter  J.  Finnegan 
Fred  Fischer 
Benjamin  G.  Fisher 
Dr.  Robert  Fisher 
Robert  Fisher 
John  M.  Fitzpatrick 
Joseph  P.  Fitzgerald 
William  A.  Fitzpatrick 
Robert  J.  Fix 
Michael  G.  Flach 
Vincent  M.  Flannery 
John  M.  Fleming 
Dr.  Herbert  Fletman 
John  N.  Flinn 
Frank  A.  Florio 
Edward  P.  Flood 
Edward  A.  Flynn 
Edward  J.  Fogarty,  Jr. 
David  L.  Forde 
James  L.  Foreman 
Dennis  A.  Forte 
Bruce  A.  Fortnum 
Joseph  H.  Foster,  Esq. 
Francis  T.  Foti 
Jack  Fox 
Lawrence  J.  Fox 
Martin  P.  Frain,  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Frangicetto 
Lawrence  J.  Franiak 
Dr.  Ludwig  M.  Frank 
Paul  T.  Frankenfield,  Jr. 
Richard  A.  Frantz 
Anthony  R.  Fratto,  Jr. 
Harris  Freeman 
Harvey  P.  Freeman 
Michael  P.  Friedberger 
Valentine  A.  Freitag 
Robert  J.  Fritz 
Vincent  C.  Fynan,  Jr. 
William  B.  Fynes,  Sr. 
Francis  R.  Galante 
James  E.  Galbally,  Jr. 
Joseph  N.  Galdo 
Anthony  W.  Gale 
Frederick  R.  Dale 
Hugh  C.Gallagher 
James  E.  Gallagher 
John  E.  Gallagher 
John  P.  Gallagher 
Michael  F.  Gallagher 
Stephen  P.  Gallagher 
Thomas  C.  Gallagher 
William  J.  Gallagher 
John  C.  Gallo 
John  R.  Galloway 


John  J.  Gardiner 
William  A.  Garrigle,  Esq. 
Louis  J.  Gartz 
Ernest  F.  Gash 
Anthony  J.  Gatt 
Francis  C.  Gatti,  Jr. 
John  T.  Gatti 
John  S.  Gauker 
Joseph  M.  Gavin 
Maureen  Gavin 
John  J.  Gaworski 
John  J.  Gaynard 
John  M.  Gazak,  Jr. 
Carl  J.  Gedeik 
John  F.  Gee,  Jr. 
Edward  Geffinger 
Armond  F.  Gentile 
Francis  V.  Gentile 
Eugene  F.  Gery 
Thomas  C.  Gheen 
Nicholas  R.  Gianoulis 
Edward  G.  Gibbons 
John  J.  Gibbons 
Alfred  J.  Giegerich 
John  P.  Gillane 
William  A.  Gillen 
Thomas  R.  Gillespie,  Jr. 
John  A.  Ginty,  Jr. 
Anthony  R.  Giorgio 
Louis  F.  Giorno 
Richard  S.  Girard 
Alfred  C.  Giuffrida 
Dr.  Canzio  E.  Giulucci 
James  M.  Glasgow 
Joseph  W.  Gleba,  Jr. 
John  J.  Glinskas 
Karen  M.  Glodek 
Francis  X.  Goelz 
JohnM.  Gola 
Martin  M.  Gold 
Henry  W.  Goldberg 
Dr.  Bernard  B.Goldner 
Richard  A.  Goldschmidt 
Emanuel  Gomez,  Jr. 
Joseph  J.  Gordon 
Frank  E.  Gostomski 
Raymond  J.  Grace 
JohnS.  Grady 
Edward  V.  Graham 
Joseph  M.  Graham 
Joseph  A.  Granahan 
Henry  M.  Grasmeder 
Lt.  John  M.  Grasmeder 
Charles  F.  Grazioso 
Joseph  A.  Greco 
James  C.  Green 
Joseph  P.  Green 
Frank  W.  Gregg 
John  W.  Grelis 
Donald  D.  Grieco 
Francis  V.  Griffin 
Walter  J.  Griffin 
Thomas  J.  Grimes 
Louis  J.  Gringeri 
Edward  M.  Groody 
Dr.  Benjamin  Grossman 
Bernard  Grossman 
Joseph  J.  Grum,  Jr. 
Lawrence  S.  Gryn 
Gerald  J.  Guarini 
Robert  Gudknecht 
Anthony  Guerrieri 
Edgar  J.  Guertin 
Henry  J.  Gunther 
John  C.  Gyza 
John  J.  Hambrose,  Jr. 


Dr.  Eugene  J.  Hamburger 
James  M.  Hamid 
James  J.  Hammond 
Philip  J.  Hanlon 
John  T.  Hannas 
Bernard  P.  Hark,  Jr. 
Ernest  L.  Harper 
John  W.  Harran 
Joseph  R.  Harris 
James  J.  Harty 
Robert  M.  Hasson 
James  J.  Hatch 
Joseph  A.  Hatch 
William  E.  Hauber 
Frank  W.  Hauser 
Francis  L.  Hayden 
Robert  E.  Hayes 
Terence  K.  Heaney 
Francis  J.  Heck 
George  W.  Heffner 
Dr.  James  J.  Heger 
Frank  J.  Henneman,  Jr. 
Jose  B.  Henriques,  Jr. 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Hepford 
Joseph  L.  Hepp 
Richard  L.  Hepp 
Edward  M.  Hepting 
William  E.  Herron 
Walter  J.  Heyse 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Hickey 
Charles  H.  Higgins 
Joseph  A.  Hilliar 
Edmund  M.  Hillis 
Thomas  K.  Hines 
Vincent  F.  Hink,  Jr. 
Norman  L.  Hinz 
Stephen  F.  Hober,  Jr. 
Leonard  F.  Hoffmayer 
Michael  R.  Hogan 
Christopher  W.  Hollenden 
James  A.  Homa 
Edward  B.  Horahan 
Gabriel  Horchler 
Richard  F.  Hospod 
Robert  J.  Houlihan 
Dr.  J.  Vincent  J.Huffnagle 
Charles  N.  Hug,  Jr. 
Dr.  John  E.  Hughes 
Joseph  P.  Hughes 
Barry  L.  Hunsicker 
Charles  W.  Husted 
William  Patric  Hyland 
Dennis  J.  Insogna 
Dr.  George  Isajiw 
John  J.  Jackiewicz 
David  M.  Jacobus 
Frederick  Janiszewski 
Robert  J.  Jann 
John  P.  Jasin 
William  J.  Jekot 
Gerald  J.  Johnson 
William  R.  Johnson 
Albert  E.Jones 
David  M.  Jones 
LeRoy  A.  Jones 
Perry  W.  Jones 
Lawrence  J.  Jordan 
Dr.  James  M.  Joyce 
Francis  W.  Judge 
Charles  L.  Juliana,  Jr. 
Gerard  J.  Junod 
John  A.  Juzaitis 
Thomas  K.  Kaffenberger 
Charles  J.  Kane 
Daniel  H.  Kane 
Gerald  J.  Kane 


John  J.  Kane 

Robert  J.  Kane 

Louis  M.  Kaniecki 

Joseph  J.  Karlesky 

Robert  Karpman 

Dennis  G.  Katziner 

Robert  A.  Kauffmann 

James  A.  Kearney 

Albert  J.  Keefe,  Jr. 

Francis  C.  Keenan 

Richard  F.  Keevey 

Francis  J.  Kehoe 

Francis  G.  Keifer 

John  J.  Kelley 

Bernard  F.Kelly 

Eugene  L.  Kelly 

Frank  P.  Kelly 

James  J.  Kelly 

James  W.  Kelly,  Esq. 

John  T.Kelly 

Philip  F.Kelly 

Susan  E.  Kelly 

John  J.  Kent 

William  J.  Kent 

Alice  B.  Kenyon 

Louis  C.  Kiehne 

Peter  J.  Kiernan 

Nicholas  C.  Kihm 

Girard  D.  Kilker 

Owen  M.  Killian 

JohnC.  Killmer,  Jr. 

James  J.  Kilpatrick 

Gregory  J.  Kinsch 

Honorable  William  A.  King,  Jr. 

Andrew  Kinslow 

Gerald  P.  Kirsch 

Thomas  J.  Kirsch 

James  J.  Kirschke 

William  Kitt 

John  S.  Kleban 

Gerald  J.  Klopf 

Steve  A.  Kmetz 

Stanley  M.Knebel 

David  V.  Knies 

Robert  V.  Knuettel 

Harry  Kent  Koehler 

John  J.  Kohler 

Edward  J.  Kohlhepp 

Marie  R.  Konzik 

Joseph  V.  Koons 

James  A.  Kopaz 

Joseph  E.  Koren,  Sr. 

Joseph  J.  Kozak,  Jr. 

Maureen  Kraft 

Robert  A.  Kramer 

Charles  J.  Krauss 

Dr.  Bertram  Kreger 

Florian  Edward  Krilowicz 

Joseph  J.  Krupa 

William  F.  Kummerle 

Harry  F.  Kusick,  Jr. 

Paul  Kuzma 

Joseph  Wayne  Lab 

Richard  W.  Lafferty 

Albert  A.  Lagore 

William  J.  Lahr,  III 

Brian  Jude  Laline 

William  P.  Lamb 

Earle  C.  Landes 

John  L.  Langan 

Harry  Langley 

John  E.  Laughlin,  Jr. 

James  0.  Lawson 

Richard  F.  Layton 

William  L.  Leahy 

Michael  D.  Lee 


E.  Dennis  Lehman,  Jr. 
Joseph  G.  Lehman 
Joseph  W.  Lesser 
Edward  A.  Leszczynski 
Peter S. Levesque 
Joseph  D.  Liberkowski 
James  C.  Lieber,  Jr. 
John  S.  Ligenza 
Paul  J.  Lindiger 
Stephen  J.  Lis 
John  F.  Lisicky 
Edward  P.  Lisiecki,  Jr. 
Edward  J.  LoCasale 
Robert  E.  Lodes 
Ray  Lodise 
John  B.  Logan 
Jack  D.  Lohr 
Jerome  F.  Lombard 
Fernando  Lombardi 
Charles  L.  Long 
Randall  J.Long 
John  W.  Longworth 
Roger  A. Loos 
William  E.  Losch 
Carl  L.  Lotto 
Philip  J.  Lucia 
Benjamin  J.  Luongo,  Jr. 
Robert  P.  Luty 
James  P.  Lutz 
Robert  B.  Lydon 
John  A.  Lynch 
John  B.  Lynch,  Esq. 
John  B.  Lynch,  Jr. 
Robert  F.  Lynch 
James  T.  Lynn 
John  M. Lynn 
Francis  R.  X.  Lyons 
Capt.  John  J.  Lyons,  Jr. 
Lawrence  E.  McAlee 
Anthony  D.  McAleer 
Donald  J.  McAneny 
Bernard  P.  McAteer 
Joseph  S.  McAuliffe 
Dr.  James  Daniel  McBride 
Francis  J.  McCabe 
Robert  J.  McCann,  Jr. 
Stephen  G.  McCarron 
John  A.  McCarthy,  Jr. 
James  B.  McCloskey 
James  M.  McCloskey 
Gerald  J.  McConeghy 
Albert  T.  McCracken 
Robert  J.  McDermott 
Charles  M.  McDonald 
Daniel  J.  McDonald 
Anthony  G.  McDonnell 
Patrick  McDonnell 
William  J.  McDonnell 
Robert  J.  McDowell 
Thomas  J.  McElvogue 
Francis  X.  McEntee 
John  L.  McErlain 
Edmond  McGill 
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Roberts.  McGinty 
Michael  A.  McGlinchy 
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James  F.  McGowan 
Edward  J.  McGrath 
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John  J.  McHenry 
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John  F.  Mclntyre 
Joseph  J.  McKee 
John  McKeever 
James  J.  McKenna,  Jr. 
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Hugh  F.  Morris 

John  G.  Morrison 

James  R.  Muldowney 
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R.James  Mullen 
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Dennis  M.  Murphy 
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Jim  Murphy 
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Thomas  J.  Murphy 

Thomas  R.  Murphy 
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Edwin  S.  Murray,  Jr. 

Francis  X.  Murray 

Jack  J.  Murray 

Michael  J.  Murray 

Kenneth  L.  Murtha,  Sr. 

Ronald  E.  Muscella 

Keith  J.  Myers 

Charles  J.  Nagele 

GuyM.  Nardella,  Jr. 

John  A.  Nark 

Joseph  J.  Narkin 

Joseph  M.  Neale,  Jr. 

James  H.  Negler 

Paul  J.  Nekoranick 

William  J.  Neville 

Philip  A.  Niessen 

Richard  A.  Nisula 

Thomas  J.  Niwinski 

Thomas  J.  Nolan 

Edward  Joseph  Nolen 


Gerard  Carl  Nordin 
Frank  J.  Obara 
John  C.  Oberholzer 
John  A.  J.  O'Brien 
John  T.  O'Brien 
Joseph  D.  O'Brien 
Michael  J.  O'Brien 
Reverend  Raymond  C.  O'Brien 
Raymond  J.  O'Brien 
Robert  J.  O'Brien 
Thomas  G.  O'Brien 
Thomas  J.  O'Brien 
Francis  X.  O'Connor 
James  F.  O'Conner,  Jr. 
John  T.  Odell 
Christine  F.  O'Donnell 
Vincent  J.  O'Donnell 
William  T.  O'Donnell,  Jr. 
Norman  E.  Oelschlegel 
Charles  D.Oettle 
WilliamS.  Olarin 
Patrick  J.  O'Leary 
Gary  J.  Olsen 
Thomas  J.  Olsen 
Michael  A.  O'Meara 
Charles  M.  O'Reilly 
Michael  A.  Oriente 
William  J.  Orth 
Michael  H.  Orzechowski 
Robert  P.  O'Shaughnessy 
John  T.  Osmian 
Lawrence  M.  Ott,  Jr. 
Guide  C.  Pacitti 
Francis  J.  Pagano 
Michael  R.  Palumbo 
Vincent  F.  Paradise 
Michael  W.Park 
Dr.  George  R.  Parson 
Donald  J.  Pascucci 
Robert  P.  Pascucci 
Gabriel  J.  Pascuzzi 
Kevin  M.  Pasquay 
William  J.  Peacock 
Harry  J.  Pearce 
George  J.  Peller 
Richard  V.  Pepino 
Peter  A.  Peroni,  II 
Frank  C.  Perri,  Jr. 
Dennis  Perzanowski 
Donald  M.  Peterson 
Dr.  Paul  E.  Petit 
Dr.  Paul  M.  Petrillo 
Loren  E.  Pettisani 
Charles  J.  Pfizenmayer 
Joseph  Piarulli 
John  J.  Piatkowski 
Robert  J.  Picollo 
Herbert  T.  Picus 
Leo  W.  Pierce,  Jr. 
Charles  A.  Plagens 
James  J.  Plick,  Esq. 
Joseph  A.  Polcino 
Hugh  Randolph  Pomeroy 
Joseph  J.Ponczka 
Charles  Poolos 
Eugene  G.  Porreca 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Porrini 
Robert  J.  Posatko 
Erick  B.  Posnan 
Frank  J.  Pratico 
Dr.  Stanley  T.  Praiss 
Dr.  Albert  C.  Price 


Joseph  T.  Pura 

Stephen  E.  Purol 

Paul  Purtle 

Robert  E.  Querubin 

James  E.  Quigley 

Capt.  Eugene  A.  Quindlen,  U.S.A. 

John  W.  Quinlan 

Timothy  J.  P.  Quinlan 

Joseph  E.  Quinn 

Joseph  M.  Quinn 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Raab 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Raab 

Stephen  Race 

Nicholas  Ragucci 

Peter  J.  Rainieri 

Frank  P.  Rauch,  Jr. 

Michael  M.  Rea 

Stephen  J.  Rauscher 

William  L.  Raylman 

Joseph  P.  Reaney 

Dennis  T.  Reardon 

Patricia  A.  Reardon 

Martin  J.  Reddington 

James  E.  Reed 

James  J.  Reed 

William  J.  Reese 

Richard  J.  Regan,  Jr. 

William  R.  Gegli 

Dr.  James  P.  Reich 

Robert  W.  Reichenbach 

Gerald  J.  Reid 

Thomas  C.  Reid 

Joseph  E.  Reilly 

Michael  W.  Reilly 

William  Reis 

Robert  A.  Resnick,  Esq. 

Thomas  M.  Ridington 

Phyllis  A.  Rieger 

Charles  E.  Ries 

Joseph  D.  Rihl 

George  J.  Ritchie 
Albert  R.  Riviezzo 

Fred  F.  Rizzo,  Jr. 

Joseph  P.  Roach 

Edward  F.  Robertson 

Paul  F.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Harry  A.  Rocco 

James  W.  Rodgers 

Theodore  M.  Rodgers,  Jr. 

Lon  Rohach 

Robert  L.  Romaine 

Carmen  V.  Romeo 

Robert  D.  Ronco,  Esq. 

John  F.  Roney 

Olimpio  Rongione 

Arnold  David  Ronzoni 

David  J.  Rosania 

Dr.  Barry  J.  Rosen 

Lee  H.  Rosenau 

James  T.  Rosenberg 

Miles  R.  Rosenberg 

George  W.  Roesser 

JohnV.  Rosetti 

Thomas  P.  Rossi,  Jr. 

Joseph  E.  Rosinki 

Joseph  T.  Rowan 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Rowland,  Jr. 

Louis  J.  Ruch 

Nicholas  A.  Rudi 

Edward  F.  Ruppel 

Glen  C.  Russell 

Charles  F.Ryan,  Jr. 


John  P.  Ryan,  Jr. 
John  P.  Ryan 
Robert  E.  Ryan 
Thomas  Ryan 
William  J.Ryan,  Jr. 
Thomas  A.  Sabol 
Joseph  R.  Sadowski 
Joseph  A.  Safaryn 
Paul  J.  Salvo,  M.D. 
Carlo  J.  Salzano 
Philip  P.  Samsel 
Timothy  W.  Santoni 
Anthony  J.  Santoro 
Dr.  Francis  C.  Sarro 
Francis  T.  Scalfaro 
Major  Joseph  E.  Scanlin 
Leo  C.  Schaeffler 
Frank  J.  Schaller,  Jr. 
John  E.  Schank 
Dr.  Richard  M.  Schieken 
Joseph  F.  Schierse 
Henry  A.  Schinnagel 
Gerard  J.  Schneider 
Michael  C.  Schneider 
Dr.  Thomas  J.  Schneider 
William  A.  Schoeniger 
Gerald  J.  Schorn 
PaulG.Schott 
Robert  J.  Schreiber 
Edward  Schulgen 
KurtC.  Schwind 
Gregory  E.  Sciolla 
Donald  J.  Searl 
Lenferd  J.  Seely 
Raymond  C.  Seiberlich 
Joseph  E.  Seiler 
Edmond  T.  Sexton 
William  A.  Seybold 
Margaret  0.  Seydow 
Joseph  J.  Sgro 
Jerome  M.  Shaheen 
William  F.  Shannon,  Jr. 
John  R.  Shegda 
Harry  L.  Sheldrake 
James  F.  Sherlock 
William  T.Sherlock 
Robert  M.  Shiminske 
Carl  F.  Shultz 
Harry  A.  Siddall 
William  M.Siegle 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Silver 
Christopher  W.Silvotti 
Arthur  W.  Simpson 
Paul  V.  Sipala 
Bernard  L.  Skwirut 
John  A.  Slattery 
James  A.  Slinkman 
Dr.  Chester  E.Smith 
Edward  J.  Smith 
Francis  M.  Smith 
Gerard  F.Smith 
Hugh  T.  Smith 
Joseph  F.  Smith 
JohnV.  Snyder 
Henry  J.  Sobieski 
Dr.  Alan  M.  Spagnola 
Lester  A.  Spangenberg 
Eo.«ard  J.  Spanier 
Francis  J.  Spiecker 
John  J.  Spielberger 

Edward  J.  Springer 
Edward  F.  Sprissler 


Sandra  A.  Spizzirri 
Thomas  R.  Stack 
George  F.  Stadalnik 
Leon  Stallings 
John  Patrick  Stanton 
Judith  A.  Stanton 
Robert  G.  Stauffer 
Harvey  J.  Stefanowicz 
James  F.  Stehli 
Dr.  Mark  R.  Stein 
Mrs.  William  J.  Steinbruegge 
Mrs.  Marie  K.Steinitz 
James  P.Steinitz 
Daniel  F.  Steinmetz,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Dr.  Edward  J.  Stemmler 
Michael  J.Stepek 
James  J.  Stewart 
Louis  J.  Stief 
William  J.  Stief 
Eugene  A.  Stohrer 
Lawrence  J.  Strange 
Bertram  L.  Strieb 
John  S.  Strong 
Richard  F.  Strosser 
Paul  J.  Sturm 
Victor  Suchodolski 
Stephen  J.  Sullivan 
Clarence  G.  Supplee 
George  C.  Surosky 
Herbert  Sussman 

David  J.  Swankoski 
John  J.  Swankoski 
John  J.Sweeder 
Vincent  J.Sweeney 
Gerald  Swiacki 
Kevin  E.  Sylvester 
Stanley  A.  Szawlewicz 
Joseph  T.  Szul 
James  F.Taddei 
Michael  J.  Tanney 
Vincent  J.  Pecce 
John  J.  Thomas 
Robert  C.  Thorn 
Albert  N.Tilli 
Thomas  A.  Timmes 
Francis  M.Timoney 
Stewart  F.  Titus 
Guy  R.  Tobias 
William  F.Tollenger 
Robert  A.  Toltzis 
George  Tomeszko 

Andrew  Toth 

Paul  E.  Towhey 

Joseph  J.Traurig 

Martin  Treml 

Frank  J.  Trent 

Thomas  H.Trevelino 

James  J.  Troisi 

Gerard  J.  Troy 

Vincent  F.Tumminello 

John  A.  Turek 

Anthony  A.  Tursi 

Aldo  E.  Turzo 

Vincent  L.Turzo 

Michael  L.  Uzzo 

William  R.  Van  Buskirk 

Walter  Van  Buren 

Frank  M.  Varga 

Bernard  J.  Vaughan 

Philip  A.  Vecchione 

Celeste  M.  Vemero 

Frank  W.Venafra 


Fred  Vincent 
Vincent  A.  Virgulti 
George  A.  Voegele 
Julius  von  Bushberger 
Carl  C.  von  Nell,  Jr. 
John  R.  Waite 
Paul  A.  Walker 
Robert  G.  Walker 
Francis  J.  Walsh,  Jr. 
James  Walsh 
Robert  J.  Walsh,  Jr. 
Thomas  M.  Walsh 
William  F.Walsh 
George  J.  Walters,  Jr. 
Charles  C.Walton,  Jr. 
David  L.  Walty 
Andrew  J.  Ward 
Joseph  F.  Ward 
Robert  M.  Ward 
John  E.  Warga,  Jr. 
Arthur  A.  Warren 
Martin  E.  Washotsky 
Robert  W.  Wassel 
Alan  L.  Waters 
John  A.  Waters 
Richard  M.  Wayne 
Alfred  E.  Weber 
James  J.  Weir 
Alan  R.  Weiss 
James  J.  Weiss 
Frederick  M.  Westcott 
Byrne  P.  Whalen 
John  C.White 
Tom  White 

William  Dorsey  White 
Allen  C.  Whitehead 
Milton  F.  Whitehead 
Jonathan  P.  Wiktorchik 
James  J.  Wiley 
Dr.  Samuel  J.  Wiley 
Henry  Theodore  Wilkens 
Michael  J.  Wilin 
Jeffrey  B.  Willens 
John  J.Williams 
Kenneth  L.Williams 
Tarleton  D.  Williams 
William  J.  Wingel 
Thomas  Wittkamp 
Dr.  William  M.  Eixted 
Taras  M.  Wochok 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Wolf,  III 
James  C.  Wolf 
Joseph  M.  Wolfram 
Stephen  M.Wolk 
John  S.  Wydzynski 
Peter  Yaremko 
Joseph  A.  Yelo 
James  R.  Yoa 
Frank  C.  Yoder 
Gregory  J.  Yost 
John  J.  Zaccaria 
Frederick  A.  Zaiss 
Donald  E.  Zdanowicz 
Bruce  Zehnle 
Ronald  F.  Zehnle 
Reverend  Leonard  H.  Zeller 
Ronald  J.  Zeller 
William  N.Zelner 
William  F.  Zenner 
Henry  J.  Zentner 
Charles  H.  Zerr 
Robert  J.  Zuccarini 
Austin  F.  Zuerlein 


LaSalle,  Fall,  1973 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  PARENTS  (1972-73) 


Over  $500 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Fick 
Gerald  P.  Nugent,  Jr. 

$100  —  $500 

Mr.  John  W.  Allen,  Jr. 

Francis  C.  Au,  M.D. 

Gerhard  Barth-Wehrenalp 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Bofinger 

Mr.  Gerald  J.  Boyer 

John  J.  Brady 

Louis  P.  Canuso 

Mr.  Ralph  William  Clayton 

Mr.  Louis  Colon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  D'Aulerio 

Mr.  Daniel  F.  De  Pentino 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Fox 

Mr.  Stanton  Ginsberg 

Mr.  Morton  Goren 

George  F.  Gushue 

Frank  Himmer 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Hooten 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Horahan 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Kindle 

Harold  Koechlein,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Asta  Lapergola 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Long 

Mr.  Francis  B.  McGowan 

Dr.  John  C.  McLoone 

Mr.  John  F.  Maher 

Mr.  John  J.  Merrick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Moore 

Mr.  Charles  0'Donnell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  J.  O'Hara 

Frank  Parrotto 

Mr.  John  P.  Prendergast 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Moses  Rabson 

Mr.  William  S.  Rawls 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Richter 

Mr.  Fred  Speaker 

Dominick  Vittese 

Mr.  Nathan  Weiss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  J.  Worthington 

Eugene  J.  Zurbach,  Jr. 


Under  $100 

Mr.  Jack  Abrams 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  F.  Adukaitis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Aglira 

Francis  S.  Allebaugh 

Mr.  R.  J.  Alexander,  Sr. 

Albert  Andrekanic 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ettore  Antonelli 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Salvatore  Angemi 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Anselmo 

Mrs.  Josephine  Arbutina 

Mr.  M.  Arcuri 

Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Armstrong 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bruce  R.  Aton 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  Austin 

Mrs.  Ellen  Au  Yang 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Babich 

Mr.  W.  J.  Badecker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  L.  Ball 

Mr.  Joseph  Bandos 

Mr.  Irving  Barash 

Ezio  &  Joyce  Barutfi 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Bearint 

Mr.  K.  Behler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Belcher 

John  Belisari 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Bell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Bender 

William  J.  Benz 

Mr.  Louis  V.  Bergbauer 

Mr.  Henry  P.  Bienkowski 

Mr.  Anthony  Billotti 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Blinn 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Bobman 

Richard  Bodisch 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Boiaciuk 

Mr.  Stanley  Bole 

Mr.  Carmelo  A.  Bonanno 

Mr.  John  Boothman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  Borzi 

Harry  E.  Bowers 

Mr.  Ralph  Bocchino,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Borghi 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Bozel 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Brady 

Fred  Braunsberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  J.  Braunstein 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  Breen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Al.  Breitman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Broderick 

Mrs.  Helen  R.  Brook 

Mr.  Hubert  E.  Brown 

Sidney  &  David  Brown 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Brown 

Edward  Broeginski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Josip  Bulla 

Mrs.  Irene  K.  Bullock 

Mr.  Chester  Bunsick,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Buonpastore 

Mr.  C.  E.  Burke 

Mr.  8  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Burke 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Buzydlowski 

Mrs.  Thelma  Calley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Caluo 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Camishion 

S.  Thomas  Camp 

Mr.  R.  F.  Campion 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Salvatore  V.  Canale 

Mr.  E.  Cantz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Emil  Capaldo 

Justin  M.  Carisio 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  L.  Carney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carlos  Caro 

Mr.  Mario  Carrozza 

Mrs.  Frances  Castaldo 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Catalino 

Constance  Catanoso 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Cattie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Cavacini 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Cavaliere 

Carmella  Celani 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  Celluzzi 

John  J.  Chambers 

Mrs.  John  Chernuka 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Chudzinski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  J.  Clancy 

John  P.  Clark,  Jr. 

Bernard  Cobert 


Alfred  Coia 

Mrs.  Joyce  Coleman 

Mrs.  Thelma  Colley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Connally 

Charles  F.  Connor 

Mr.  J.  P.  Considine 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  J.  Cook 

Carl  J.  Cordick,  Sr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Felix  Cosentino 

Thomas  F.  &  Mary  C.  Coyle 

Mr.  James  J.  Craig 

Michael  M.  Cudemo 

Mrs.  Pasquale  Crammetti 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Cunningham 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Curry 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thaddeus  Cymerman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Dabronzo 

Mr.  T.  J.  Dannunzio 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  F.  Damm 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony  Day 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marcelo  DeAlmeida 

Mr.  A.  De  Amorim 

Dr.  Camillo  Deberadinis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mario  De  Laurentis 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Dempsey 

Mrs.  T.  Dempsey 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Dench 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Luigi  De  Rocca 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Juan  F.  De  Rojas 

Kathleen  T.  Devaney 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  J.  Devine 

Raymond  Devine 

Mrs.  Mary  Di  Cesari 

Mrs.  Edith  C.  Dillon 

Mrs.  Maria  Dmytrenko 

Mr.  Marcus  S.  Donaghy 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Donahue 

Catherine  Donlon 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Donohue 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Cyril  Donovan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leo  J.  Dooley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edmund  Doran 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Doyle 

Francis  J.,  Jr.  &  Marjorie  R.  Doyl 


Mr.  Salvatore  P.  Drago 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Dreby 

Mrs.  Frank  Dubeck 

Mr.  F.  L.  Duer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jay  J.  Dugan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Dwyer 

Mr.  Jakob  Dukart 

Mr.  William  J.  Dunn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leon  J.  Dura 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Dydo 

Frank  Dziedzic 

Mr.  W.  Efcavitch 

Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Engelmann 

Mrs.  C.  Enright 

Mr.  Wedo  Frank  Esposito 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Ethredge 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  J.  Fanelli 

Mr.  John  P.  Fantine 

Mrs.  Catherine  R.  Farrell 

Dr.  Joseph  B.  Feinstein 

Mr.  S.  Feldman 

Mr.  S.  F.  Fenning 

Stanley  C.  Fenwich 

Mr.  Carmen  Fico 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Finkelstein 

John  A.  &  Marie  Fischer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Flynn 

Edward  J.  Fogarty 

George  &  Rosemary  C.  Ford 

Mr.  D.  F.  Forlano 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Foti 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  J.  Frere 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  B.  Frank 

Mr.  John  J.  Fraunfelter 

Mrs.  Helen  D.  Frederick 

Albert  M.  Freyer 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Gregory  Froio 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Warren  J.  Fuchsel 

F.  Dean  &  Edna  May  Galey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Gallagher 

William  J.  Gallagher 

Mr.  V.  F.  Gallagher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gallen 

Domenic  Gallo 


La  Salle's  1973-74  Annual  Fund  Com- 
mittee includes  (top,  from  left):  Frank 
J.  Noonan,  '55;  Thomas  B.  Harper,  III, 
'48;  William  J.  Oakley,  Jr.,  '67;  Mag- 
nus J.  Schaebler,  '22;  Brother  Patrick 
Ellis,  F.S.C..  Ph.D.,  vice  president  of 
the  corporation  and  director  of  devel- 
opment, and  John  L.  McCloskey,  '48, 
vice  president  of  public  affairs;  and 
(bottom,  from  left):  John  J.  French, 
'53;  Brother  Francis  J.  McCormick, 
'28,  associate  director  of  develop- 
ment; William  J.  Leimkuhler,  '65, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Dan- 
iel E.  McGonigle,  '57. 
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Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Gangemi 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Garrison 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  Garson,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Gatter 

Charles  Gail 

Mrs.  Frances  Gawarzewski 

Mr.  Russell  R.  Gazzara 

Mr.  M.  M.  Geary 

Mrs.  Pauline  F.  Geiger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Murray  Geisler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Geist 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Maxwell  Gilgore 

Mr.  F.  X.  Gillespie 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Ginkewicz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Glantz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Eugene  M.  Glavin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Glodek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  Gluch 

Mr.  S.  Glumac 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Goehl 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Nathan  Goft 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vincent  Giordano 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Goldstein 

Dr.  Guillermo  Gonzalez 

Mr.  Leon  J.  Gosciniak 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Gordon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  H.  Gortat 

Anthony  J.  Greco 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Greco 

Mrs.  Eileen  E.  Green 

Mr.  Grover  E.  Green 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Green 

Mr.  Albert  Greenberg 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  F.  Greenly 

Mr.  F.  J.  Griesser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  P.  Grutzmacher 

John  J.  Guerin 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Haak 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  Haaz 

Oscar  Hackman 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Hagen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Hagerty 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Hamilton 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Hamilton,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  T.  Hartey 

Mr.  Harold  J.  Hartman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Hauser 

Mrs.  Eilene  Hawkins 

Mr.  A.  Heisler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Hensler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Himes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Himmer 

Mr.  Irwin  J.  Hirsekorn 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Holdsworth 

Harry  F.  Hopkins 

Mrs.  Huber 

Mrs.  Anne  C.  Hughes 

Dr.  Eugene  P.  Hughes 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Hurley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  F.  Huttlin 

Philip  Indorato 

Mr.  Frank  Imhof 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Milton  Isaacson 

Mr.  J.  Iwaskie 

Mr.  Leon  Jablon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Jackson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  E.  Jacovini 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Jaffe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Jakabcin 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Jones 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Jones 

Edward  H.  Johnson 

Mrs.  Abbie  K.  Johnston 

LaSalle,  Fall,  1973 


Mrs.  Loretta  Johnson 

Mrs.  Clara  S.  Jost 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  Juliano 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Juska 

Mr.  F.J.  Kain 

Mrs.  Catherine  Kane 

John  E.  Kane 

Mr.  Leonard  F.  Kane 

Mr.  Benedict  J.  Kapa 

Bernard  Kaplan,  M.D. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Karis 

Mr.  Sol  Karpman 

Mrs.  Edna  M.  Kearns 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Kelly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Kelly 

Mr.  James  F.  Kelly 

Thomas  D.  Kelly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Kelly 

Mr.  William  J.  Kelly 

James  J.  Kenyon 

Edward  J.  Kenny 

Mrs.  William  Keough 

Carl  Keen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Keyser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  P.  Kinsey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  Kirschenmann 

Mr.  M.  Kita 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Russell  S.  Klingensmith 

Mr.  M.  Kloda 

Nicholas  J.  Kohlbecker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  Komar 

Mrs.  Catherine  Korn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Victor  Koshuta 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Kosmorsky 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  Kramer 

Mr.  Irwin  S.  Krum 

Mr.  J.  Krupa 

Sigmund  Krzeminski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony  Kudzmas 

Mr.  J.  P.  Kujovsky 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  A.  Kulak 

C.  E.  Kurlander 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Stanley  Kviklys 

Fernando  Laiios 

Patricia  S.  Landis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Victor  Lautenbacher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Lavin 

John  V.  Le  Compte 

Mr.  George  M.  Leming 

Mr.  Carmen  Lepore 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  A.  Les 

John  Levand'.ski 

Mr.  Williar,  A.  Lewis 

Mr.  Joseph  Liberkowski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Lindsay 

Eugene  Lipowitz 

Emanuel  A.  Loche 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Loftus 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Long 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Lontz 

Mr.  J.  Lorang 

Mr.  John  P.  Lowe 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Lustick 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Lutz 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Lynam 

Mrs.  Sarah  F.  McAlary 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  McBain 

Mr.  Andrew  J.  McCann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  McCracken 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  McDevitt 

Mr.  Edward  McFadden 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  McGee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vincent  McGinn 


James  L.  McGinley,  Sr. 

Mrs.  L.  McGinty 

William  F.  McGlynn 

Mr.  T.  J.  McGovern 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  E.  McGuire 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  McHenry 

Mr.  Mcllhenny  &  Family 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  McKain 

Peter  J.  McKee 

Mr.  Gerald  P.  McKenna 

Mr.  Allan  G.  McKeown 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  A.  McKeown 

Mr.  Robert  McMonagle 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  McNeely 

Geneva  McRae 

Mrs.  R.  McVeigh 

Mr.  William  P.  Magee 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Maher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  E.  Mahlman 

James  F.  X.  Mahoney 

Mrs.  Catherine  E.  Makovetz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clemens  Malonowski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  Malizia 

Charles  J.  Mallon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  A.  Mallon 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Malloy 

J.  Victor  Malloy 

Victor  E.  Malpezzi 

R.  D.  Mancuso 

Mr.  James  J.  Manion 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Marchese 

Charles  W.  Mardigian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Margevcius 

Stephen  E.  Markert 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Markowski 

Mr.  M.  Marymor 

Mr.  James  Masceri 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marvin  M.  Maslow 

Mrs.  Veronica  D.  Mason 

Mr.  Sylvester  A.  Mason 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Philip  Master 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mathews 

Walter  J.  Maull 

Mr.  Eugene  W.  Mayer 

Mrs.  Sam  Melso,  Jr. 

Mr.  E.  William  Merz 

Mrs.  P.  L.  Meschler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Meuse 

Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Mihalich 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Manual  Miller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Miller 

Mr.  W.  T.  Miller,  Sr. 

Ernest  Milou 

Joseph  R.  Mina 

Shahat  &  Mary  Minassian 

Mr.  Richard  F.  Mitchell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Mokriski 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Mondimore 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Montgomery 

Mr.  Raphael  C.  Monzo 

Mrs.  Dorothy  T.  Moore 

Mr.  John  Morrone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Mulderig 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  J.  Mullins 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Murawski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Murphy 

Edward  A.  Murphy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Murphy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Raymond  T.  Murphy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Murphy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Murphy 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  Murray 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  H.  Naimoli 


Joseph  J.  Narkin,  Jr. 

Mr.  Vincent  Natale 

Mr.  John  A.  Neylan 

Mr.  William  Norr 

Alberto  Novak 

Eugene  S.  Novosad,  M.D. 

Gary  Oberlender 

Mrs.  Mildred  O'Connell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  J.  O'Connor 

Mr.  Lawrence  O'Connor 

William  &  Erma  O'Donnell 

John  J.  Oldynski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alberto  Olizi 

Dr.  Samuel  Oiler 

Mr.  Roy  Olsen 

Bernadette  C.  Olszta 

Mr.  Paul  C.  Opilla 

Mr.  Alexander  J.  Orkis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  E.  Otto 

Mr.  W.  F.  Owen 

John  G.  Paglione 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Domenic  J.  Panacio 

Mrs.  Isabelle  F.  Papirio 

Mr.  Rosario  Parisi 

John  W.  Paulits 

Mr.  Eugene  E.  Payne 

Colonel  Joseph  Pellegrini 

Mr.  Abraham  Perkins 

Mr.  Anthony  P.  Perno 

Mrs.  Esther  Piccone 

Harold  C.  Pickering 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Pinder 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carmen  Pilone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Camillo  Pinti 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  C.  Plewes 

Anthony  Polcino 

Isaac  Pollak 

Marta  Pollak 

Mrs.  Joseph  Ponticello 

John  Povilaitis 

Stanley  M.  Powell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Patrick  J.  Prendergast 

Mr.  Angelo  Presti 

Mrs.  Doris  Jane  Propalis 

Mrs.  Mary  Pruner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Purper 

Mrs.  John  P.  Quigley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  E.  A.  Quinn 

James  A.  Quinn 

William  Quinn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Radich 

Mrs.  Audrey  Y.  Ragsdale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Amodeo  Ranallo 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sigmund  Rapczynski 

Howard  Rappoport 

Mr.  William  Reilly 

Mr.  Joseph  Van  Reymersdal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Delmar  J.  Reynolds 

Mrs.  George  R.  Rice 

Charles  A.  Riley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Rinaldi 

Mr.  Kenneth  P.  Rivard 

George  S.  Robinson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Romanov 

Mr.  Nicholas  Rongione 

Albert  Rosenberg 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Rosner 

Rita  K.  Rowley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Ruane,  Sr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  David  Rubinstein 

Mr.  H.  Ruggiero 

J.  J.  Rupp,  M.D. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Ruth 
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Parents — Continued 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  A.  Ryan 

Mr.  Joseph  Saggiomo 

Joseph  A.  Sahd 

Dr.  D.  P.  Salvatori 

Mr.  C.  Sandler 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Sandner 

Joseph  J.  Santarone 

Mr.  F.  J.  Sarappo 

Mr.  William  Sawyer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Scola 

Mario  D.  Scancella 

Mrs.  J.  Scanlon 

Herman  A.  Schaeffler 

Mrs.  Edythe  Schieken 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Schnepp 

George  J.  Schlechter 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Schmid 

Walter  G.  Schotti 

Mrs.  0.  Schumacher 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Schurtz 

Eugene  L.  Scotti 

Mrs.  Perley  Selkow 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Semanick 

Mrs.  Rose  C.  Semanko 

Mr.  Morris  Shaffer 

Mrs.  Marie  Sheerin 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Shields 

Sidney  Shore 

Mr.  Leonard  Shakt 

William  F.  Shannon,  Jr. 

Mrs.  J.  Albert  Shoemaker 

Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Short 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Siddall,  Jr. 


Mr.  P.  Joseph  Siderio 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony  Siedlecki 

Mr.  Robert  Siegel 

Dr.  Howard  M.  Sigman 

Mr.  H.  Siller 

Mr.  N.  Simons 

George  J.  Simpson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  S.  Skorupa 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony  Slavinski 

Mrs.  Anne  L.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Smith 

James  F.  Smith 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Soliday 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Benjamin  Solinsky 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  A.  Spaziano 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Marvin  Spiro 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Stacy 

Charles  E.  Stahlecker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Stanford 

Marvin  Stamm 

Mr.  Peter  Stampone 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ray  J.  Stankiewicz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Starr 

Mr.  Frederick  Stein 

Sidney  Stein 

Andrew  J.  Steuer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Winston  Stewart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Martin  Strauss 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  Strocen 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Supinski 

Mrs.  Joseph  Swenson 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Szal 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Domenick  Talagruto 


Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  Sr. 

Mr.  J.  Taylor 

Dr.  Albert  Tepper 

Mr.  W.  C.  Terry 

Mrs.  Veronica  Tertellis 

Mrs.  Helen  T.  Them 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Thompson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Thompson 

Mr.  Dulce  M.  Tomas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Max  B.  Trembelas 

Mr.  Martin  A.  Trichtinger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  Trumbore 

William  C.  Truskey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Trzaska 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Turco 

Mr.  Frank  Urbanski 

Marcel  L.  Vadenais 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Vanbuskirk 

Mr.  H.  F.  Varrone 

Mr.  George  J.  Vaupel 

Emil  Veneziale 

Mr.  Peter  D.  Villare 

Mr.  R.  N.  Villegas 

Frank  G.  Vincent 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fiacinto  F.  Vizoco 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Voves 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Win ifi eld  Wagner 

Mr.  Raymond  A.  Waldron,  Jr. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Irving  Wallis 

Mrs.  Dolores  Walsh 

James  J.  Walsh 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Walsh 

A.  Joseph  Ward 


Harold  C.  Ward 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Waring 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Warren 

Mrs.  Albin  H.  Warth,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Herbert  Weinstock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Reuben  Weisbein 

Mr.  Stephen  Welsz 

E.  C.  Weppner,  M.D. 

Paul  F.  Wessell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  D.  Westbrook 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Wetherell 

Mrs.  Rogeina  Wilczynski 

William  D.  Wilder 

Mr.  James  B.  Williams 

Mrs.  Mary  Wills 

Mrs.  Doris  L.  Wilmanski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Wilson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Russell  Windsor 

Charles  &  Elsie  Wise 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  R.  Wissman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Wlodarczyk 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Woloszczuk 

Mr.  Joseph  Woytek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Yutronich 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Zakulec 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Zanger 

Mr.  Vincent  Zanier 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Zartarian 

Mr.  John  Zebrawski 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Zelinsky 

Mr.  Walter  F.  Zenner,  Sr. 

Mrs.  Andrew  K.  Zorn 


$53,019.00 

ANNUAL  GIVING 

Alumni  Annual  Fund — up  20%  over  1971-72 

42,812.00 

Alumni  Capital  Fund — threefold  increase  over  1971-72 

4,161.00   

Alumni  Faculty  and  Administration 

1,125.00   

Class  of  1973:  Day  $843.00.     Evening  $282.00 

7,205.00 

Business  Matching  Gifts — up  10%  over  1971-72 

6,240.00 

Business  (small  gifts) 

1,535.00 

Friends  (small  gifts) 

7,067.00   

Non-Alumni  Faculty  and  Administration 

18,020.00 

Parents  of  students — up  20%  over  1971-72 

23,202.00 

Foundation  for  Indfioendent  Colleaes 
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To  the  President  and  the  trustees  of  La  Salle  College: 

As  evidenced  by  the  summary  report  immediately  below,  we  are  pleased  to 
report  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1973,  the  College  maintained  a 
reasonably  sound  financial  position. 

SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  CURRENT  OPERATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1972-73 

Total  current  revenues $11 ,853,384.01 

Total  current  expenditures  10,368,779.57 

Total  capital  expenditures: — Buildings  and  equipment. 

retirement  of  indebtedness,  endowment  funds, 

and  agency  funds  1 .521 .387.67 

Total  current  and  capital  expenditures  11,890,167.24 

Excess  (deficiency)  of  current  revenues  over  current  and 

capital  expenditures     $    (    36,783.23) 


This  report  includes  the  opinion  of  Robert  A.  O'Con- 
nell  &  Company,  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  it 
statistically  and  graphically  illustrates  some  of  the  more 
important  areas  of  increasing  costs  and  the  continuing 
development  and  growth  of  the  College. 

The  accounts  of  the  College  are  maintained  and  its 
reports  are  presented  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
recommended  by  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
The  accounts  and  financial  statements  clearly  segre- 
gate the  assets  and  liabilities  of  each  of  the  major 
fund  groupings  as  reflected  in  the  COMPARATIVE 
STATEMENT   OF    FINANCIAL    CONDITIONS— Form    1. 

CURRENT  FUNDS 

Current  funds  represent  the  operating  accounts  of 
the  College.  This  group  includes  not  only  those  ac- 
counts related  to  the  Educational  and  General  activi- 
ties, it  also  reflects  the  operating  results  of  the 
Auxiliary  Enterprises — residence  halls,  food  services, 
campus  store,  and  college  union. 

The  current  funds  operations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1973  resulted  in  an  excess  of  current 
revenues  of  $1,484,604.  However,  the  transfers  to  en- 
dowment funds,  retirement  of  indebtedness  funds, 
plant  funds,  and  agency  funds,  amounting  to  $1,521,387 
resulted  in  a  Current  Fund  Deficit  of  $36,783.23.  This 
deficit  compares  with  a  surplus  of  $707.18  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1972.  As  indicated  on  the  Com- 
parative Statement  of  Current  Funds  Revenues,  Ex- 
penditures, and  transfers  to  Other  Funds — Form  2,  the 
outcome  of  current  revenues  to  current  expenditures 
and  transfers  to  other  funds  continues  to  be  governed 
by  funds  expended  for  buildings,  major  improvements, 
and  equipment. 

CURRENT  REVENUES 

Total  current  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1972-73 
increased  10.27%  over  that  of  1971-72,  from  $10,748,- 
602.23  in  1971-72  to  $11,853,384.01  in  1972-73.  While 
day  charges  were  increased  13.75%,  from  $1,600  and 
$1,700  in  1971-72  to  $1,820  and  $1,920  in  1972-73,  the 
net  total  dollar  day  tuition  revenue  reflects  an  increase 
of  only  8.6%,  from  $5,943,131  in  1971-72  to  $6,457,328 
in  1972-73.  However,  and  although  the  evening  charges 
were  increased  10.52%,  from  $38  per  credit  hour  to 
$42  per  credit   hour,   the  actual   evening   total   dollar 


revenue  was  down  5.8%,  thus  the  difference  between 
the  total  tuition  projection  of  $8,820,000  and  the  actual 
total  tuition   revenue  of  $8,429,242  for  fiscal   1972-73. 


TUITION  CHARGES 

Evening  Day 

Part-Time  Full-Time 

1973-74    $45  $1,920-$2,020 

1972-73    $42  $1,820-$1,920 

1970-71     $38  $1,600-$1,700 

1968-69    $30  $1,350-$1,450 

1966-67    $27  $1,150-$1 ,250 

1964-65    $25  $1,020-$1,120 

CURRENT  REVENUES 

Dollar  increases — over  fiscal  year  1971-72 

•  Tuition  and  fees  $533,202 

•  Gifts  and  grants  276,971 

•  Related  activities   12,430 

•  Earnings  on  investments 51 ,708 

•  Athletics     21,001 

•  General  administrative 

and  other  revenues  146,252 

•  Auxiliary  enterprises   63,217 

GIFTS  AND  GRANTS 

Gifts  and  grants  reached  what  might  be  called  a 
second  highest  year.  A  total  of  $824,666.38  for  1972-73 
as  compared  with  $547,695.32  for  1971-72,  and 
$1,170,758.94  for  1970-71,  the  record  breaking  year. 
Included  among  the  very  generous  gifts  of  the  alumni, 
trustees,  faculty,  and  friends  of  La  Salle  College,  were 
the  gifts  of  the  CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS  in  the  amount 
of  $202,423.32,  the  gift  of  the  KRESGE  FOUNDATION 
of  $100,000.00  toward  the  costs  of  converting  Wister 
Hall  gymnasium  into  the  Lawrence  Library  Annex,  and- 
the  twenty-five  year  annual  contribution  from  the 
Federal  Government  of  $115,025.00  toward  the  annual 
debt  service  applicable  to  Olney  Hall. 

EARNINGS  ON  INVESTMENTS 

Being  in  a  position  to  indulge  in  a  greater  volume  of 
short-term  investments,  earnings  on  investments  have 
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been  steadily  climbing,  and  being  currently  invested  in 
the  neighborhood  of  10%  return,  we  are  anticipating 
an  added  increase  for  1973-74. 


EARNINGS  ON  INVESTMENTS 

1972-73  $357,212.74 

1971-72  305,504.94 

1969-70  306,638.58 

1967-68  267,756.48 

1965-66  168,055.33 


CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 

Operating  costs  continue  to  rise  in  all  areas,  both 
academic  and  non-academic,  and  while  salaries  and 
wages  increased  only  5.8%  over  1971-72,  from 
$5,514,640  in  1971-72  to  $5,837,493  in  1972-73,  the 
competitive  catagories  of  other  expenses  have  been 
on  the  march. 

INCREASES  IN  AREA  COSTS— over  1971-72 

•  Instruction     $205,737.44 

•  Libraries   58,794.83 

•  Student  services  and  activities 11,726.50 

•  Athletics    53,864.67 

•  Alumni,  development,  news  bureau, 

placement    1 ,670.45 

•  General  inst.  services 19,879.51 

•  General  inst.  expenses 281,233.21 

•  Staff  benefits  64,572.52 

•  Administration    22,282.29 

•  Operation  and  maintenance  of 

physical  plant  140,512.09 

•  Student  aid 79,608.97 

With  the  exception  of  general  institutional  expenses, 
staff  benefits,  certain  expenses  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  physical  plant,  and  student  aid,  the  contin- 
uing upward  trend  is  attributable  principally  to  in- 
creases in  salaries  and  wages. 


SALARIES  AND  WAGES 

1972-73  $5,837,493.24 

1971-72  5,514,640.77 

1970-71  5,225,246.91 

1968-69  4,195,112.83 

1966-67  3,396,644.57 

1964-65  2,680,033.79 


The  increase  of  $281,233.21  in  general  institutional 
expenses  is  due  primarily  to  the  addition  of  annual 
interest  cost  of  the  mortgage  obligation  applicable  to 
Hayman  Hall. 

The  table  shown  below  reflects  the  three  year  period 
of  the  construction  of  Olney  Hall  and  Hayman  Hall,  the 
two  largest  buildings  ever  constructed  on  the  La  Salle 
College  Campus. 

It  will  be  noted  that  total  debt  service  increased  38% 
in  1971-72  over  1970-71,  37%  in  1972-73  over  1971-72, 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  increase  6.6%  in  1973-74 
over  1972-73. 


DEBT  SERVICE 
Principal  and  Interest 

1973-74    $1,058,348.00* 

1972-73    992,166.20" 

1971-72    723,029.44 

1970-71     523,786.23 

1967-68    494,284.98 

1 965-66    463,421 .30 

1 963-64    457,01 4.62 

a.  The  principal  and  interest  figures  shown  are 
gross.  The  Federal  subsidy  of  $115,025.00  ap- 
plicable to  Olney  Hall  is  carried  under  current 
income — gifts  and  grants. 


Staff  benefits  continue  to  follow  the  upward  path. 
Continuing  increases  in  Social  Security  rates,  increases 
in  medical  insurance  premiums,  increases  in  retirement 
contributions,  following  the  pattern  of  salary  and  wage 
increases,  and  the  ever  mounting  cost  of  unemployment 
compensation. 

There  was  a  15.6%  increase  in  staff  benefits  over 
the  previous  year,  from  $413,688.84  in  1971-72  to 
$478,261.36  in  1972-73. 

With  the  announced  increase  in  the  Social  Security 
base,  the  announced  increase  in  medical  insurance, 
and  the  possible  increase  in  unemployment  compensa- 
tion due  to  certain  economies,  we  anticipate  an  addi- 
tional increase  of  12%  in  1973-74. 


STAFF  BENEFITS 


1972-73  $478,261.36 

1971-72  413,688.84 

1970-71  386,658.49 

1 968-69  299,080.31 

1966-67  197,753.81 

1964-65  132,487.72 

Taking  into  consideration  that  the  usable  square 
footage  of  the  campus  buildings  had  been  increased 
70%  during  the  past  three  years  and  especially  during 
the  past  two  years,  with  the  addition  of  the  approxi- 
mately 200,000  square  feet  of  Olney  Hall  and  Hayman 
Hall,  the  16%  increase  in  the  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  physical  plant  appears  to  be  of 
good  record. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  PLANT 

1972-73    $1,103,645.40* 

1971-72    963,133.31* 

1970-71     762,518.98 

1969-70    632,202.24 

1968-69    558,335.96 

1967-68    476,822.71 

a.  Olney  Hall  initially  occupied  in  1971-72;  Hayman 
Hall  in  1972-73. 

However,  and  although  the  cost  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  physical  plant  increased  only  16% 
during  the  three  year  period  of  construction  and  oc- 
cupancy of  Olney  Hall  and  Hayman  Hall,  the  cost  of 
heat,  light,  and  water  increased  155%.  From  $92,384.33 
in  1970-71  to  $173,124.49  in  1971-72,  and  to  $235,321.35 
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in  1972-73.  Considering  the  increase  in  college  spon- 
sored security  lighting  and  a  full  year  of  Hayman  Hall 
occupancy,  it  is  expected  that  the  cost  of  heat,  light, 
and  water  will  increase  another  10%  for  1973-74. 

HEAT,  LIGHT,  AND  WATER3 

1972-73  $235,321.35 

1971-72  173,124.49 

1970-71    92,384.33 

1969-70 73,619.09 

1968-69 67,634.40 

a.  The  figures  of  this  table  do  not  include  the  cost 
applicable  to  the  residence  halls. 

Again  we  repeat  that  the  best  we  can  say  about 
security  is  that  it  is  here  to  stay,  and  is  always  of 
greater  need.  Total  security  costs  for  1972-73  increased 
16%  over  1971-72,  from  $188,368.31  in  1971-72  to 
$217,688.66  in  1972-73. 


The  departmental  costs  of  the  Office  of  the  College 
Union  Director  are  included  in  the  total  cost  of  the 
College  Union. 

The  current  operations  of  this  so-called  enterprise 
resulted  in  a  deficit  of  $10,917.45.  This  deficit  does  not 
include  coverage  of  the  current  $40,000  principal  on 
revenue  bonds  applicable  to  the  College  Union  build- 
ing. Considering  the  use  of  the  building  to  be  a  general 
college  facility,  the  application  of  the  interest  and 
principal  on  the  bonds  has  been  a  long-standing  ques- 
tion. The  interest  cost  is  included  in  the  operating 
statement  of  the  College  Union. 

TOTAL  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 

Total  current  expenditures  increased  9.7%  over  the 
total  current  expenditures  for  1971-72,  from  $9,657,- 
103.54  in  1971-72  to  a  new  high  of  $10,594,262.95  in 
1972-73  and  it  appears  that  there  will  be  an  increase 
of  6.5%   in  1973-74  to  a  new  high  of  $11,280,146.00. 


SECURITY 

1972-73  $217,688.66 

1971-72  188,368.31 

1970-71  176,873.49 

1969-70  117,225.66 

1968-69  86,601.34 


CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 

1972-73  $10,594,262.95 

1971-72  9,657,103.54 

1970-71  8,858,654.64 

1969-70  7,894,862.14 

1968-69  7,335,145.61 


AUXILIARY  ENTERPRISES 

While  somewhat  less  than  1971-72,  it  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  the  three  hoped  for  self-sustaining,  auxiliary 
enterprises  (RESIDENCE  HALLS,  FOOD  SERVICE,  AND 
CAMPUS  STORE)  have  registered  an  excess  of  current 
revenue  over  current  operating  expenditures. 

Through  a  continuing  record  of  excellent  occupancy, 
the  residence  halls  have  registered  an  excess  of  cur- 
rent revenue  of  $90,441.94  gross  of  capital  expenditures 
of  $14,167.69,  and  of  the  principal  on  revenue  bonds 
and  mortgage  obligation  of  $73,578.19,  leaving  a  net 
excess  of  $2,696.06. 

The  food  service  department  recorded  a  current 
revenue  excess  in  the  amount  of  $4,293.87,  while  the 
operations  of  the  Campus  Store  resulted  in  a  revenue 
excess  of  $1,642.35. 

The  so-called  auxiliary  enterprise  College  Union  is 
not  self-sustaining  in  the  merchandising  and  service 
fashion.  Rather  it  is  subsidized  through  tuition,  through 
gains,  if  any,  of  food  service  and  Campus  Store,  and 
through  facilities  rentals  and  other  miscellaneous 
revenues. 


As  previously  stated  "financially,  the  excess  of  total 
current  revenues  over  total  current  expenditures  is  the 
life  blood  of  La  Salle's  financial  structure."  The  ability 
to  transfer  this  excess  revenue  to  the  needs  of  other 
funds  builds  the  buildings,  buys  the  equipment,  pays 
the  principal  on  loans,  bonds,  and  mortgage  obliga- 
tions, and  increases  the  assurance  of  continued  exist- 
ence through  increased  endowment  funds. 

EXCESS  OF  CURRENT  REVENUES 
TRANSFERRED  TO  OTHER  FUNDS 

1972-73    $1,521,387.67 

1971-72    1,309,103.32 

1970-71     2,239,221.11 

1969-70    1,050,203.34 

1968-69    1,271,358.83 

a.  Includes  $616,166.95  for  major  alterations  to 
Wister,  Benilde,  and  Holroyd  Halls,  plus  the  com- 
pletion of  Hayman  Hall. 

b.  Includes  a  grant  of  $494,000.00  from  U.S. 
Government. 


The  cooperation  of  the  College  administrators,  the  department  chairmen,  and 
the  department  supervisors  in  the  establishment  of  economies  and  in  their  direc- 
tion of  their  departmental  budgets  is  acknowledged  and  appreciated.  With  con- 
tinued cooperation  of  all  segments  of  La  Salle  College,  it  is  hoped  that  the  sound 
financial  position  of  the  College  will  be  maintained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Joseph  J.  Sprissler 

Vice  President  for  Business  Affairs  and  Treasurer 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  FUNDS 
REVENUES,  EXPENDITURES,  AND  TRANSFERS  TO  OTHER  FUNDS 


for  the  years  ended  June  30,  1973,  1972,  and  1963 


Year  Ended 

Year  Ended 

Year  Ended 

June  30,  1973 

% 

June  30,  1972 

% 

June  30, 1963 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

8,429,242.02 

71.11 

7,896,039.74 

73.46 

2,950,011.89 

69.13 

824,666.38 

06.96 

547,695.32 

05.11 

187,559.80 

04.39 

133,074.41 

01.12 

120,644.00 

01.12 

48,153.09 

01.12 

357,212.74 

03.01 

305,504.94 

02.84 

63,542.17 

01.49 

92,051.38 

00.78 

71,050.04 

00.66 

27,677.69 

00.65 

267,986.51 

02.26 

121,734.52 

01.13 

83,067.17 

01.95 

CURRENT  REVENUES: 
Educational  and  general — 

Tuition  and  fees  8,429,242.02 

Gifts  and  grants  

Activities  related  to  instruction  departments  .... 

Earnings  on  investments 

Athletics  

General  administrative  and  other  revenues 

Total  educational  and  general  10,104,233.44       85.24      9,062,668.56       84.32    3,360,011.81       78.73 

Auxiliary  enterprises  1,749,150.57       14.75       1,685,933.67       15.68       907,551.15       21.27 

Total  current  revenues 11,853,384.01     100.00    10,748,602.23     100.00    4,267,562.96     100.00 

CURRENT  EXPENDITURES: 
Educational  and  general — 

Instruction    3,855,276.90 

Libraries 369,166.56 

Activities  related  to  instruction  departments 138,241.70 

Student  services 293,743.88 

Student  activities   71,222.71 

Athletics   282,140.00 

Alumni,  development,  news  bureau, 

and  placement  and  career  planning  298,169.15 

General  institutional  expenses 1,091,465.83 

Staff  benefits 478,261.36 

General  administration    310,823.41 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant 987,716.42 

Total  educational  and  general  8,176,227.92 

STUDENT  AID  735,420.11 

Auxiliary  enterprises  1,682,614.92 

10,594,262.95 

Less:  Capital  items  included  above (225,483.38) 

Total  current  expenditures   10,368,779.57 

Transfers — To  other  funds  (see  Form  3) 1,521,387.67 

Excess  (deficiency)  of  revenues  over 

expenditures  and  transfers (36,783.23) 

Total  current  expenditures  and 

transfers  11,853,384.01 


32.52 

3,636,324.73 

33.84 

1,402,772.95 

32.87 

03.11 

310,371.73 

02.88 

116,911.68 

02.74 

01.17 

151,456.43 

01.42 

02.48 

279,106.19 

02.60 

89,685.04 

02.10 

00.60 

74,133.90 

00.69 

19,385.92 

00.45 

02.38 

228,275.33 

02.12 

80,062.34 

01.88 

02.52 

296,498.70 

02.76 

78,123.57 

01.83 

09.21 

808,247.74 

07.52 

381,244.70 

08.93 

04.03 

413,688.84 

03.84 

47,147.64 

01.10 

02.62 

288,541.12 

02.68 

158,876.69 

03.73 

08.33 

851,059.45 
7,337,704.16 

07.92 

328,449.42 
2,702,659.95 

07.70 

68.97 

68.27 

63.33 

06.20 

655,811.14 

06.10 

251,524.88 

05.89 

14.19 

1,663,588.24 
9,657,103.54 

15.47 
89.84 

852,402.06 
3,806,586.89 

19.97 

89.36 

89.19 

(01.09) 

(218,311.81) 
9,438,791.73 

(02.03) 

(112,403.73) 

(02.63) 

87.46 

87.81 

3,694,183.16 

86.56 

12.84 

1,309,103.32 

12.18 

553,909.76 

12.98 

00.30 

707.18 
10,748,602.23 

00.01 

19,470.04 

00.46 

100.00 

100.00 

4,267,562.96 

100.00 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


for  the  years  ended  June  30.  1973,  1972,  and  1963 


ASSETS 


CURRENT  FUNDS 

Cash  and  short-term  investments 

Accounts  receivable — Note  1   

Inventories     

Deferred  charges — Note  3   

Due  from  student  loan  funds — Note  4 

Due  from  other  funds 

Total  current  funds 

STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS: 

Cash   

Notes  receivable    

Total  student  loan  funds 

ENDOWMENT  AND  SIMILAR  FUNDS: 

Bonds,  stocks,  trusts,  objects  of  art, 
and  other  investments — Note  5  

Total  endowment  and  similar  funds 

PLANT  FUNDS: 

Retirement  of  indebtedness  funds: — Note  6 
Cash  and  investments  on  deposit  with  trustee 

Total  retirement  of  indebtedness  funds 

Investment  in  plant: 

Long-term  investment   

Land  and  buildings — Note  7 

Improvements  other  than  buildings 

Apparatus,  furniture,  and  libraries 

Total  investment  in  plant 

Total  plant  funds  

AGENCY  FUNDS: 

Cash  and  investments 

Due  from  employees  and  others 

Due  from  current  funds 

Total  agency  funds 

TOTAL  OF  ALL  FUNDS 


1972-73 


$ 


1971-72 
$ 


578,124.15  733,990.39 

275,574.76  216,227.12 

229,165.06  180,738,13 

285,479.85  199,795.70 

382,421.49  356,513.47 

71,738.95  29,559.49 

1,822,504.26  1,716,824.30 


57,862.35  135,190.53 

3,770,685.69         3,375,618.07 

3,828,548.04         3,510,808.60 


1962-63 
$ 


435,236.48 
21,993.19 

117,362.16 
84,663.25 
63,840.72 
39,944.14 

763,039.94 


5,837.06 
564,926.11 

570,763.17 


3,982,163.02         3,452,596.96         1,718,200.72 


3,982,163.02         3,452,596.96         1,718,200.72 


792,080.06 
792,080.06 


23,616,168.03 

660,248.54 

3,983,978.61 


755,174.79 
755,174.79 

187,566.12 

23,858,063.22 

660,248.54 

3,707,464.39 


315,600.17 
315,600.17 


13,199,388.27 

159,170.27 

1,611,599.57 


28,260,395.18       28,413,342.27       14,970,158.11 


29,052,475.24       29,168,517.06       15,285,758.28 


241,734.40 

22,079.84 

231,737.33 

495,551.57 


261,653.17 

22,798.78 

184,971.79 

469,423.74 


17,962.25 
36,806.86 
74,876.57 

129,645.68 


39,181,242.13       38,318,170.66       18,467,407.79 
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OF  FINANCIAL  CONDITION 


LIABILITIES  1972-73  1971-72  1962-63 


$  $  $ 

CURRENT  FUNDS: 

Accounts   payable    357,976.24  196,363.63  39,188.08 

Salaries,  interest,  and  other  accruals 359,560.10  386,643.32  124,706.03 

Deferred  income— Note  2 530,332.13  580,233.57  113,759.92 

Due  to  other  funds 231,737.33  189,695.40  74,876.57 

Current  funds  allocated  to  commitments 43,843.89  28,050.58  12,779.01 

Current  funds  unallocated 299,054.57  335,837.80  397,730.33 

Total  current  funds 1,822,504.26  1,716,824.30  763,039.94 

STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS: 

Advanced  by  U.S.  Government 3,405,496.63  3,1 24,041 .71  506,922.45 

Advanced  by  La  Salle  College— Note  4 423,051.41  386,766.89  63,840.72 

Total  student  loan  funds 3,828,548.04  3,510,808.60  570,763.17 

ENDOWMENT  AND  SIMILAR  FUNDS: 

Principal  of  funds — 

Restricted     291,183.08  309,950.56  392,010.00 

Unrestricted 3,690,979.94  3,142,646.40  1,326,190.72 

Total  endowment  and  similar  funds 3,982,163.02  3,452,596.96  1,718,200.72 

PLANT  FUNDS: 

Retirement  of  indebtedness  funds: 

Fund   balances    792,080.06  755,174.79  315,600.17 

Total  retirement  of  indebtedness  fund 792,080.06  755,174.79  315,600.17 

Investment  in  plant: 
Housing,  dining,  college  union  system 

bonds  payable— Note  8 3,069,000.00  3,169,000.00  2,766,000.00 

Mortgage  obligations— Note  8  . . 8,702,588.35  9,186,941.69  4,262,177.39 

Short-term    loans    700,000.00  400,000.00  87,193.46 

Total  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  loans  payable 12,471,588.35  12,755,941.69  7,115,370.85 

New  investment  in  plant 15,788,806.83  15,657,400.58  7,854,787.26 

Total  investment  in  plant 28,260,395.18  28,413,342.27  14,970,158.11 

Total  plant  funds   29,052,475.24  29,168,517.06  15,285,758.28 

AGENCY  FUNDS: 

Supplemental  retirement  fund  on  deposit 

with  trustee— Note  9   182,056.61  171,929.90 

Work-study  and  E.O.G.  funds 5,657.05  27,670.94 

Other  agency  funds 307,837.91  269,822.90  129,645.68 

Total  agency  funds 495,551.57  469,423.74  129,645.68 

TOTAL  OF  ALL  FUNDS 39,181,242.13  38,318,170.66  18,467,407.79 
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SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES 


for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1973 


Current  Student  Loan 

Funds  Funds 


$  $ 
FUND  BALANCES  AT  JULY  1,  1972 

Additions  (deductions)  335,837.80  3,510,808.60 

Current  operating  revenues 11,853,384.01  

Current  operating  expenditures (10,368,779.57)  

Adjustment  through  appraisal  of  objects  of  art 103,843.25  

Adjustments  of  prior  year 2,266.65  

For  short-term  working  capital  300,000.00  

For  student  aid,  awards,  etc 3,614.80  

For  interest  on  revenue  bonds  92,365. 00a  

To  earnings  on  investments (337,986.53)  

To  gifts  and  grants  (273,030.91)  

To  debt  service  requirements (192,365.00)a  

To  land,  buildings,  and  improvements (616,166.95)  

To  apparatus,  furniture,  and  libraries (307,150.76)  

To  principal  on  mortgages  and  bonds (296,777.22)a  

Adjustment  in  fund  principal  

Write-off  of  land,  buildings,  and  mortgage  obligation 

(Elkins  Park) 

Advanced  by  U.S.  Government 309,968.00 

Advanced  by  La  Salle  College  32,440.00" 

Principal  and  interest  cancelled  through  teaching, 

death,  or  bankruptcy (41 ,555.55) 

Interest  collected  on  student  loans  43,048.74 

Collection  and  administrative  costs (26,161.75) 

FUND  BALANCE  AT  JUNE  30, 1973  299,054.57  3,828,548.04 

a.  Indicates  mandatory  transfer 
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N  FUND  BALANCES 


Endowments 

Endowments 

Retirement  of 

Net  Investment 

Restricted 

Unrestricted 

Indebtedness 

in 

Agency 

Funds 

Funds 

Funds 

Plant 

Funds 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

309,950.56 

3,142,646.40 

755,174.79 

15,657,400.58 

469,423.74 

(953,50) 

(10,034.53) 
(300,000.00) 

(3,614.80) 

(92,365.00) 

11,679.48s 

279,275.07 

36,905.27s 

10,126.71 

3,972.44* 

269,058.47 

192,365.00 

616,166.95 

(4,851.10) 

(100,000.00)" 

312,001.86 
396,787.22 



(25,000.00) 



(883,515.25) 

16,001.12 

291,183.08 

3,690,979.94 

792,080.06 

15,788,806.83 

495,551.57 
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CURRENT  FUNDS— Note  1 

Generally,  the  June  30th  balance  of  the  current  funds 
accounts  receivable  reflects  tuition  to  be  collected  from 
a  source  other  than  the  student,  for  the  graduate  re- 
ligion program  and  the  first  session  of  the  regular 
summer  program.  Also  of  note,  is  the  inclusion  of  the 
first  installment  of  the  annual  subsidy  by  the  U.S. 
Government  toward  the  debt  service  applicable  to 
Olney  Hall,  in  the  amount  of  $115,025.00.  This  install- 
ment was  received  in  July  1973. 

CURRENT  FUNDS— Note  2 

Deferred  income  represents  the  tuition  revenues  of 
the  summer  programs  recorded  or  collected  prior  to 
June  30,  1973.  The  fiscal  year  policy  of  the  College 
prescribes  that  all  summer  programs  revenues  be  ac- 
crued to  the  next  fiscal  year. 

CURRENT  FUNDS— Note  3 

The  recording  policy  as  indicated  in  Note  2  is  like- 
wise applicable  to  deferred  charges.  Salaries  and 
wages  and  other  expenditures  applicable  to  summer 
programs  and  paid  prior  to  June  30th  are  delayed  in 
detailed  recording  until  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
$285,479.85  shown  as  deferred  charges  includes  Cam- 
pus Store  credits,  for  books  returned  to  the  publishers, 
in  the  amount  of  $122,162.70,  for  which  the  1972-73 
Campus  Store  "cost  of  sales"  has  been  relieved.  These 
credits  are  carried  as  deferred  items  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  credit  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS— Note  4 

Because  of  the  nature  of  non-offsetting  and  gross 
cumulative  recording  required  by  the  U.S.  Government 
in  National  Defense  Student  Loan  accounting  and  re- 
porting, the  statement  shows  a  difference  of  $40,629.92 
between  current  funds  due  from  student  loan  funds  of 
$382,421.49,  and  the  funds  advanced  by  La  Salle  Col- 
lege of  $423,051.41.  This  difference  is  made  up  of 
$24,709.49  returned  to  La  Salle  College  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  teacher  cancellation,  and 
$15,920.92  in  interest  payments  made  and  due  La  Salle 
College  but  not  yet  withdrawn  from  the  student  loan 
fund. 

ENDOWMENT  AND  SIMILAR  FUNDS— Note  5 

Endowment  and  similar  funds  functioning  as  endow- 
ments are  divided  into  two  groups — funds  contributed 
and  restricted  to  a  specific  use.  and  unrestricted  funds 
to  be  used  at  the  pleasure  of  the  College.  During  the 
past  fiscal  year,  endowments  and  similar  funds  ob- 
tained a  new  high  in  total  contributions  and  earnings. 

As  noted  in  the  SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES  IN  FUND 
BALANCES — Form  3,  the  unrestricted  endowment  fund 


increased  $548,333.54.  while  the  restricted  endowment 
fund  increased  $15,651.92  through  contributions  and 
earnings.  However,  due  to  required  distribution  of  the 
funds,  the  net  results  of  restricted  funds  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  $18,767.48. 

Included  among  the  $279,275.07  earnings  applicable 
to  unrestricted  funds,  are  the  earnings  and  net  gains 
of  the  pooled  investments  managed  through  VESTAUR 
CORPORATION,  amounting  to  $121,509.55.  At  June  30, 
1973,  the  total  carrying  value  of  the  fund  managed  by 
Vestaur  amounted  to  $1,409,028.97,  as  compared  with 
$1,248,915.42  at  June  30,  1972. 

Also  included  in  these  earnings,  and  in  the  increase 
of  $269,058.47  in  the  principal  of  the  unrestricted  en- 
dowment funds,  is  a  professional  upward  appraisal 
adjustment  of  $113,843.25  in  the  value  of  Objects  of 
Art,  $45,504.00  of  which  represents  a  professional  ap- 
praisal of  Objects  of  Art  contributed  to  the  College 
but  not  previously  recorded  on  the  books. 

PLANT  FUNDS— Note  6 

Under  the  Housing,  Dining.  College  Union  System 
Bond  Indenture  between  La  Salle  College  and  the 
United  States  Government,  La  Salle  College  is  obliged 
to  accumulate  and  maintain  a  RETIREMENT  OF  IN- 
DEBTEDNESS FUND,  composed  of  a  "Bond  and  In- 
terest" and  a  "Repair  and  Replacement"  sinking  fund 
in  a  total  amount  of  $665,000.00.  This  was  accom- 
plished at  June  30,  1970.  It  is  expected  that  the  fund 
will  accumulate  through  earnings  at  about  $40,000.00 
per  year.  The  increase  through  earnings  for  1972-73 
amounted  to  $36,905.27.  for  a  total  accumulation  at 
June  30,  1973.  of  $792,080.06.  While  it  is  hoped  that 
this  fund  will  continue  to  accumulate,  the  principal 
amount  in  excess  of  $665,000.00  may  be  withdrawn 
for  refurbishing  and  major  alterations  to  the  residence 
halls  and  to  the  College  Union  building. 

PLANT  FUNDS— Note  7 

It  will  be  noted  that  Land  and  buildings  shows  a  re- 
duction in  carrying  value  of  $241,895.19.  This  downward 
adjustment  under  the  carrying  value  of  1971-72  is  the 
combined  result  of  1)  adding  the  sum  of  $616,166.95 
through  the  payment  of  the  1972-73  balance  due  on  the 
construction  of  Hayman  Hall:  the  construction  of  an 
elevator  and  major  alterations  and  renovation  to  the 
academic  areas  of  Wister  Hall:  the  complete  renovation 
of  the  Benilde  Hall  facilities,  and  a  substantial  comple- 
tion of  the  conversion  of  the  Wister  Hall  gymnasium 
into  the  Lawrence  Library  Annex,  versus  2)  writing  off 
$858,062.14  affected  by  the  sale  of  the  Elkins  Park 
property  which  was  carried  in  title  by  La  Salle  College 
for  the  Baltimore  District  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christ- 
ian Schools.  Accordingly,  and  effecting  other  areas  of 
plant  funds,  the  mortgage  obligation  applicable  to 
Elkins  Park  was  paid  off.  and  an  asset  shown  as  "long- 
term  investment"  liquidated. 
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PLANT  FUNDS— Note  8 

Long-term  debt  obligations  are  as  follows: 

Maturity 
Date  Date  Rate 


Principal 
Amount 


Principal 
Balance 


Revenue  Bonds — 
Housing  and  Urban  Development — 


1952 

1977 

23/4  % 

400,000 

90,000 

1955 

1995 

23/4% 

500,000 

360,000 

1958 

1976 

2%  % 

581,000 

156,000 

1958 

1993 

23/4  % 

1,019,000 

1,019,000' 

1961 

2001 

3V2  % 

500,000 

424,000 

1965 

2005 

3% 

1,100,000 

1,020,000 
3,069,000 

Mortgage  Obligations — 

Northwestern 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

1958 

1981 

51/4  % 

2,000,000 

1,141,242 

1962 

1982 

53/4  % 

2,300,000 

1,530,928 

1963 

1978 

5V4  % 

188,000 

79,515 

1972 

1997 

9V4  % 

3,000,000 

2,962,1 90b 

1972 

1997 

83/4  % 

3,000,000 

2,988,713 
8,702,588 

Total 

long-term  debt  6/30/73 

11,771,588 

a.  Principal  payment  on  1958,  23/4%  bonds  follows  the 
maturity  of  1958,  2%%  bonds. 

b.  See  paragraph  below  regarding  interest  subsidy. 

To  further  assist  the  College  in  the  financing  of  Olney 
Hall,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  granted  the  College  an  "interest-subsidy"  appli- 
cable to  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany mortgage  obligation  loan.  The  subsidy  covers  the 


spread  between  3%  and  91/j%  on  the  annual  debt 
service  of  85%  of  the  total  eligible  cost  of  Olney  Hall, 
or  a  constant  annual  grant  in  the  amount  of  $115,025.00 
per  year,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  The  total 
value  of  the  interest-subsidy  grant  will  be  about 
$2,900,000,  or  about  38%  of  the  total  debt  service  on 
Olney  Hall. 

AGENCY  FUNDS— Note  9 

Full-time  contract  faculty  and  titled  administrators 
of  the  College  (including  the  Christian  Brothers  in  like 
positions)  participate  in  the  Retirement  Annuity  Plan 
managed  by  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  As- 
sociation. Both  the  participants  and  the  College  con- 
tribute 5%  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  participant's 
annual  contract  salary. 

In  addition  to  the  TIAA  plan,  the  College  has  estab- 
lished a  non-contributory  supplemental  retirement  plan 
which  is  administered  by  the  First  Pennsylvania  Bank, 
as  Trustee.  This  supplemental  plan  provides  "past- 
service-income"  for  faculty  members  and  administra- 
tors who  had  participated  in  the  College  original  re- 
tirement plan,  and  who,  at  the  time  of  converting  to 
TIAA,  were  forty  years  of  age  or  older.  The  supple- 
mental plan  provides  a  monthly  sum  which,  added  to 
the  proceeds  of  the  TIAA  monthly  sum,  would  equal 
one-twelfth  of  the  amount  of  1%  of  the  participant's 
last  five  years  average  salary  times  the  number  of 
years  in  service.  As  at  June  30,  1973,  contributions 
and  earnings  on  investments  have  accumulated  to 
$182,056.61.  In  anticipation  of  new  retirement  fund 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  United  States 
Government,  and  for  ease  of  administration,  we  are 
transferring  this  supplemental  retirement  fund  to  TIAA- 
CREF.  It  is  expected  that  the  transfer  will  be  accom- 
plished in  October  1973. 


INDEPENDENT  AUDITOR'S  REPORT 


Reverend  Brother  Daniel  Burke,  F.S.C.,  President 
La  Salle  College  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
20th  Street  and  Olney  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19141 

We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  balance  sheet  of  La  Salle  College  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  as  of  June  30,  1973  and  the  related  statements  of  changes  in 
fund  balances  and  current  funds  revenues,  expenditures  and  other  changes  for 
the  year  then  ended.  Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  auditing  standards  and  accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the  account- 
ing records  and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as  we  considered  applicable  in 
the  circumstances. 

In  our  opinion,  the  aforementioned  financial  statements  present  fairly  the  finan- 
cial position  of  La  Salle  College  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  at  June  30,  1973  and 
the  changes  in  fund  balances  and  the  current  funds  revenues,  expenditures  and 
other  changes  for  the  year  then  ended,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles  applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
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CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 


LaSalle,  Fall,  1973 
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Warren  E.  Smith,  M.D.,  '54,  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Medical  Society, 
presents  desktop  computer  to  Broth- 
er James  Muldoon,  F.S.C.,  '57,  chair- 
man of  the  college's  biology  depart- 
ment, as  Henry  P.  Close,  M.D.,  '33, 
outgoing  president  of  the  society, 
watches.  Ceremony  took  place  Sept. 
23  on  campus. 
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John  C.  Rosania,  an  agent  with  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.'s  Quaker  City  agency,  sold 
over  a  million  dollars  of  insurance  in  1973. 


John  C.  Rosania 


'50 


Rev. 
Thomas  E.  Comber 


John  J.  Burns  was  elected  corporate  vice- 
president  responsible  for  operations  of  the 
Commercial  &  Industrial  Group,  Lear 
Siegler,  Inc.  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Comber. 
C.S.P.,  vice  president  of  Paulist  Press,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Catholic  Press  Association.  Joseph  J. 
Doyle  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force's 
senior  professional  military  school,  the  Air 
War  College,  at  Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.  Wal- 
ter Fairbrother  received  master's  degree  in 
business  education  from  Rider  College. 
John  T.  Owens  has  been  named  controller 
of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company,  Chester, 
Pa.  Joseph  N.  Panichelli  was  promoted  to 
vice  president  in  charge  of  systems  and 
procedures  of  Metropolitan  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Assoc.  Robert  J.  Sankey 
has  been  named  executive  vice  president 
for  Financial  Capital  Corporation. 


'55 

Henry  Wilkens,  assistant  professor  of  bus- 
iness administration  at  Shippensburg  State 
College,  has  become  an  accredited  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America.  DECEASED:  Charles  F.  Ryan, 
Jr. 


Henry  Wilkens 


'57 


William  A.  (.Mien  was  re-elected  Interna- 
tional President  of  the  Insurance  Workers 
International  Union.  AFL-CIO  at  a  bi- 
ennial convention  in  Miami  Beach. 
Charles  M.  Lodovico,  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer  of  Lewis  &  Gilman,  Inc.  has 
been  elected  membership  on  the  com- 
pany's board  of  directors.  Daniel  E.  Mc 
Gonigle  has  retired  from  Naval  Intelli- 
gence and  is  now  employed  as  a  claims 
investigator  for  the  Law  department.  City 
of  Philadelphia. 


William  A. 
Gillen 


Charles  M. 
Lodovico 


'58 


Gerald  M.  Wilk 


Ray  Bertsh  has  been  promoted  to  acting 
credit  manager  for  the  Eastern  region  of 
Oscar  Mayer  &  Co.  Joseph  E.  Scanlin, 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Examining  and  Entrance  Station  in  Ro- 
anoke, Va.,  has  been  promoted  to  Lieute- 
nant Colonel.  Jerome  M.Shaheen  has  been 
named  manager  of  compensation  in  the 
corporate  personnel  department  of  Her- 
shey  Foods  Corporation.  Gerald  M.  Wilk 
has  been  promoted  to  corporate  controller 
for  Safeguard  Industries,  Inc. 


'62 


John  F.  Hipp 


John  F.  Hipp  has  been  named  Pennsyl- 
vania sales  representative  for  the  Taylor 
Wine  Co.  Thomas  J.  Lynch  has  been  elec- 
ted vice  president  of  the  Delaware  Valley 
chapter  of  Marketing  Communications 
Executives  International.  Dr.  William  A. 
Pearman  was  named  acting  dean  of  the 
division  of  social  sciences  by  the  Millers- 
ville  State  College  Board  of  Trustees. 
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'64 

Harry  L.  Baker,  III  has  been  named  ex- 
hibit sales  manager  of  the  Chicago  Flower 
and  Garden  Show.  Anthony  J.  D'Enico, 
D.O.  has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  at  the 
Memorial  Osteopathic  Hospital,  York,  Pa. 
Paul  J.  Goetter  has  recently  joined  the 
sales  staff  of  Harrison  Color  Process  as  a 
Mid-Atlantic  regional  representative.  Ju- 
lius L.  Horvatb  and  his  wife  Karen  are 
presently  living  in  Seoul,  Korea.  He  is  do- 
ing doctoral  dissertation  research  on  a 
Fulbright  fellowship  under  U.S.  State 
Dept.  auspices.  Rev.  Dennis  Mc  Auliffe  of 
the  Glenmary  Home  Missioners  will  take 
up  his  duties  as  associate  pastor  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  Church  in  Aberdeen. 
Miss.  Capt.  Joseph  V.  O'Donnell  has  a 
unique  job  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force's  54th 
Weather  Reconnaissance  Squadron  at  An- 
derson AFB,  Guam — "chasing"  typhoons. 
Peter  L.  Viscusi  has  received  a  Ph.D.  de- 
gree in  ancient  history  at  the  University 
of  Delaware  and  has  accepted  the  position 
of  assistant  professor  at  Central  Missouri 
State  University.  James  W.  Ziccardi,  DO. 
is  a  cardiology  fellow  at  Hahnemann  Hos- 
pital. 


Anthony  J.  D'Enico 


'68 


John   P.   McGrath 


Andrew  J.  Candelore,  Jr.  was  awarded  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  osteopathy,  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Osteopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  David  Kowalski  has 
received  a  post-doctoral  grant  to  study 
chemistry  at  Cambridge  University.  Wil- 
lim  F.  Githens  has  been  elected  commer- 
cial officer  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Bank. 
John  P.  Mc  Gratb  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  automotive  sales,  Michigan 
sales  region,  by  Standard  'Pressed  Steel 
Co.'s  Cleveland  Cap  Screw  Division. 
Charles  J.  Potok,  Jr.  has  been  assigned 
to  the  position  of  Staff  Accountant  to 
Headquarters,  US  Army  Japan.  David  J. 
Rose  received  a  master's  degree  in  journal- 


ism from  Penn  State  University.  BIRTHS: 
To  Walter  A.  Bartashus  and  wife  Helen, 
a  boy,  Andrew  Adam.  To  James  B.  Dona- 
hue and  wife,  Diane,  a  boy,  James  Edward. 
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'69 


Rene 

Vander  Vossen 


Peter  S.  Ferensak  has  been  promoted  to 
branch  manager  of  the  Phoenix  Ariz,  of- 
fice of  the  Associates  Financial  Services 
Company,  Inc.  John  V.  Gambale  received 
a  master's  degree  in  engineering  science 
from  Penn  State  University.  Thomas 
Glenn  has  joined  Russell's  School  of  Mu- 
sic, Cherry  Hill,  as  a  guitar  instructor.  Ken- 
neth F.  Klenk  received  a  Ph.D.  degree  in 
physics  from  Lehigh  University.  Kenneth 
R.  Mancini,  Jr.  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  Provident  National  Bank's  new 
Oxford  Valley  Mall  Office.  Bucks  County. 
Pa.  Henry  J.  Komansky,  John  P. 
Mc  Laughlin  and  Jeffrey  L.  Topkis  have 
received  DO.  degrees  from  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine. 
Peter  Krok  had  his  book  review  of  C.P. 
Snow's  "The  Malcontents"  published  in 
the  June  issue  of  TRIUMPH  magazine. 
Alan  Meltzer,  M.D.  was  graduated  from 
Hahnemann  Medical  College-Hospital  of 
Philadelphia.  Rene  Vander  Vossen  has 
been  promoted  to  vice  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  National  Bank.  MAR- 
RIAGE: Peter  Krok  to  Bobbie  Lou  Win- 
terbottom.  DECEASED:  Charles  A.  Friel. 
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Charles  L.  Bakaitis  has  made  the  annual 
Million  Dollar  Sales  Club  for  Union 
Camp  Corporation  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  An- 
thony M.  Barolin  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  advertising  and  public  relations 
for  Creative  Mall  Promotions,  Inc.  Broth- 
ers Damien  Everly,  C.P.  and  Mark 
Mc  Aleer,  C.P.  professed  their  vows  as 
Passionists  at  Holy  Family  Monastery  in 
West  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Olga  Howard 
Fischer  received  a  master  of  arts  degree 
from  Colgate  University.  Edward  T.  Kane 
has  received  a  master  of  arts  degree  in 
industrial  relations  from  St.  Francis  Col- 
lege (Pa.)  John  F.  Krause  has  been  appoint- 
ed sales  representative  for  Gold  Bond 
Building  Products,  a  division  of  National 
Gypsum  Company.  Joseph  P.  Mc  Keogh 
has  been  elected  corporate  employee  bene- 
fits officer  for  the  First  National  Exchange 
Bank,  Roanoke,  Va.  Second  Lieutenant 
Michael  E.  Preston  has  been  awarded  sil- 
ver wings  upon  graduation  from  U.S.  Air 
Force  navigation  training  at  Mather  AFB, 
Calif.  David  J.  Wilkers  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  seminar  at  the  Hartford  Insurance 
Group's  advancement  center.  MAR- 
RIAGES: George  S.  Donahue  to  Patricia 
Anne  Eichwald;  Thomas  J.  Frangicetto  to 
Carol  Ann  Lyons;  John  A.  Glemb  to  Te- 
resa Markmann;  William  Kohler  to  Donna 
L.  Heller. 
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Michael  E.  Preston 
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MOVING? 


If  your  mailing  address  will 
change  in  (he  next  2-3  months, 
or  if  this  issue  is  addressed  to 
your  son  and  he  no  longer 
maintains  his  permanent  ad- 
dress at  yo-jr  home,  please  help 
us  keep  our  mailing  addresses 
up-to-date  by 


PRINT  your  full  name, 
class  year  and  new  ad- 
dress on  the  opposite 
form,  and 


Attach  the  label  from 
the  back  cover  of  this 
issue  and  moil  to  the 
Alumni  Office,  La  Salle 
College,  Phila  ,  Penna 
19141 


Class  Yr. 


Addr 


City 


State 


Zip  Code 


ATTACH    LABEL   HERE 


LaSalle,  Fall,  1973 
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